What  do  Chicago  eggheads 
do  Oft  Sundapf 

They  read  “Viewpoinf'-our  thinking  man’s  “Viewpoint’s"  regular  columnists  include 

guide  to  local,  national  and  world  events.  outstanding  analysts  and  commentators - 
"Viewpoint"  is  a  full  section  of  news  ^  WalterLippman,  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert 
analysis,  commentary  and  review  which  Novak,  William  R.  Frye  and  Charles  Bart- 
offers  our  readers  impressive  by-lines.  Re-  lett.  Plus  the  cartoons  of  Bill  Mauldin  and 
cent  contributors  have  included  Robert  the  Washington  wit  of  Art  Buchwald. 
McNamara,  Theodore  Sorenson,  The  Rev.  “Viewpoint"  is  nearly  10  years  old.  In 
Theodore  M.  Hesburgh  and  Truman  Capote.  that  time  Sunday  Sun-Times  circulation 

has  grown  55,830*  -  the  Sunday  Tribune 
has  lost  125,100*  and  the  Sunday  Ameri¬ 
can  has  lost  a  total  of  151,692.* 

That’s  how  it  is  when  you  publish  a  sec¬ 
tion  only  an  egghead  can  love. 

*ABC  Publishers  Statements  Sept.  1956  vs.  Sept.  1965. 

Ch  icago  Sun-Times 


Boats... 

Yachts,  that  is.  Hundreds  of  them.  The  Hearst  Regatta  sponsored  by  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  the  weekend  of  May  14  brought  out  more  yachts  and  spectators 
than  ever  before.  The  greatest  regatta  in  San  Francisco  history. 

Brides... 

To  be,  that  is.  The  San  Francisco  Examiner  sponsored  a  Brides  Forum  at  the 
Sheraton  Palace  Hotel  on  May  5.  It  was  SRO  in  the  Grand  Ballroom  as  the  girls 
with  stars  in  their  eyes  sought  guidance  from  the  paper  they  believe  in. 

Bonds... 

And  stocks,  too.  What  lies  ahead  in  Wall  Street  and  Montgomery  Street?  More 
than  3000  investors  and  prospective  investors  each  paid  $2.50  to  hear  the  experts 
at  the  Examiner-sponsored  Financial  Symposium  at  Masonic  Auditorium,  May  24. 

Bunions . . . 

And  aching  feet.  In  the  interest  of  physical  fitness  —  and  laughs  —  the  Examiner 
sponsored  a  Bays  to  Breakers  Bunion  Derby  May  22.  350  entered  the  race.  Tens 
of  thousands  of  spectators  lined  the  streets  and  cheered  the  racers. 

Bruisers . . . 

In  the  name  of  sweet  charity — and  sportsmanship — the  Examiner  has  for  many 
years  sponsored  the  Golden  Gloves  in  San  Francisco.  While  professional  fights  have 
been  drawing  tiny  gates,  these  amateur  swingers  drew  the  largest  crowds  in  years. 


Now  in  its  102nd  year,  the  Examiner — HearsVs  first  newspaper — is  younger  and  brighter  and 
more  helpful  than  ever.  When  you  think  of  San  Francisco . . .  think  of  the  Examiner. 


Baltimore’s  a  roof-raising  town!  From  1 950  to  1 964,  there  was  an  increase 

of  147,000  households  in  the  Baltimore  market  area.  And  that’s  more  households  than  you'll  find  in  Vermont,  North 
Dakota,  Delaware,  Nevada  or  Wyoming  ...  in  total.  The  largest  luxury  housing  project  in  America  is  now  underway 
in  the  Baltimore  area . . .  with  14,000  acres  of  farmland  being  converted  to  a  new  self-sufficient  city  for  100,000  people. 

Baltimore  is  the  10th  fastest  growing  market  in  the  nation.  Since  the  War,  Baltimore  has  added  almost  700,000  people 
. . .  larger  than  the  present  city  of  Boston.  Larger,  in  fact,  than  Miami  and  San  Jose,  California  combined.  You  belong 
in  this  ever-growing  market,  and  there’s  no  better  way  to  be  “in”  in  Baltimore  than  in  Baltimore’s  most  respected 
vehicles  . . .  the  Morning,  Evening  and  Sunday  Sun.  Those  who  know  the  new  Baltimore  best . . .  the  local  merchants 
and  businessmen  ...  put  over  71%  of  their  metropolitan  newspaper  — 
advertising  linage  in  The  Sunpapers.  It’s  a  confidence  you  can  share.  THE 
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.  .  .  look  at  the  facts 

1.  The  St.  Petersburg  -  Tampa 
Metropolitan  Market  is  made 
up  of  two  counties  —  Pinellas 
and  Hillsborough. 

2.  These  two  counties  have  more 
households,  more  retail  sales 
than  the  other  22  West  Central 
Florida  counties  combined. 

3.  In  this  profitable  two-county 
area,  The  St.  Petersburg  Times 
leads  in  daily  circulation  (ABC 
Audit,  3/31/65). 

ST.  PETERSBURG  TI MES  1 1 5 .836 
TAMPA  TRIBUNE  94,568 

4.  But  neither  The  Times  nor 
Tribune  has  circulation  of  con¬ 
sequence  in  the  other  county 
of  the  two-county  metro  area. 

5.  The  St.  Petersburg  Times  satu¬ 
rates  Pinellas  county,  the  rich¬ 
er,  faster  -  growing  half  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  -  Tampa  Metro 
Area. 

Effective  Buying  Income: 

Pinellas  $992,716,000 

Hillsborough  821,537,000 

♦Sales  Management 


JUNE 

21-22— North  Carolina  AP  News  Council,  Grove  Park  Inn,  Asheville, 

21- 25— National  Press  Photographers  Association,  Annual  business  and 
education  seminar.  Jack  Tar  Harrison  Hotel-Motel,  Clearwater,  Fla. 

22- 23 — Kansas  AP  Publishers  and  Editors,  Ramada  Inn,  Junction  City, 

23- 25— Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  convention,  Salishan 
Lodge. 

24- 25— Pennsylvania  APME,  Marriott  Motor  Inn,  Philadelphia. 

24-26— Northwest  Daily  Press  Association.  Canadian  Inn,  Fort  William, 

Canada. 

24- 26 — United  Press  International  Newspaper  Editors,  Devi-Bara  Resort 
Baraboo,  Wis. 

25- 30 — International  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Commodore-Perry 
Hotel.  Toledo,  Ohio. 

26-  Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association,  Spring  Workshop,  Linden  Hill 
Hotel,  Bethesda,  Md. 

26-28 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  The 
Belmont,  West  Harwich  by-the-Sea,  Cape  Cod,  Mass. 

JULY 

13-16— Internatlonaf  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives,  Hotel  Pontchar- 
train,  Detroit. 

13- 17 — National  Newspaper  Association,  Statler-Hilton  Hotel,  Boston,  Mass. 

14- 16— North  Carolina  Press  Association,  New  Blockade  Runner  Hotal, 
Wrightsville  Beach 

15- 17 — South  Carolina  Press  Association,  Ocean  Forest  Hotel,  Myrtle  Beach. 
Belmont,  West  Harwich  by-the-Sea,  Cape  Cod,  Mass. 

21-23 — Virginia  Press  Association,  Williamsburg  Lodge,  Williamsburg. 

25- 29 — American  Newspaper  Guild,  Sheraton-Park  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 

24-Aug.  5— American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  Newspaper  in 

the  Classroom  Workshop,  University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga. 

AUGUST 

2-5 — College  Sports  Information  Directors  of  America,  Bismarck  Hotel, 
Chicago. 

4 — United  States  Basketball  Writers  Association,  Bismarck  Hotel,  Chicago. 

8-10— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Eastern  Division  Me¬ 
chanical  Conference,  Tutwiler  Hotel,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

11- 12 — AP  newspaper  members  from  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Maryland  and 
District  of  Columbia  joint  meeting,  Greenbrier,  White  Sulphur  Springs, 
Va. 

12- 14— Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Carollnat, 
Cavalier  Hotel,  Virginia  Beach,  Va. 

12-14 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Carolinnt, 
Virginia  Beach,  Va. 

21- 23 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Green  Oaks  Inn,  Fort  Worth. 

29- 31 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers,  The  Sam-o-$et 
Hotel.  Rockland,  Maine. 

SEPTEMBER 

10-11 — Illinois  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Pere  Marquette  Hotel, 
Peoria. 

12-16 — International  Stereotypers  &  Electrotypers'  Union,  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Washington,  D.  C. 

17- 21— Canadian  Circulation  Managers  Association  Prudhommes,  Vineland, 
Ont. 

18- 20— Inter  State  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Hilton  Hotel,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa. 

18-20— Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Daytona  Plaza  Hotel, 
Daytona,  Fla. 

I8-20-— New  York  State  AP  Association,  Thruway  Motor  Inn,  Albany. 

22- 24 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Classified  Clinic 
Penn  Harris  Motor  Inn,  Harrisburg. 

24-25— Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers,  Pick- 
Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

26- 28 — United  Press  International  Editors  and  Publishers,  Annual  Confer¬ 
ence,  Maria  Isabel  Hotel,  Mexico  City. 

30- Oet.  I — Nebraska  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association, 
Holiday  Inn,  Kearney. 


Facts  Make  The  St.  Petersburg 
Times  first  choice  on  Floridans 
West  Coast. 


%t.  pptprsburg  ulimra 
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Rqxrescnted  by  Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  Inc. 


OCTOBER 

5-8 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
New  York  City. 
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How  Abitibi  research  uses 
a  miniature  press  to  improve 
the  printability  of  newsprint 


This  unique  little  machine  simulates  a  letterpress  print¬ 
ing  unit.  With  it,  our  scientists  conduct  test  printing 
under  extremely  rigid  controls,  of  speed,  pressure  and 
ink  film  thickness,  obtaining  accurate  information  on 
the  printing  quality  and  surface  strength  of  newsprint. 


That  is  not  all.  Such  is  the  versatility  of  this  special 
tester,  our  research  scientists  can  also  measure  such 
properties  of  paper  as  compressibility  and  oil  resistance. 

In  the  manufacture  of  Abitibi  newsprint,  research 
plays  a  vital  role.  It  always  has.  It  always  will. 


ABITIBI  PAPER  SALES  LTD.  •  408  UNIVERSITY  AVENUE,  TORONTO  2.  CANADA 

Products  serviced  in  the  United  States  by  Abitibi  Service,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Dayton,  New  York 


Rbitibi 


Bob  Moyer 
and  his  electric 
production  department 

Every  time  we  turn  around, 
our  young  Production 
Manager  Bob  Moyer  has  a 
fresh  idea.  Photographic 
composition.  An  ingenious 
overhead  mat  carrier.  A 
computer  that  hyphenates  and 
justifies  lines  of  type  on 
punched  tape.  Bob’s  such  a 
master  of  applied  technology, 
he  makes  Tom  Swift  look 
downright  unimaginative. 

TRENTON  TIMES 

Serving  New  Jersey’s  capital — 
represented  by  Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker 
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Corwin  6  Column 

Treasure  HUNTS  and  contests  can  rivet  readers 

and  consolidate  columnists’  constituencies.  An  inspiring 
and  suggestive  example  is  found  in  the  experience  of  Howard 
Jacobs,  “Remoulade”  columnist  in  the  New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune  (E&P.  April  23,  page  4).  In  his  efforts  to  diversify 
his  column  and  appeal  to  numerous  elements,  he  hit  on  the 
idea  of  a  periodic  puzzle  that  would  invite  response  from 
readers.  He  called  it  “Humdrum  Conundrum”  and  the  project 
met  with  limited  success  for  a  couple  of  years.  Then  he  began 
armchair  Treasure  Hunts,  instigator  and  inspirer  of  instant 
response.  Let’s  let  Mr.  Jacobs  tell  the  story  in  the  hope  the 
idea  may  be  usefully  employed  elsewhere: 

“One  day  a  reader  wrote  nostalyrirally  about  the  old-time  Trea¬ 
sure  Hunts  that  flourislied  in  the  20’s  and  30's.  Some  ingeniou» 
soul  would  dream  up  the  clues  to  a  landmark,  location  or  place 
of  business.  Everybody  would  contribute  to  a  pot  for  the  winner 
clues  would  be  placed  beforehand,  and  at  a  signal  all  the  carload* 
of  contestants  took  off,  each  armed  with  the  first  clue,  l  liey  would 
find  the  second  clue  at  the  first  location,  and  so  on. 

“I  ran  several  of  the  recollected  clues  in  my  column  (example; 
Occidental  ('oalition— answer.  Western  Union),  and  I  was  sur. 
prised  at  the  response  from  many  old-timers.  So  I  hit  on  the  idea 
of  reviving  the  Treasure  Hunts,  except  that  these  could  be  con¬ 
summated  in  the  parlor,  and  I  called  it  the  .Armchair  Treasure 
Hunt. 

^'Running  about  five  a  year,  1  have  been  using  as  the  subject 
New  Orleans  streets,  landmarks  or  business  locations.  Then  there 
have  been  broad(*r  contests  on  Louisiana  towns,  parishes  or  land¬ 
marks.  From  time  to  time,  I  have  interjected  contests  on  son| 
titles,  proverbs,  celebrities,  movies  and  the  like.  .After  Hurricane 
Betsy,  viewing  damaged  Neon  signs  all  over  town  with  only  i 
partial  name  of  the  firm  lit,  I  ran  a  Fractured  Sign  contr«(, 
dropping  letters  from  the  name  of  a  firm. 

“The  response  has  been  phenomenal.  By  emphasizing  the 
challenge  and  deeniphasizing  the  prizes  (who's  going  to  sit  up 
all  night  to  win  a  cookbook  or  $2?)  the  contest  collectively  has 
attracted  many  thousands  of  entries  from  many  areas  of  interest. 
A  single  entry  might  be  the  combined  product  of  a  class  at  LSI' 
or  a  barracks  at  Keesler  Air  Force  Base  in  Biloxi,  or  sisters  of  the 
Order  of  (Carmelite  Nuns,  or  a  family  or  neighborhood  gatherint 
or  a  hospital  ward  or  an  oiFice  force. 

“W'e  have  had  ample  evidence  that  more  thousands  work  the 
contest  but,  once  having  met  the  challenge,  fail  to  enter  because  the 
reward  is  so  small. 

*‘A  rewarding  by-product  has  been  the  ‘asides’  of  many  con¬ 
testants.  They  seem  to  feel  a  rapport  with  the  columnist  that  en¬ 
courages  various  comments,  some  witty,  some  appreciative,  some 
chiding,  and  some  merely  voicing  enjoyment  at  the  challenge  of 
the  contest.  My  desk  drawers  are  cluttered  with  several  thousand 
of  such  letters  which  I  am  loath  to  throw  away. 

“1  might  add  that  all  my  clue*^— good,  bad  or  indiffereni— 
are  original,  and  I  think  therein  lies  the  basic  appeal  of  the  con¬ 
test.  A  clue  with  humorous  overtones  evokes  comments  in  kind 
from  contestants.  For  instance,  one  clue  was  ‘This  lady  restauralenr 
never  would  have  fired  her  head  cook  if  she  had  realized  whal 

the . (11).  The  numeral  11  was  the  clue  to  the  number 

of  letters  in  the  answer,  which  was  a  main  highway  known  as  ‘Chef 
Menteur.’  Of  course  this  was  a  play  on  words  for  ‘chef  meant  to 
her.’  Another  street  clue  was  ‘You  drive  up  St.  Charles  .Avenue  and 
perform  an  act  associated  with  watering  the  lawn.’  The  answer, 
‘You  turn  on  Hufossat,’  a  residential  street. 

'  “Since  I  have  had  only  1 1  prizes,  and  sometimes  as  many  a» 
300  correct  solutions,  the  winners  are  drawn  by  lot.  Not  a  very 
equitable  arrangement,  but  there  are  few  complaints  because  the 
prizes  are  so  modest. 

“The  periodic  contest  has  been  a  boon  to  me  as  a  cduronisl 
'  not  only  for  the  duration  of  the  contest,  but  in  exciting  and  actin 
,  correspondence  with  many  contestants  in  the  intervals  belwers 
1  contests.  Since  I’ve  been  running  the  Hunts  there  hasn't  been  i 
day  when  I  felt  like  a  Voice  in  the  Wilderness. 

“In  working  out  the  clues.  I  have  learned  I  must  walk  a  liphi 
rope.  If  they  are  too  easy  they  fail  to  challenge.  If  they  arr  l<x> 
hard  they  discourage  potential  entries.  In  the  last  contest,  lh» 
subject  was  geographical  locations  thoughout  the  world  and  muy 
protested  they  were  too  easy  and  there  were  243  correct  entrw^  * 

I  dreamed  up  fiendish  revenge.  I  .staged  a  runoff,  with  clues  withi* 
clues,  but  there  were  89  correct  solutions. 

“Using  the  Armchair  Treasure  Hunt  approach,  I  believe  »*? 
columnist  can  work  up  local  clues  with  trifling  cost  to  the  pap'' 
and  the  rewards  of  an  overwhelming  public  response.’’ 
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Brandy,  maybe,  or  a  rare  old  wine.  But 
not  candy.  !^cause  like  so  many  things, 
candy  has  to  be  fresh  to  be  good.  It  loses 
its  flavor  as  time  goes  by  .  .  .  and  finally 
isn’t  edible  at  all.  Time  changes  things 
with  newspapers,  too.  Only  the  freshest 
facts  and  figures  should  be  used  to  tell  a 
story — or  make  a  sale.  In  the  ten  years 
since  present  management  took  over,  the 


St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  has  had  a.  24% 
gain  in  total  display  advertising,  the 
evening  paper  14.9%.  The  Globe  now 
holds  39.4%  of  the  field.  Don’t  accept 
candy-coated  figures  that  could  be  stale. 
Get  ’em  fresh  and  get  results. 


In  St.  Louis,  your  salesman  should  be  the 


represented  nationally  by  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schnaitt 


SOURCE;  Media  Records 


editorial 

‘Gold  Mine  ’  Math 

IF  you  are  one  to  be  befuddled  by  the  first  grader’s  “new  math”  for¬ 
mulas,  you  may  be  bemused  by  some  figuring  that  goes  on  in  recent 
issues  of  the  Guild  Rejxirter.  Since  the  discussion  of  newspaper  publish¬ 
ing  as  “a  gold  mine”  will  be  on  the  agenda  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild’s  convention  next  month,  some  effort  should  be  made  to  get  the 
members’  mathematics  straightened  out  lest  they  be  misled  by  ignor¬ 
ance  or  deliberate  misinterpretation  of  financial  statements. 

The  Guild’s  statistical  expert  is  tjuick  to  seize  on  reports  showing 
newspaper  profits  of  a  single  newspaper  “escalated”  by  as  much  as  39% 
after  taxes  for  19(i5.  He  applies  this  fact  against  the  meager  2.9%  gain 
in  reporter  pay  which  is  an  average  for  all  of  the  contracts  in  the 
industry.  But  he  takes  the  greatest  delight  in  analyzing  the  statement 
of  Scripps-Howard  Investment  Company,  some  of  whose  stock,  inci¬ 
dentally,  is  held  in  a  guild  trust  fund  by  bequest.  “Papers  yield  226% 
on  investment,”  the  headline  in  the  Guild  Reporter  reads.  The  story 
details  how  this  jiercentage  is  calculated  on  the  basis  of  $1  par  value 
stock  when  the  company’s  original  capital  was  $600,000.  Now  the  value 
of  the  company’s  holdings  is  put  at  $22,150,555 — or,  by  the  Guild 
slide  rule,  1483%  of  investment. 

If  anyone  ever  bought  a  share  of  Scripps-Howard  stock  at  par  and 
held  it,  he  should  be  congratulated  with  a  21 -gun  salute.  By  the  same 
kind  of  math,  the  Guild’s  expert  could  waste  his  time  with  more  fun 
if  he  started  with  the  24  bucks  paid  to  the  Indians  and  figured  out 
what  Manhattan  Island  is  worth  today  with  three  of  its  six  major  news¬ 
papers  unable  to  publish  because  of  a  guild  picket  line. 

Best  Wishes,  Dr.  Hall! 

Dr.  William  E.  Hall  deserves  a  warmer  welcome  to  the  Ohio  State 
University  School  of  Journalism  than  he  has  received  since  his 
appointment  as  director  to  succeed  the  late  George  J.  Kienzle  was 
announced  in  .\pril.  E&P  has  tried  to  keep  the  antagonism  to  Dr.  Hall 
fully  exposed  in  objective  reports  and  now,  as  the  time  approaches  for 
him  to  assume  the  respionsibilities  of  the  job,  we  concur  in  the  finding 
of  an  OSU  .\rts  College  committee  of  nine  professors  that  the  break¬ 
down  of  confidence  between  the  college  administration  and  the  jour¬ 
nalism  faculty  and  students  requires  a  communications  effort  and  not 
derogation  of  Dr.  Hall’s  credentials.  Testimony  from  far  and  wide  that 
he  enriched  the  journalism  curriculum  at  the  University  of  Nebraska  is 
easy  to  come  by.  Let  tlie  dissident  OSU  teachers  decr\'  the  professors’ 
report  as  a  “whitewash,”  if  they  insist,  but  it  would  be  better  if  they 
■would  use  it  to  whitewash  tiie  smear  they  have  ajjplied  to  a  fine  jour¬ 
nalism  school. 

For  Better  Pictures 

Thf.re’s  sure  to  be  some  hot  talk  about  better  newspicturcs  at  the 
Business  and  Education  .Seminar  of  the  National  Press  Photog¬ 
raphers  Association  in  Florida  next  week.  On  the  program  are  numer¬ 
ous  disciples  of  creativity  in  photojournalism — the  fellows  who  earn¬ 
estly  beg  their  etlitors  to  appreciate  story-telling  composition  and  to  as¬ 
sign  the  cliche  shots  to  the  waste  basket.  Our  sentiments  favor  them  all 
the  way.  We  hope  picture  editors  have  been  inspired  by  the  exhibits  of 
sujjerb  press  photography  which  have  been  ap|>earing  in  E&P  for  the 
j>ast  several  years. 


/  iiill  lift  up  mine  eyes  unltt  the  hilh 
*  .  .  Psalm  I. 
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3  in  Cigarette  Case  Fined. — Neiv  York 
Times. 


He  said  he  has  rehabilitated  the  souse 
and  found  a  buyer  for  it. — Boston 
(Mass.)  Herald-Examiner. 


A  sinner  will  be  served  following  the 
service. — Oak  Creek  (Wis.)  Pictorial. 


Mrs.  Clarence  Gossen,  auxiliary,  was 
donated  to  the  Grand  Aerie  cancer  fund. 
— Pasco  (Wash.)  Tri-City  Herald. 


■TODAY'S  MAIL,  BOSS!' 


Tell  Boy  Scouts:  Drop  Short 
Pants,  Take  Interest  in  Girls 
— U'aH.sflit  (Wis.)  Record-Herald. 


Crawford,  NEA 


Writer-Camera  Team  Digs  Treasure  Yarns 


Bv  Rotl  Clartlweli 


adventure  ...  of  encounters  ■ 

with  colorful,  often  fascinating,  H 

inhabitants  off  the  beaten  path.  fl 

And  to  preserve  this  appeal,  to  ^ 

assure  the  breath  of  realism  and 
the  element  of  the  unexpected,  H 

the  column-gathering  trips  are  HH 

made  with  a  deliberate  lack  of  S 

advance  preparation. 

If  the  day  is  wet  or  foggy  or 
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Governor  James  Rhodes  of  Ohio,  Haskell  Short 


Haskell  Short  is  a  Master  in  American  his¬ 
tory,  and  a  past  master  in  political  reporting. 
He  has  been  writing  a  weekly  column  on 
Ohio  politics  for  eight  years,  has  covered 
Ohio  delegations  at  three  national  political 
conventions,  has  been  Ohio  news  manager 
for  DPI  for  the  past  nine  years. 


Reporting  in  depth 
is  only  an  empty  phrase  if  it  doesn’t 
encompass  topflight  coverage  of  both  inter¬ 
national  and  regional  events.  UPl 
gives  you  reporting  in  depth.  Stewart 
Hensley  and  Haskell  Short  are  good  examples  of 


t? 


Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk,  Stewart  Hensley 


how  we  do  it. 

Both  of  them  know  well  the  people  in 
their  areas  who  make  the  news. They  have 
that  rare  ability  to  dig  out  the  news, 
and  they  do  it  for  us— so  that  news  service 
to  UPI  subscribers  is  fast,  accurate,  complete. 


Stewart  Hensley  has  reported  from  50  coun¬ 
tries  on  almost  every  continent  in  his  22 
years  with  UPI.  As  UPl’s  chief  diplomatic  re¬ 
porter,  he  has  covered  the  Japanese  Peace 
Conference,  the  Kennedy-Khrushchev  meet¬ 
ing,  Geneva  Conferences,  NATO  Council 
meetings,  U.N.  General  Assembly  sessions. 


w 

The  New  York 


Not  the  afternoon  Shreveport  Journal  I 


“The  scope  of  its  coverage  takes  The  New  York  Times  News  Service  out  of 
the  ‘supplemental’  category,”  says  Jack  Clark,  managing  editor  of  the 
Shreveport,  La.,  Journal.  “It  provides  us  with  another  hard,  general  news 
source  to  be  judged  on  a  competitive  basis  with  our  regular  wire  services.” 
The  fact  is,  over  half  the  U.S.  papers  using  The  New  York  Times  News 
Service  are  afternoon  papers.  Let  us  teU  you  what  it  can  do  for  your  paper. 
Call  or  write:  R.  R.  Buckingham,  Editor-Manager,  The  New  York  Times 
News  Service,  Times  Square,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036,  (212)  556-7089. 
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report  from  SWEDEN 

‘Performance  Pay’  Brings 
Production  Improvements 


Higher  Wages  Made  Possible 
By  Lower  Costs  on  Newspapers 


By  Rolx'rt  U.  Brown 

Stockholm 

Membei-s  of  the  Federation 
Internationale  des  Editeurs  de 
Journaux — FIEJ  (International 
Federation  of  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers)  from  19  countries  here 
last  week  for  their  XIX  Con¬ 
gress  expressed  great  interest  in 
a  report  by  a  Swedish  delegate 
of  the  trend  to  “payment  by  per¬ 
formance”  in  the  newspaper 
business  of  this  country. 

Olof  Ljunggrren,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Swedish  Newspaper 
Employers  Association  (TA), 
reported  on  a  three-and-a-half- 
year  joint  study  of  work  and 
methods  by  employers  and 
unions  which  has  resulted  in 
adoption  of  piece  rates  or  other 
systems  of  payment  dependent 
upon  performance. 

In  1956  the  Swedish  Typog¬ 
raphers’  Union  decided  to  leave 
it  in  the  hands  of  employes  in 
each  company  to  decide  whether 
they  would  accept  work  study 
and  piecework.  It  was  adopted 
fairly  soon  in  the  book  indus¬ 
try,  according  to  Mr.  Ljung- 
gren,  but  there  was  little  inclin¬ 
ation  toward  it  in  the  newspaper 
business  until  1960  when  it  be¬ 
came  evident  that  “the  earning 
capacity  of  printing  workers  in 
the  book  presses  rose  as  piece¬ 
work  gained  ground  there.” 

Production  Improves 

A  work  study  engineer  was 
appointed  in  1961  and  the  next 
year  a  joint  investigation  proj¬ 
ect  was  set  up  for  the  typo¬ 
graphic  departments  and  the  dis¬ 
tribution  side  of  daily  news¬ 
papers.  A  special  levy  on  all 
Swedish  newspapers  provided 
the  $350,000  for  the  study  to 
determine  “is  payment  by  per¬ 
formance  more  appropriate  than 
payment  by  the  hour?” 

Mr.  Ljunggren  said  that  be¬ 
cause  of  the  differences  between 
newspaper  operations  the  results 
of  the  study  were  not  all  positive. 
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However,  among  “a  few  concrete 
examples  of  improvements”  he 
reported : 

“We  have  an  example  from  a 
paper  which,  having  introduced 
a  system  of  payment  by  per¬ 
formance,  increased  its  type¬ 
setting  production  by  more  than 
15%  without  any  increase  in 
personnel. 

“Another  example!  This  one 
refers  to  a  newspaper  where  it 
appeared  that  there  were  two 
vacancies  in  the  machine  setting 
room.  After  the  reorganization 
had  been  put  into  effect,  but  be¬ 
fore  the  incentive  payment  sys¬ 
tem  had  come  into  force,  it  was 
found  that  the  necessary  produc¬ 
tion  could  be  achieved  without 
any  need  to  fill  these  vacancies. 
Even  so,  there  was  no  increase 
in  overtime  at  the  company — 
rather  the  reverse. 

“Another  thing  we  have  found 
is  that  the  chances  of  actually 
going  to  press  on  schedule  are 
now  considerably  better.  The 
highly  expensive  and  difficult  de¬ 
lays  are  far  fewer  than  before. 
The  distribution  system  and  dis¬ 
tribution  timetables  are  more 
reliable  than  before.  All  this,  of 
course,  helps  to  cut  production 
costs. 

Additional  Saving!^ 

“I  may  mention  that  one  of 
our  member  companies  has  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  saving  in  costs 
effected  by  being  able  to  start 
the  presses  on  time  is  enough  to 
cover  the  higher  earnings  fall¬ 
ing  due  to  employes  as  a  result 
of  the  incentive  payment  system 
being  introduced.  Additional 
savings  can  thus  be  regarded  by 
the  company  as  a  surplus  to  be 
used  for  writing  off  the  cost  of 
the  study,  for  increasing  com¬ 
pany  profits,  or  for  any  other 
purpose  to  which  it  is  desired  to 
devote  gains. 

“Someone  has  said  that  the 
company  in  an  ideal  situation  is 
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one  that  can  pay  high  wages  and 
keep  wage  costs  low.  It  is  still 
too  early  to  say  whether  this 
state  of  affairs  has  come  to  pass 
in  the  newspapers  that  have  now 
begun  to  employ  the  system  of 
payment  by  performance  in 
Sweden.  As  yet,  it  is  only  three 
and  a  half  years  since  the  joint 
work  study  project  was  initiated. 
So  much  is  clear,  however,  that 
properly  applied  and  properly 
carried  through,  it  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  various  newspapers 
to  pay  higher  wages  to  their 
employes  and  yet  turn  out  their 
product  at  a  lower  cost.” 

Technical  Conferences 

FIEJ  members  heard  a  re¬ 
port  on  the  development  of  its 
technical  conferences — 240  dele¬ 
gates  from  15  countries  attended 
the  fourth  conference  and  a  fifth 
is  being  planned  for  this  Novem¬ 
ber  in  Paris — but  were  told  of  a 
growing  conflict  with  INCA — 
International  Newspaper  and 
Color  Association — which  is  also 
developing  its  own  technical 
conferences. 

Eske  Christensen,  technical 
director  of  Berlingske  Tidende, 
Copenhagen,  explained  why 
there  has  been  a  delay  in  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  FIEJ  Technical 
Institute  which  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  authorized  for  Jan.  1, 
1966.  INCA,  originally  estab¬ 
lished  by  30  European  news¬ 
papers,  is  now  accepting  all 
newspapers  at  its  meetings.  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  FIEJ  have  had 
three  meetings  with  the  INCA 
board  to  reach  an  agreement  for 
joint  effort  and  cooperation.  It 
was  assumed  success  had  been 
achieved  and  the  FIEJ  board 
approved  agreed-upon  terms  at 
its  meeting  June  6.  The  INCA 
board  rejected  it,  however,  and 
sent  a  new  proposal  to  FIEJ. 

The  new  proposal  calls  upon 
FIEJ  to  refrain  from  establish¬ 
ing  a  research  center,  that  INCA 
would  be  the  sole  center,  dues 
would  be  £500  per  paper  (in¬ 
stead  of  the  £100  previously 
agreed  upon),  that  FIEJ  be 
limited  to  2  instead  of  3  seats 
on  the  board  of  9. 

Mr.  Christensen  said  talks 


would  be  renewed  to  seek  a  solu¬ 
tion. 

Television  Advertising 

The  Congress  received  lengthy 
reports  on  the  development  of 
television  and  television  adver¬ 
tising  in  many  countries.  Al¬ 
though  there  are  some  countries 
like  Norway  and  Sweden  where 
advertising  is  not  permitted  on 
government-controlled  television 
there  appears  to  be  a  trend 
toward  that  development. 
Switzerland  reported  beginnings 
of  advertising  a  few  minutes  per 
day  and  other  delegates  noted  a 
“continuing  dialogue”  with  gov¬ 
ernment  about  the  subject  or  the 
establishment  of  another  com¬ 
mercial  channel. 

W.  S.  Morris  III,  publisher  of 
the  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle 
and  Herald,  reported  for  the 
U.S.  on  the  development  of 
CATV  systems  saying  there  are 
about  1600  of  them  of  which 
about  15%  are  newspaper  or 
publisher  affiliated.  He  sug¬ 
gested  that  “CATV  ownership 
by  newspaper  publishers  is  a 
natural  and  a  wise  step — an  es¬ 
sential  one  if  the  cable  is  lead¬ 
ing  us  toward  the  long-awaited 
electronic  newspaper.” 

In  a  formal  resolution  the 
Congress  noted  a  recent  decision 
to  increase  international  postal 
subscriptions  and  urged  all  na¬ 
tional  organizations  to  intervene 
with  their  own  post  office  sys¬ 
tems  in  order  that  existing  sub¬ 
scriptions  be  re-examined  and 
maintained  wherever  possible. 

1968  ('ongress  in  Japan 

In  view  of  an  invitation  to 
FIEJ  from  the  International 
Union  of  Advertisers’  Associa¬ 
tions  and  the  European  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Advertising  Agencies  to 
join  in  the  establishment  of  the 
“International  Foundation  for 
Research  in  Advertising”,  the 
Congress  suggested  the  joint 
constitution  of  a  tripartite  study 
committee  to  examine  aims, 
methods,  budget,  etc. 

FIEJ  is  a  federation  of  pub¬ 
lisher  associations  in  22  coun¬ 
tries  plus  affiliated  groups  from 
four  other  countries.  At  the 
closing  session  all  officers  were 
re-elected  including  Gene  Robb, 
publisher  of  the  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Times  Union  and  Knickerbocker 
News  and  ANPA  past  president, 
as  a  vicepresident  of  FIEJ.  Re¬ 
elected  president  was  Claude 
Bellanger,  director  general  of 
Le  Parisien  Libere,  Paris. 

The  FIEJ  Council  will  meet 

(Continued  on  page  64) 
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Thompson  Joins 
Hearst  Service 
In  Washington 

William  Randolph  Hearst  Jr., 
editor  in  chief  of  Hearst  News¬ 
papers,  this  week  announced  the 
appointment  of  Robert  E. 
Thompson  as  chief  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  of  Hearst  Head¬ 
line  Service  and  the  Hearst 
Newspapers. 

Thompson,  who  has  been 
White  House  correspondent  for 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  the  past 
four  years,  is  president  of  the 
White  House  Correspondents 
Association.  He  is  a  native  of 
Los  Angeles  who  earned  a  jour¬ 
nalism  degree  at  the  University 
of  Indiana  in  1949  and  went  to 
work  as  a  reporter  for  the  Fort 
Wayne  Journal-Gazette. 

Thompson  was  on  the  staff  of 
the  old  International  News  Serv¬ 
ice,  a  Hearst  unit,  in  Indian¬ 
apolis,  New  York  and  Washing¬ 
ton  before  he  became  a  press 
information  officer  for  then- 
Senator  John  F.  Kennedy.  In 
1960  and  1961  he  covered  the 
White  House  for  the  New  York 
News. 

Other  appointments  to  the 
Hearst  bureau  included:  David 
L.  Barnett,  news  editor;  and 
Leslie  H.  Whitten,  assistant 
chief. 

Barnett,  a  native  of  Savannah, 
was  a  reporter  and  political 
writer  for  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
News  Leader,  Washington  bu¬ 
reau  chief  for  North  American 
Newspaper  Alliance  and  a  free¬ 
lance  magazine  writer. 

Whitten  has  been  on  the 
Hearst  Headline  Service  staff, 
specializing  in  investigative  re¬ 
porting  and  foreign  assignments 
in  trouble  areas. 

Warrtm  J.  Rogers  Jr.  recently 
left  the  Hearst  bureau  to  be 
Washington  editor  of  Look 
magazine. 


Robert  E.  Thompson 
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Hollendonner  Boyle 


Eilitors’  President 
Moves  Out  of  State 

For  the  second  consecutive 
year,  the  president-elect  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Society  of  New's- 
paper  Editors  is  taking  a  job  out 
of  the  state,  thereby  relinquish¬ 
ing  the  post. 

A  year  ago,  George  R.  Draut 
of  the  Harrisburg  Patriot-News 
moved  to  the  editorship  of  the 
Atlantie  City  (N.  J.)  Press 
right  after  being  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  society.  He  died  last 
November. 

In  mid-July,  Francis  R.  Hol¬ 
lendonner,  recently  moved  up  to 
the  top  office  by  his  colleagues  in 
Pennsylvania,  will  leave  the 
Beaver  County  Times,  which 
serves  Beaver,  Aliquippa,  Ro¬ 
chester  and  Ambridge,  Pa.,  to  be 
editor  of  the  Schenectady 
(N.  Y.)  Union  Star. 

At  Schenectady,  Hollendonner 
will  replace  Donald  E.  Smith, 
who  resigned  to  join  the  edito¬ 
rial  executive  staff  of  the  West- 
chester-Rockland  Newspapers  in 
the  Gannett  Group  at  White 
Plains,  N.  Y.  (See  item  on  page 
Si).  He  will  also  be  rejoining 
Michael  M.  Pennock,  •who  was 
general  manager  at  the  Times 
before  becoming  publisher  of  the 
Union  Star. 

Pennock  made  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  Hollendonner’s  appoint¬ 
ment  at  a  staff  meeting  June  14. 

The  next  man  in  line  for  the 
presidency  of  the  Pennsylvania 
editors’  society  is  Samuel  Boyle, 
city  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin.  Hollendonner  was  to 
have  succeeded  John  Stroh- 
meyer,  editor  of  the  Bethlehem 
Globe-Times. 

• 

Reporters  Limited 
At  Viet  Nam  Briefing 

A  new  Defense  Department 
regulation  is  designed  to  curb 
the  number  of  reporters  who 
can  attend  briefings  on  the  war 
in  Viet  Nam.  Each  newspaper 
and  press  association  will  be 
permitted  one  representative  at 
the  Pentagon  conferences. 

Assistant  Secretary  Arthur 
Sylvester  has  declined  to  give 
any  reason  for  the  clampdown, 
except  to  say  that  “too  many” 
newsmen  have  been  attending 
the  sessions,  which  have  taken 
the  place  of  Defense  Secretary 


Hoberecht  Quits, 
UPI  Appoints 
Brydon  for  Asia 

Appointment  of  Donald  J. 
Brydon  as  general  manager  for 
Asia  of  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional,  with  headquarters  in 
Tokyo,  w’as  announced  June  16 
by  Mims  Thomason,  UPI  presi¬ 
dent. 

Brydon  succeeds  Earnest  Ho¬ 
berecht,  Asian  general  manager 
since  1951,  and  a  vicepresident 
since  1953,  who  resigned  to  be- 


Brydon  Hoberecht 


come  president  of  American 
Suppliers  Inc.,  of  Erie,  Pa.  Ho¬ 
berecht  also  will  be  associated 
with  the  Oklahoma  Land  Trust. 

American  Suppliers  is  fran¬ 
chised  for  a  worldwide  import¬ 
ing  and  exporting  business  in  a 
varied  line  of  merchandise.  One 
of  the  principals  in  the  firm  is 
F.  J.  Mitchell,  who  also  conducts 
the  Mitchell  Advertising  Agency 
in  Erie. 

Brydon,  43,  •who  has  been  bus¬ 
iness  manager  of  UPI’s  South¬ 
western  Division  since  early  in 
1965,  joined  UPI  at  St.  Louis  in 
1947.  He  has  been  a  reporter, 
editor,  bureau  manager  and 
regional  executive.  In  1962,  he 
was  appointed  general  news 
manager  for  Asia  and  remained 
in  Japan  until  his  transfer  to 
Dallas  last  year. 

Brydon  is  a  native  of  Bloom¬ 
field,  Mo.,  where  his  father 
edited  and  published  the  Bloom¬ 
field  Vindicator,  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Missouri  School  of 
Journalism  and  served  with  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  in  Europe  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  II. 

Hoberecht,  48,  is  a  native  of 
Watonga,  Okla.,  where  he 
worked  on  the  Watonga  Repub¬ 
lican.  Until  1939,  when  he  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Oklahoma  News, 
he  edited  and  published  a  maga¬ 
zine.  During  the  war  he  worked 
at  Pearl  Harbor  in  the  Navy 
public  relations  office.  He  joined 
UPI  at  Honolulu  in  January, 
1945,  was  appointed  chief  cor¬ 
respondent  and  manager  of 
Japan  in  1948,  and  Asian  gen¬ 
eral  manager  in  1951. 

McNamara’s  weekly  press  con¬ 
ferences. 
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Young  Howard 


Bailey  K.  Howard 
Stays  with  Field 
In  Top  Position 

Chicago 

Bailey  K.  Howard,  chairmaa 
of  Field  Enterprises  Educational 
Corporation,  has  been  elected 
president  of  Field  Enterprisei 
Inc.,  and  George  B.  Young  haj 
moved  up  to  chairman  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  Field  Enter¬ 
prises  from  president  of  the 
corporation. 

Howard  will  become  chief 
executive  officer  in  1968  when 
Young  plans  to  retire. 

Howard  last  fall  announced 
plans  to  resign  from  the  educa¬ 
tional  corporation  next  Sept.  30, 
the  end  of  the  company’s  fiscal 
year,  to  devote  most  of  his  ef¬ 
forts  to  other  interests.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  taking  over  his  ne» 
post,  effective  Oct.  1,  Howard 
said: 

“I  am  convinced  now  that 
there  is  no  greater  opportunity 
for  service  to  communicatioiu, 
education  and  the  public  thai 
here  in  Chicago  and  with  tht 
parent  company  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  for  which  I  began  selling 
books  25  years  ago.  I  welcome 
the  challenge  and  privilege  of 
carrying  on  the  tradition  of 
Field  Enterprises  Inc.” 

The  position  of  chairman  of 
Field  Enterprises  has  been  va¬ 
cant  since  the  death  Sept.  18, 
1965,  of  Marshall  Field  IV.  Hi' 
son,  Marshall  Field  V,  25,  is  i 
director  of  Field  Enterprises 
and  its  principal  subsidiaries,! 
trustee  of  the  family  trust  which 
owns  more  than  70  per  cent  of 
the  corporation’s  stock,  and  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  general  manager 
of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  and 
Daily  News,  which  comprise  the 
Newspaper  Division  of  Field 
Enterprises. 

Field  Enterprises  also  oper¬ 
ates  radio  station  WFLD- 
Manistique  Pulp  &  Paper  Co- 
and  two  suburten  newspaper!, 
the  Arlington  Day  and  theProe 
pect  Day,  and  partly  owns  Poh- 
lishers  Newspaper  Syndicate 

Field  Enterprises  Education 
Corp.,  publishes  World  Bw 
Encyclopedia,  Childcraft,  the 
World  Book  Dictionary,  Scie** 
Year  and  other  publications. 

UBLISHER  for  June  !«,  ^ 


Toiletry  Advertisers  Get 
Newspaper  Power  Story 


Team  of  Speakers  Details 
New  Markets,  Color  Progress 


A  demonstration  of  the  power 
inherent  in  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising,  coupled  with  an  impres¬ 
sive  picture  of  progress  within 
the  industry,  was  given  this 
week  to  an  important  body  of 
national  advertisers. 

In  a  presentation  organized 
by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  a  team  of  newspaper 
executives  promoted  the  news¬ 
paper  medium  from  the  confer¬ 
ence  platform  of  the  Toilet 
Goods  Association  meeting  at 
Lake  Placid,  New  York. 

It  was  the  first  time  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  had  told  its  full 
story  to  toilet  goods  manufac¬ 
turers  collectively.  The  associa¬ 
tion  recently  adopted  a  policy  of 
rotating  the  opportunity  for  pro¬ 
motional  dialogue  during  its  con¬ 
ference  among  the  various 
media.  Few  industries  spend 
more  on  advertising  as  a  per¬ 
centage  of  sales  than  does  the 
toilet  goods  industry. 

Speakers  covered  areas  of  ad¬ 
vertising  opportunity,  detailing 
new  markets  such  as  that  evi¬ 
denced  by  “Working  Women,” 
discussing  newspapers’  appeal  to 
teenagers,  stressing  the  strong 
position  of  the  press  at  the  local 
level,  emphasizing  the  fast  de¬ 
velopment  of  color  availability 
and  suggesting  creative  ap¬ 
proaches  for  advertisers  in  news¬ 
paper  space 


forking  Women 

Jack  Kent,  president  of  Ward- 
Griffith  Co.,  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentatives,  detailed  what  he  indi¬ 
cated  until  recently  had  been  a 
largely  neglected  but  very  im¬ 
portant  market:  the  “working 
woman.”  She  was  an  avid  news¬ 
paper  reader,  but  had  little  time 
for  television  viewing. 

The  market,  Kent  said,  repre¬ 
sented  27  million  women  and  21 
million  households — “more  than 
a  third  of  all  households  in  the 
country.”  The  top  25  markets  in 
the  country  combined  did  not 
contain  21-million  households,  he 
stressed. 

“We  think  this  market  seg¬ 
ment  is  so  important  and  has 
such  unique  socio-psychological 
characteristics  that  it  requires 

and  deserves — special  atten- 
^on  by  advertisers,”  said  Kent. 
The  woman  who  got  out  of  the 
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home,  having  completed  most  of 
her  family  commitments,  learned 
a  “different  set  of  values.” 
Her  most  precious  commodity 
was  time.  She  learned  to  budget 
every  minute  of  the  day;  rarely 
did  she  watch  daytime  tv  but 
she  had  developed  into  a  heavy 
consumer  “of  print  media,  both 
newspapers  and  magazines,” 
thus  was  deserving  of  special 
attention  by  advertisers  ,  .  . 
“both  when  it  comes  to  the  copy 
theme  and  the  media  choice.” 

Working  women  accounted  for 
50%  of  all  women’s  apparel  pur¬ 
chases.  They  spent  40%  more  on 
all  clothing,  including  men’s  and 
children’s  than  did  non-  work¬ 
ing  women.  Working  women, 
who  comprised  37%  of  all 
women,  bought  more;  47%  of 
all  purchases  of  lipstick,  facial 
cream,  perfume,  cologne.  They 
were  25%  better  prospects  for 
such  products. 

“But  it  is  a  difficult  market 
to  reach,”  said  Kent.  “Working 
women  are  found  in  all  segments 
of  society  and  cannot  be  fenced 
in  by  demographic  descriptions. 
This  is  a  gilt-edged  market — and 
in  order  to  convert  its  dynamic 
potential  into  sales  action,  new 
media  strategies  are  needed  .  .  . 
this  business-minded,  alert,  real¬ 
istic  over-time  housewife  is  not 
likely  to  be  persuaded  by  the 
same  type  of  sales  messages  that 
trigger  the  traditional  suburban¬ 
ite  housewife  surrounded  by 
dirty  kids  and  a  tolerant  hus¬ 
band.” 


Youth  Market 

“Aside  from  being  large  in 
itself,  as  it  is  today,  the  youth 
market  can  only  be  regarded  as 
our  business  future  .  .  .”,  said 
Laurie  L.  Cavanaugh,  president 
of  the  National  Newspaper  Pro¬ 
motion  Association,  and  director 
of  promotion  and  public  service, 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune. 

Appealing  to  youth,  instruct¬ 
ing  and  informing  the  younger 
generation — “with  their  own  en¬ 
thusiastic  cooperation”  —  had 
been  the  mainstay  of  newspaper 
public  service  programs  for  more 
than  25  years,  said  Cavanaugh, 
who  detailed  many  such  events 
which  demonstrated  this  point. 

Newspaper  readership  in¬ 
creased  as  teenagers  went 
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through  school.  Recent  surveys 
showed  that,  while  69%  of  those 
who  completed  only  the  fresh¬ 
man  year  read  newspapers  on 
the  average  weekday,  readership 
was  high  among  high  school 
graduates,  amounting  to  87%. 

Cavanaugh  cited  many  ex¬ 
amples  of  newspaper  involve¬ 
ment  across  the  nation  with  the 
teenage  market,  then  quoted 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 
figures  which  showed: 

•  A  teenager  today  is  one  out 
of  every  eight  consumers; 

•  He  or  she  spends  one  out 
of  every  36  total  consumer 
dollars; 

•  He  or  she  spends  one  out  of 
every  24  retail  dollars; 

•  A  Time/Life  report  indi¬ 
cates  that  total  teenage  spending 
reached  almost  $12-billion  last 
year,  or  an  average  of  about 
$490  for  each  teenager. 

Current  audits  and  surveys 
showed,  he  said,  that  the  daily 
newspaper  reached  both  teen¬ 
agers  and  adults — average  daily 
readership  for  the  former  was 
72%  and  for  the  latter,  80%. 
The  second  figure  was  important 
because  parents  were  a  great 
influence  on  teenage  purchases. 

“It’s  a  developing  process — as 
kids  get  older,  as  they  get  more 
mature,  they  read  newspapers 
more  frequently  and  depend 
upon  them  more.  Facts  from 
Minnesota,  Texas,  Florida, 
Pennsylvania — from  all  over — 
and  from  national  averages,  tell 
us  this,”  he  stressed. 

*  «  * 

Comics;  New  Developments 

“New  developments  are  really 
continuing  developments  which 
have  contributed  in  recent  years 
to  provide  comics  with  broader 
reach  and  higher  readership, 
thus  improving  the  opportunities 
for  more  effective  advertising,” 
said  Charles  T.  Kline,  president, 
Metro  Sunday  Comics  Network. 

And  advertisers  employing  all 
Sunday  sections  available  now 
had  a  reach  of  134-million,  an 
increase  of  20  million  persons 
over  the  past  ten  years.  Con¬ 
tinuing  readership  studies  indi¬ 
cated  that  7  out  of  10  adults, 
most  teenagers  and  virtually  all 
children,  read  comics.  News¬ 
paper  comic  content  had  moved 
into  the  space  age  and  had  kept 
pace  with  current  affairs. 

“Several  of  our  popular  fea¬ 
tures,”  said  Kline,  “have  built 
audiences  of  25  to  30  million 
fans  in  a  relative  short  period.” 
Advertisers  were  not  unaware  of 


the  growth — in  all  areas — of 
Sunday  comics.  National  adver¬ 
tising  doubled  in  1964,  plained 
out  in  1965.  This  year,  bakings 
were  up  40%  over  last  year. 

«  *  * 

l»cal  Marketing 

Today’s  marketers,  because  of 
“the  staggering  mobility  of  our 
population,”  were  faced  with 
multiple  new  and  complicated 
local  marketing  problems  in  get¬ 
ting  their  products  off  the 
shelves  and  into  the  hands  of  the 
consumer. 

This  was  the  theme  developed 
by  Merrel  M.  DuBois,  adver¬ 
tising  director,  Gannett  News¬ 
papers,  president-elect  of  Inter¬ 
national  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives,  in  explaining  the 
“uniquely  valuable  role”  of  the 
newspaper  at  the  local  level. 

“Every  newspaper  is  singu¬ 
larly  different.  Every  newspaper 
has  a  different  personality, 
name,  character,  standard,  and 
style  of  presentation.  Even  the 
size  of  newspapers  differs,”  he 
said. 

Thus,  newspapers  became  con¬ 
sumer-accepted  products  only 
after  the  publishers  added  the 
right  LOCAL  combination  of 
news,  features,  advertising,  de¬ 
livery  service,  and  all  other  in¬ 
gredients  that  his  consumers — 
the  readers  —  demanded  and 
bought,  city  by  city.  The  news¬ 
paper  popular  in  one  city  was 
not  always  popular  in  another. 

“In  this  sense,  newspapers  .  . . 
as  a  national  advertising 
medium  .  .  .  are  uniquely  differ¬ 
ent  from  all  other  mass  adver¬ 
tising  media  . . .  Newspapers  are 
not  a  national  medium — even 
though  they  are  everywhere. 
Newspapers  are  local  informa¬ 
tion,  service  media  .  .  .  the  news¬ 
paper  is  singularly  able  to  offer 
today’s  marketers,  the  kind  of 
essential  local  information  and 
service  so  necessary  in  the  sell¬ 
ing  of  their  goods,  ideas,  and 
services  .  .  .”  he  concluded. 

Still  on  the  local  theme,  John 
F.  Thurman,  another  speaker, 
had  a  question  to  ask:  “Gentle¬ 
men,  the  responsibility  of  a 
newspaper  to  its  advertisers,  be 
they  retailers,  wholesalers,  or 
manufacturers,  has  changed  in 
just  the  last  few  years  but  I 
wonder  if  you  know  just  how 
much  it  has  changed?” 

Thurman,  assistant  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  answered  his  own 
question,  saying:  “You  might 
say  that  more  and  more  news¬ 
papers  across  the  country  are 
going  above  and  beyond  the  call 
of  duty  to  provide  means  to  move 
merchandise  more  effectively. 
More  and  more  newspapers  are 
spending  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  each  year  to  pre-con¬ 
dition  the  consumer  and  it 
(Continued  on  page  56) 
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College  Editor  Faces 
Trial  for  Contempt 


Notson  Sees 
More  Court 
Restrictions 

Robert  C.  Notson,  president 
of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  believes  the 
Supreme  Court  ruling  in  the 
Sheppard  Case  may  lead  the 
courts  to  “hide  from  public 
knowledge  virtually  all  of  the 
facts  of  law  enforcement  and 
the  administration  of  justice.” 

Notson,  executive  editor  of  the 
Purtlarid  Oregonian,  said  the 
decision  invalidating  the  verdict 
of  second-degree  murder  against 
Sheppard  supplied  useful  guide¬ 
lines  to  trial  courts  and  the 
press.  (E&P,  June  11). 

“But  the  court  did  not  stop 
there,”  he  noted  in  an  article 
in  the  Sunday  Oregonian.  In  his 
view  the  court  had  seized  upon 
an  extreme  case  and  generalized. 

“A  court  statement  that  un¬ 
fair  and  prejudicial  news  com¬ 
ment  on  pending  trials  has  be¬ 
come  increasingly  prevalent  is 
not  true,”  he  commented. 
“American  newspapers  have 
been  increasingly  circumspect  in 
the  handling  of  news  of  criminal 
matters,  and  any  fair  analysis 
of  their  columns  over  the  years 
should  demonstrate  that  this  is 
true.” 

“There  is  no  body  of  evidence 
anywhere  to  support  the  claim 
that  publication  of  sober  and 
factual  pre-trial  information  has 
resulted  in  innocent  men  being 
convicted,”  he  said. 

“The  interest  of  the  courts, 
the  public  and,  in  the  long  run, 
the  defendant,  lies  in  keeping 
the  processes  of  justice  under 
the  close  scrutiny  of  the  public. 
Experience  of  history  indicates 
that  the  greatest  insurance  of 
a  fair  trial  is  an  open  trial  and 
that  goes  for  every  stage  of  law 
enfoixement.” 

*  *  * 

The  Sheppard  decision  drew 
comment  from  Solicitor  General 
Thurgood  Marshall,  who,  speak¬ 
ing  in  Washington,  told  the  na¬ 
tion’s  prosecutors,  “you’ve  got  to 
guard  against  leaks  to  the 
p  .-ess.” 

“It  is  improper  for  the  ar¬ 
resting  officer  or  the  prosecuting 
attorney  to  say  the  accused  ad¬ 
mitted  a  crime,  confessed  to  the 
crime  or  that  he  has  a  criminal 
record,”  Marshall  told  a  lunch¬ 
eon  of  the  National  District  At¬ 
torneys  Association  Foundation. 

“The  Sheppard  case  means 
you’ve  got  to  be  very  careful 
about  publicity,  about  letting 
the  press  run  your  office  or  the 
courts,”  he  added. 

*  «  # 
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The  Common  Pleas  Court,  To¬ 
ledo,  Ohio,  refused  a  plea  for 
an  accused  killer  to  study  news 
stories  of  the  crime  to  see  if  a 
fair  trial  can  be  held. 

Nate  Solverman,  attorney  for 
Alberto  Sanchez,  asked  the 
court’s  permission  to  take  depo¬ 
sitions  from  Toledo  and  Detroit 
newspapers,  radio  and  tv  sta¬ 
tions  about  the  origin  of  stories 
they  used  on  the  death  of  a 
three-year-old  boy. 

Judge  John  Connors  rejected 
the  request  on  the  ground  that 
the  expense  involved  before  the 
case  came  to  trial  would  be  un¬ 
warranted.  He  said  the  issue  of 
impaneling  an  impartial  jury 
would  be  considered  when  the 
trial  is  begun. 

• 

Federated  Group 
Gkies  to  Katz 

Four  newspapers  owned  by 
Federated  Publications  Inc. 
which  published  4,123,644  lines 
of  national  advertising  last  year 
were  assigned  this  week  to  the 
Katz  Agency  Inc.  for  national 
advertising  representation. 

The  papers  are:  Lansing 
(Mich.)  State  Journal,  Battle 
Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer  & 
News,  Lafayette  (Ind.)  Journal 
&  Courier,  and  Marion  (Ind.) 
Chronicle  &  Leader-Tribune. 

Federated’s  Boise  (Idaho) 
Statesman  newspapers  have 
been  represented  by  Katz’s 
newspaper  division  since  1958. 
The  Lansing  and  Marion  papers 
were  represented  by  Sawyer, 
Ferguson  &  Walker  Co.  With 
the  appointment  of  Katz,  the 
Battle  Creek  and  Lafayette  pa¬ 
pers  are  resuming  national  rep¬ 
resentation. 


Waterbury,  Conn. 

Robert  O’Connor,  18-year-old 
summer  intern  at  the  Water¬ 
bury  Republican,  faces  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  having  to  cut  journalism 
classes  at  Northeastern  Univer¬ 
sity  in  the  fall  to  stand  trial 
here  on  a  breach  of  the  peace 
charge. 

While  checking  on  an  accident 
story  at  Police  Headquarters 
here  Sunday  night  (June  12), 
O’Connor  got  into  an  argument 
with  an  officer  on  duty  who  re¬ 
fused  to  let  him  look  at  the  re¬ 
ports. 

According  to  O’Connor’s  ver¬ 
sion,  he  used  the  expression, 
“Now  just  a  goddam  minute,” 
and  the  sergeant  grabbed  him, 
pushed  him  against  a  w'all  and 
said,  “You’re  under  arrest.” 

Later,  the  sergeant’s  superior 


EL’GENE,  Ore. 

Circuit  Judge  Edward  Leavy 
has  set  June  27  as  the  date  when 
he  will  hear  arguments  before 
deciding  whether  to  cite  Miss 
Annette  Buchanan  for  contempt 
of  court  and  sentence  her  to  a 
term  in  prison  or  impose  a  fine. 

The  20-year-old  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Oregon  Daily  Emer¬ 
ald,  student  newspaper  at  the 
University  of  Oregon,  again  re¬ 
fused  on  June  15  to  tell  a  Grand 
Jury  the  names  of  seven  stu¬ 
dents  she  had  interviewed  for  a 
story  about  the  use  of  mari¬ 
juana. 

Her  attorney,  Arthur  John¬ 
son,  asked  the  judge,  who  had 
ordered  Miss  Buchanan  to  iden¬ 
tify  the  narcotics  users,  to  grant 
time  for  him  to  prepare  argu¬ 
ments  why  she  should  not  be 
compiled  to  divulge  the  source 
of  her  information. 

While  Oregon  is  not  one  of  the 
12  states  which  have  adopted 
reporter  privilege  statutes  since 
1896,  Miss  Buchanan  relied  on 
common  law  in  defense  of  her 
position  that  a  reporter  should 
not  be  required  to  violate  a  con¬ 
fidence. 

She  declared  in  court:  “I  feel 
I  still  have  a  duty  to  myself  and 
to  those  who  trusted  me  to  ful¬ 
fill  their  trust.” 

Miss  Buchanan  is  a  paid  em¬ 
ploye  of  the  newspaper  which 
is  indirectly  supported  by  state 
funds.  Her  story  appeared  in 
the  May  24  edition  of  the 
Emerald.  Three  of  her  staff 


said  O’Connor  had  used  a  four- 
letter  word  and  this,  “coupled 
with  his  attitude,”  prompted  the 
arrest. 

O’Connor  appeared  before 
Circuit  Judge  Milton  Herman  on 
June  15  and  asked  for  a  jury 
trial.  His  counsel  was  J.  War¬ 
ren  Upson,  secretary  of  Amer¬ 
ican-Republican  Inc. 

Due  to  a  heavy  docket,  the 
case  may  not  be  reached  until 
September  or  later.  O’Connor  is 
out  on  $150  bail. 

The  newspapers  have  been 
having  difficulty  in  obtaining 
news  from  the  police  depart¬ 
ment,  following  publication  of 
stories  about  accidents  in  which 
police  officers  have  been  in¬ 
volved.  The  Republican  also  has 
been  critical  of  police  bail  bond 
practices. 


members,  summoned  before  the 
grand  jury,  testified  Misg 
Buchanan  was  the  only  one  who 
knew  the  names  of  the  students 
who  described  their  experiences 
with  marijuana. 

In  a  25-minute  appearance  be^ 
fore  the  jury  June  15,  the  editor 
still  insisted  she  wouldn’t  have 
gotten  the  information  for  the 
story  without  promising  to  pro- 
tect  her  sources. 

Her  attorney  has  said  he  will 
appeal  the  case  to  the  Oregon 
Supreme  Court  if  Miss  Bu¬ 
chanan  is  held  in  contempt. 

In  the  absence  of  statutes, 
courts  have  rarely  given  a  news¬ 
man  the  benefit  of  a  confidential 
privilege  but  there  is  no  case 
on  record  which  is  an  exact 
parallel  of  the  one  here.  (Jen- 
erally,  it  has  been  argued  that 
the  reporter’s  protection  of  a 
confidence  results  in  exposures 
of  wrongdoing  which  otherwise 
might  not  come  to  light. 

Torre  Case  Recalled 

The  most  celebrated  case  of 
recent  years  was  that  in  1958-59 
of  Marie  Torre,  a  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  columnist,  who 
went  to  jail  for  10  days  bwause 
she  steadfastly  refus^  to  iden¬ 
tify  the  source  of  information 
concerning  the  actress-singer, 
Judy  Garland. 

Miss  Garland  was  suing  G)- 
lumbia  Broadcasting  System  for 
libel  and  she  contended  Miss 
Torre’s  informant  was  essentiil 
to  trial  of  her  case.  The  colum¬ 
nist  lost  her  appeals.  Justice 
Potter  Stewart,  who  now  sits  <» 
the  Supreme  Court,  wrote  the 
decision  holding  that  neither 
New  York  State  nor  the  Federal 
government  had  provided  a 
shield  of  confidence  for  a  re¬ 
porter  and  testimony  needed  in 
the  administration  of  justice 
was  more  essential  to  society’s 
welfare  than  the  protection  of 
a  news  source.  The  Supreme 
Court  declined  to  consider  the 
case.  About  a  year  after  Miss 
Torre  had  served  time,  Miss 
Garland  withdrew  her  lawsuit 

A  Michigan  court  ruled  years 
ago  that  a  reporter  was  libelled 
by  the  statement  that  he  had 
divulged  a  confidential  source  of 
information. 

A  Color  First 

The  first  offset  preprinted 
SpectaColor  double  truck  ad¬ 
vertisement  was  carried  by  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  the  we^  d 
June  5.  The  ad  was  placed  hj 
Campbell-Ewald  for  Chevrol* 
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Reporter  Asks  for  Jury 
To  Hear  Cuss  Word  Case 


Phot  ographer-of*  Year 

Honor  Will  Be  Shared  Ten  seconds  is  all  it  takes  for  the  printmaking  machine — the  Koda 

_  Ektamatic  Processor — to  produce  a  semi-dry  finished  print,  as  dem 

,  ,  onstrated  here  by  Tony  Spina,  Detroit  Free  Press  chief  photographei 

A  news  photo^apher,  Boris  - 

Spremo  of  the  Toronto  Daily  rapher  for  the  Toronto  Globe  OSU  Faculty  Report 
Star,  tied  for  first  prize  with  a  and  Mail  and  Ernie  Lee  of  the  |-v,  „  H 

professional  photographer,  Ken  London  Free  Press  were  named  '-^•^ays  tlall  Selection 

Bell,  for  the  1966  Canadian  Pho-  Masters  of  Photographic  Arts  Columbus, 

tographer  of  the  Year  Award,  by  the  PPOC.  Appointment  of  Dr.  w’i 

The  pair  will  share  the  cash 
award  of  $300  donated  jointly 
in  the  competition  by  the  Profes¬ 
sional  Photographers  of  Canada 
and  Canadian  Industrial  Photo¬ 
graph  magazine.  One  hundred  _  _  ^ _ ^ 

and  eight  entrants  submitted  a  the  Soviet  news  agency,  have 

total  of  843  prints  for  the  con-  fonnalized  a  1944  agreement  for 

sideration  of  the  judges.  exchange  of  their  reports.  AFF 

John  Boyd,  recently  retired  service  will  go  directly  to  Izves- 
after  43  years  as  chief  photog-  tia  and  Pravda  in  Moscow. 


Detroit 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  has 
automated  its  film  processing 
operation. 

Two  machines  have  turned  the 
trick — the  new  12-inch  Rolor 
Transflo  Automatic  Dry-to-Dry 
Processor  for  film  developing 
and  a  Kodak  Ektamatic  Proces¬ 
sor  for  automatic  printmaking. 

“We’re  still  experimenting 
with  both  machines,”  said  Chief 
Photographer  Tony  Spina.  “But 
they’re  proving  to  be  very  effec- 


AFP-Tass  Exchange 


tive  in  making 


tion  faster,  easier  and  more 
economical.” 

The  developing  machine — the 
Rolor  Transflo — processes  black 
and  white  sheet  film  up  to  8  x 
10  inches  and  ail  sizes  of  roll 
film.  It  produces  dry,  finished 
negatives  in  4%  minutes  (HC- 
110  developer  at  84  degrees), 
three  times  faster  than  the  old 
hand-developing  operation. 

The  printing  machine — the 
Kodak  Ektamatic — produces  a 
semi-dry  finished  print  in  10 
seconds. 

“Under  the  new  system,” 
Spina  said,  “when  one  of  our  13 
photographers  comes  back  from 
a  job,  he  feeds  his  undeveloped 
film  into  the  Rolor  Transflo, 
makes  his  enlargements  from  the 
dry  negatives  and  runs  the 
paper  through  the  Ektamatic. 

The  whole  process  takes  less 
than  10  minutes.” 

Under  deadline  pressure. 
Spina  said  prints  can  be  used 
just  as  they  come  from  the 
Ektamatic.  “But  if  we  have  the 
time,”  he  added,  “we  still  prefer 
to  fix,  wash  and  dry  the  prints 
before  delivery.” 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for 


MAN  OF  STATURE  in  fh*  businau  of  newt  photography  is  Gor¬ 
don  Harding,  Dubuqua  Talagraph-Harald,  who  won  thraa  first  placas, 
one  second,  one  third  and  four  honorable  mentions  in  the  annual 
competition  of  the  Iowa  Press  Photographers  Association.  He  took 
the  title  of  IPPA  Press  Photographer  of  the  Year  and  won-re- 
election  as  president  of  the  association. 
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nalism  department  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nebraska,  will  take 
over  his  new  job  July  1,  succeed¬ 
ing  Acting  Director  Paul 
Barton. 

Arts  College  Dean  J.  Osborn 
Fuller,  who  recommended  Hall 
over  the  protests  of  nine  jour¬ 
nalism  faculty  members,  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  content  with  the 
faculty  committee’s  findings. 

• 

Name  Changed 

Cleveland 
The  Plain  Dealer  has  changed 
the  name  of  its  new  weekly 
entertainment  magazine,  “Go,” 
to  “pd — the  action  magazine.” 
The  magazine,  edited  by  Emer¬ 
son  Batdorff,  appears  each  Fri¬ 
day  with  the  PD. 

• 

In  Fashion  Dept. 

Cleveland 
Miss  Jeanne  Albers,  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Marymount  College, 
Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  has  joined  the 
fashion  department  of  the  Plain 
Dealer  as  assistant  to  Miss 
Hyacinth  Yaple,  fashion  editor. 
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On  Top  of  the  News 
After  Tornado  Blows 


Topeka,  Kans. 

It  was  after  6  p.m.  and  the 
first  edition  of  the  Topeka  Daily 
Capital  was  practically  w'rapped 
up. 

Night  City  Editor  Jim  Petter- 
son  had  driven  to  his  home  in 
Southwest  Topeka  for  his  eve¬ 
ning  meal. 

Dick  Crawford,  who  was  man¬ 
ning  the  wdre  desk,  had  also  gone 
home  to  eat. 

Harold  McCurry,  who  was  in 
the  slot,  had  moved  back  to  the 
composing  room  to  help  make  up. 

It  was  a  calm  scene  at  that 
time  on  Wednesday,  June  8. 

By  7:24  p.m.,  however,  it  was 
all  changed. 

A  tornado  dipped  down  out  of 
the  humid  Kansas  sky,  slashed  a 
diagonal  scar  across  Kansas’ 
Capital  City  from  southwest  to 
northeast  and  left  17  persons 
dead,  450  injured,  3,000  home¬ 
less  and  damage  estimated  at 
$100  million. 

Petterson  saw  the  funnel  cloud 
skirt  past  his  house  and  after 
knowing  it  was  safe,  he  headed 
for  the  office  five  miles  distant 
to  begin  what  he  knew  was 
going  to  be  a  long  night. 

Plant  Escapes  Damage 

Crawford  started  to  drive 
back.  In  two  hours,  he  had  made 
little  headway. 

The  funnel  had  knocked  out 
phone  lines  and  electric  power 
to  the  newspaper  building  for 
Stauffer  Publications  Inc. 

The  storm  roared  through  the 
newspaper  parking  lot,  dam¬ 
aging  trees  and  blowing  out 
virtually  every  window  in  every 
car.  There  was  little  damage  to 
the  building  which  was  erected 
about  three  years  ago.  Only  the 
double  front  doors  had  been 
blown  in. 

Petterson  immediately  moved 
newspaper  operations  across  the 
street  into  a  large  conference 
room  at  the  Ramada  Inn,  a  motel 
which  still  had  phone  service 
and  which  had  emergency  power 
units.  Executive  Editor  Tom  L. 
Kiene  made  it  back  to  the  office 
over  a  three-mile  route  and 
found  most  of  the  staff  present. 

Many  reporters  and  photog¬ 
raphers  weren’t  able  to  notify 
Petterson  or  Kiene  that  they 
were  i-eturning  to  work.  They 
just  did. 

Roy  Miller,  a  sports  writer, 
had  flown  with  a  photographer 
to  North-Central  Kansas  to  do  a 
story  on  fishing  prospects  and 
camping  facilities  at  Lovewell 
Lake.  He  returned  in  time  to 
rescue  his  wife  from  their  apart¬ 


ment  which  had  been  damaged 
by  the  tornado. 

“It  blew  out  the  wall  but  left 
the  bedroom  and  all  of  our 
clothes,’’  he  said. 

Miller  took  his  wife  to  his 
parents’  home  in  Topeka,  then 
returned  to  help  anyway  he 
could. 

Phologs  Lose  Their  Homes 

Rich  Clarkson,  chief  photogra¬ 
pher,  and  Jack  Ken  ward,  staff 
photographer,  lost  their  homes 
in  the  storm. 

Clarkson  had  recently  pur¬ 
chased  his  duplex,  now  it  was 
gone.  He  had  the  clothes  on  his 
back  and  camera  equipment  in 
his  car. 

“My  place  is  the  one  with  the 
color  television  set  out  on  the 
lawn,’’  he  said. 

At  sunup  he  rode  in  a  small 
plane  and  made  aerial  pictures 
of  devastated  areas. 

Kenward’s  house  was  levelled. 
He  was  cruising  on  assignment, 
returned  to  his  home  when  he 
knew  it  was  in  the  storm’s  path, 
located  his  wife  and  four  chil¬ 
dren  in  a  neighbor’s  basement, 
took  them  to  the  home  of  a 
friend  for  the  night  and  then 
worked  past  midnight. 

Charlie  Smith,  another  Capi¬ 
tal  Journal  sports  writer,  was 
eating  supper  at  his  apartment, 
which  is  in  the  same  apartment 
complex  as  Millers’,  with  his 
wife  and  her  mother. 

He  protected  the  two  women 
in  a  comer  of  the  building  and 
after  surveying  his  loss,  packed 
his  wife  up  to  return  to  Lawr¬ 
ence  with  her  mother.  He  then 
worked  through  the  night. 

Because  of  the  loss  of  power, 
Petterson  and  Jim  Robinson, 
production  superintendent,  con¬ 
ferred  with  Dolph  Simons  of  the 
Lawrence  Journal-World  who 
offered  all  facilities  of  his  plant 
20  miles  away  for  production  of 
the  Thursday  morning  Capital. 

A  full  crew  of  Journal-World 
employes  returned  to  their  plant 
and  began  to  set  up  operations. 
Kiene  operated  a  “taxi  service” 
for  reporters,  taking  them  to  key 
news  spots. 

McCurry  moved  his  operations 
to  Lawrence  and  wrote  headlines 
and  handled  make-up  from 
there. 

Petterson  processed  copy 
which  was  written  by  candle¬ 
light  in  the  Ramada  Inn. 

Later,  telephone  service  was 
restored  at  the  Capital-Journal 
and  although  there  still  was  no 
power,  operations  resumed  over 
there. 

Stories  were  phoned  to  re¬ 


write  men  in  Lawrence  and  pho-  Gourlev  and  Wife  Buy 
tographers  processed  their  pic-  i  r  i-ki  i  o  i 

tures  at  the  Journal-World  and  ^.ontrol  ot  Ukla.  Bank 

they  were  engraved  there.  Oklahoma  City 

It  was  after  3  a.m.  Thursday,  j.  Leland  Gourley,  publisher 
June  9,  when  the  paper  went  to  of  the  Henryetta  (Okla.)  Free 
P*ess.  Lance,  and  his  wife  have 

The  four-page  paper  included  acquired  controlling  interest  in 
numerous  eye-witness  accounts  the  State  Capitol  Bank  which 
of  the  storm  by  reporters,  a  list  fie  heads  as  chairman  and  presi- 
of  the  dead  and  injured  and  pic-  dent. 

tures.  A  headline  over  a  three-  Gourley  told  a  meeting  of 
column  story  on  page  1  said  stockholders  he  is  “putting  poli- 
“Lavvrence  Paper  Helps  Us  To  tics  on  the  shelf  and  plunging 
Publish  This  Edition.”  back  full-force  in  the  banking 

Most  Capital-Journal  em-  business.” 
ployes  finished  their  “double  “Last  year,  partly  due  to  my 
shift”  at  3  a.m.  and  four  hours  interest  in  politics,  our  bank 
later,  most  of  them  were  back  levelled  off  after  having  been  the 
ready  to  go  again.  fifth  fastest  growing  bank  in 

The  afternoon  State  Journal  the  nation  the  preceding  year,” 
produced  another  four-page  Gourley  said.  “But  it  is  not  our 
paper  in  Lawrence  but  electric  nature  to  stand  still.” 
power  was  restored  at  5:30  p.m.  The  banker,  publisher  and 
that  day  and  the  Capital  re-  broadcaster  was  Democratic 
sumed  normal  operations.  candidate  for  Governor. 

•  State  Capitol  Bank  has  capital 

Pen  Makes  a  Point  accounts  including  deferr^  in- 

come,  of  more  than  $800,000. 

Washington  Deposits  are  averaging  approxi- 
Newsmen  who  cover  the  Pen-  mately  $10  millions.  The  bank 
tagon  chipped  in  for  a  birthday  was  chartered  November  1,  1962. 
present  for  Defense  Secretary  • 

Robert  S.  McNamara  when  he  ,  i* 

reached  50  on  June  9.  The  Photo  for  Stamp 
“peace  offering,”  a  gold  pen,  was  A  new  Congolese  postage 
considered  noteworthy  in  view  stamp  features  a  profile  of  Pres- 
of  the  often  strained  relations  ident  Joseph  D.  Mobutu  that  is 
between  reporters  and  the  Sec-  based  on  a  photograph  which  an 
retary.  With  the  pen  went  a  Associated  Press  cameraman 
greeting  of  “happy  birthday” —  made  last  Dec.  12  at  Baudouin 
written  on  a  computer  card.  Stadium  in  Leopoldville. 

Hurricane  Special 
Follows  Mainsheet 


St.  Pettersburg,  Fla. 

A  new  technique  for  produc¬ 
ing  hurricane  editions  was  in¬ 
troduced  by  the  St.  Petersburg 
Times  June  9  as  Hurricane 
Alma  hovered  offshore  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  aiming  110- 
mile-an-hour  winds  at  this  re¬ 
sort  area. 

To  insure  the  Times  81-year 
record  of  never  failing  to  print 
a  morning  paper,  and  to  assure 
readers  the  latest  possible  storm 
news  and  pictures,  a  mainsheet 
and  wrap-around  format  was 
created. 

The  46-page  mainsheet,  con¬ 
taining  usual  news  and  feature 
sections,  including  markets,  was 
printed  at  8  p.m.,  four  hours  be¬ 
fore  the  eye  of  the  storm  was 
expected  to  hit  St.  Petersburg, 
possibly  disrupting  the  electric 
power  supply  that  drives  the 
presses. 

Mainsheet  was  delivered  to 
circulation  substations,  where  a 
48-page  advance  run  containing 
food  and  special  ad  sections 
printed  earlier  that  morning, 
was  inserted  by  carriers. 


Meanwhile,  newsmen  were 
busy  covering  the  arrival  of  the 
rare  June  storm,  which  left  a 
path  of  death  and  destruction 
in  Honduras,  Cuba  and  the 
Florida  Keys. 

Eighteen  reporters  and  seven 
photographers  covered  the  hur¬ 
ricane  “as  it  went  by,”  provid¬ 
ing  late,  eye-witness  accounts 
for  a  3  a.m.,  four-page  wrap¬ 
around.  The  four-page  hurricane 
special  was  trucked  to  circula¬ 
tion  points  where  it  was 
wrapped  around  the  already  as¬ 
sembled  94-page  paper  and  de¬ 
livered  to  subscribers. 

This  late  deadline  technique 
provided  Times  readers  news  the 
city  had  been  pounded  by  90- 
mile-an-hour  winds  before  Alma 
shifted  her  course  to  the  north¬ 
west  and  spared  local  residents 
her  heaviest  punch. 

To  complete  the  imaginative 
hurricane  coverage,  the  Evening 
Independent,  afternoon  compan¬ 
ion  paper  of  the  Times,  printed 
a  special  10-page  wrap-around 
section  with  56  daylight  picture* 
and  stories  of  the  destructiwt 
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Some  Editorial 


Page  ‘Surgery’ 


When  Professor  John  M.  Harrison  of  The  Pennsylvania 
State  University  was  asked  to  present  an  Editorial  Page 
Critique  for  the  1966  Pennsylvania  Press  Conference 
(May  27-28),  he  invited  Will  S.  Harrison,  associate  editor  of 
the  Toledo  Blade,  to  undertake  the  assignment.  The  Toledo 
editor,  who  is  a  past  chairman  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Editorial  Writers,  received  copies  of  Pennsylvania  newspapers 
published  in  March  that  contained  793  editorials  for  his 
perusal.  Professor  Harrison  introduced  Will  Harrison  with 
the  note  that  he’s  the  son  of  a  North  Carolina  Methodist 
minister,  a  Chapel  Hill  graduate,  an  understudy  of  Jonathan 
Daniels  of  the  Raleigh  News  and  Observer,  and  one  of  the 
reasons  the  Toledo  Blade  lives  up  to  its  claim  to  be  “One 
of  America’s  Great  Newspapers.”  What  follows  is  Will 
Harrison’s  “Look  at  Pennsylvania  Daily  Editorial  Pages.” 


HARRISON  &  HARRISON — The  team  that  conducted  an  editorial 
page  critique  at  the  Pennsylvania  Press  Conference  consisted  of 
W.  S.  Harrison,  left,  associate  editor  of  the  Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade, 
and  John  M.  Harrison,  right,  associate  professor  of  journalism  at 
The  Pennsylvania  State  University. 


By  W.  S.  Harrison 

It  was  an  instructive  experi¬ 
ence  for  me  to  wander  over  the 
Pennsylvania  editorial  land¬ 
scape  as  it  appeared  in  that 
March  week.  I  climbed  some  of 
the  mountains — and  small  hills 
— from  which  you  prophesied 
and  hurled  an  occasional  bolt, 
wandered  in  the  drowsy  valleys 
where  you  gently  shepherded 
your  flocks,  and  averted  my  eyes 
— let  me  admit  it — from  some 
mounds  of  editorial  slag. 

I  was  forever  wandering  off 
into  the  nooks  and  crannies  of 
your  pages,  attracted  by  out¬ 
croppings  of  individuality. 

In  a  signed  column  by  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Broumsville  Telegraph 
there  was  a  most  lucid  and  help¬ 
ful  description  of  how  to  plant 
sweet  peas — “a  trench  about 
nine  or  10  inches  deep  .  .  .  Into 
the  trench  toss  some  well-rotted 
manure,  as  much  as  six  or  seven 
inches  of  it.”  I’ve  always  loved 
sweet  peas.  That’s  something  I 
wanted  to  know. 

The  Benefits  of  Dandelions 

And  in  a  column  of  the  Sen¬ 
tinel  of  Lewiston  there  was  a 
recipe  for  the  preparation  of 
dandelion  greens,  which  I  can 
still  get  along  without  even 
though  the  writer  said  that 
everyone  could  agree  on  the 
benefits  of  eating  them  in  the 
spring  when  nice  and  tender. 
They  are,  he  said,  “an  excellent 
interior  cleanser,  a  great  blood 
purifier.” 

The  Gazette  and  Daily  of  York 
had  a  signed  column  in  stout 
defense  of  a  drinking  man  who 
had  sense  enough  to  get  his  car 
off  the  streets  and  sleep  off  the 
effects  of  whiskey — only  to  be 
fined  for  trespassing  on  a  park¬ 
ing  lot. 

A  number  of  you  had  editori¬ 
als  on  St.  Patrick’s  Day.  Mostly, 
I  fear,  they  were  stereotyped 
blarney.  The  Wilkes-Barre 
Times  Leader,  however,  over¬ 
flowed  the  editorial  columns  and 
onto  the  rest  of  the  page  with 


articles  and  verse  of  such  ob¬ 
viously  genuine  enthusiasm  and 
devotion  that  I  felt  transported 
to  the  Emerald  Island  itself.  The 
president  of  the  Times  Leader, 
it  was  puzzling  to  note,  was 
named  Harrison  Smith.  But  he 
was  backed  up  by  a  vicepresident 
named  Hourigan,  an  editor 
named  MeSweeney,  and  a  man¬ 
aging  editor  named  Murphy. 
May  the  saint  bless  them. 

The  Morning  Call  of  Allen¬ 
town  was  not  much  less  devoted 
to  the  lore  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Germans. 

The  Poet’s  Comer 

But  in  these  detours  from 
your  editorial  columns — and  I 
will  get  around  to  them — it 
struck  me  that  the  New  Castle 
News  automatically  qualified  for 
a  bravery  award  when  I  en¬ 
countered  on  its  page  that  now 
almost  extinct  feature:  The 
Poet’s  Corner — Selected  Verses 
— From  Our  Readers.  Although 
there  was  the  protective  device 
of  a  panel  of  judges  to  screen 
contributions,  by  admiration  was 
increased  when  I  read  in  the 
rules  that  the  editor  reserved 
the  right  to  make  minor  changes. 
This  in  the  full  knowledge  that 
the  sweetest  poetess  turns 
savage  when  wounded  by  the 
omission  of  a  single  comma. 

It  was  to  your  letters,  how¬ 
ever,  that  my  eye  wandered  most 
often  to  see  what  interested  your 
readers  and  what  sort  of  com¬ 
munication  you  had  with  them. 
And  here  let  me  make  my  first 
criticism.  On  the  editorial  pages 
of  only  10  of  your  newspapers  in 
this  week  did  I  see  the  vigorous 
cultivation  of  this  most  valuable 
of  editorial  page  features.  There 
were  no  letters  at  all  on  another 
10  pages.  As  to  the  rest,  I  think 
a  fair  observation  is  that  letters 
ranged  from  feeble  up  to  fair. 

Of  course,  it  is  possible  for 
editorials  to  be  lively  and  pro¬ 
vocative  and  still  get  no  more 
reader  response  than  if  they 


had  been  dropped  down  a  deep 
well.  But  the  absence  of  letters 
on  a  page  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  at  least  a  possible  symptom 
of  disinterest  in  the  editorial 
fare  you  are  providing.  They 
are  worth  all  the  pains  you  can 
take  to  stimulate  them,  as  well 
as  the  occasional  pain  they  may 
bring  you. 

Blowing  the  Whistle 

Turning  now  to  the  editorials 
themselves,  I  suppose  a  text 
could  be  wrung  from  the  one 
that  called  on  the  citizens  of 
Tarentum  to  preserve  for  pos¬ 
terity  their  old  steam  fire 
whistle  that  had  sounded  off  to 
alert  the  community  on  historic 
occasions.  Did  your  editorials 
sound  a  steam  whistle  on  sig¬ 
nificant  developments  in  your 
communities,  the  state,  the 
nation,  and  world? 

Some  of  you  did  sound  off,  loud 
and  clear  pretty  consistently, 
and  sometimes  in  the  kind  of 
pieces  that  the  rest  of  us  edito¬ 
rial  writers  read  and  wish  we 
had  written.  For  some  others, 
the  week’s  product  was  unin¬ 
spired,  though  an  occasional 
pearl  of  price  glowed  in  a  dull 
setting.  And  for  some — well,  one 
suspected  that,  editorially  speak¬ 
ing,  they  were  ailing.  There  was, 
in  a  few  instances,  evidence  of  a 
too-heavy  reliance  on  the  bor¬ 
rowed  scholarship  of  a  research 
service.  And  I  detected  a  trace, 
though  a  very  faint  one,  of  the 
appearance  of  that  old  villian, 
the  canned  editorial  supplied 
gratis  as  a  helpful  suggestion  by 
some  governmental,  commercial, 
or  other  group. 

On  no  single  one  of  the  major 
news  developments  of  the  week 
did  a  majority  of  you  comment 
editorially,  although  from  about 
a  third  to  about  a  half  of  your 
papers  did  make  a  connection 


with  news  on  Viet  Nam,  De- 
Gaulle  and  NATO,  China  policy, 
and  the  clash  over  the  state 
police  investigation  here  in 
Pennsylvania.  But,  by  my 
scoring,  a  dozen  of  you  had  no 
comment  on  any  state  topics,  2 
none  on  national,  5  none  on 
international,  and  6  none  on 
local  subjects. 

You  will  expect  me  to  say,  and 
1  will,  that  the  most  impressive 
editorial  work  in  the  aggregate 
appeared  in  comment  on  local 
affairs.  This  represented  approx¬ 
imately  a  quarter  of  the  total. 
Although  there  was  an  ample 
representation  of  pieces  that 
were  markedly  inconsequential 
and  studiously  noncontroversial, 
it  was  on  local  topics  that  you 
spoke  out  most  forcefully  with 
that  clarity  that  comes  from  im¬ 
mediate  knowledge  of  the  subject 
and  the  purposefulness  of  pos¬ 
sessing  definite  and  attainable 
goals. 

Local  Topics 

At  the  local  level,  your  number 
included  an  impressive  assort¬ 
ment  of  do-gooders  (or,  if  some 
of  you  prefer,  doers  of  good).  I 
would  be  hard  put,  in  the  time 
allotted,  to  list  all  your  efforts 
to  promote  industrial  develop¬ 
ment,  improve  school  systems, 
build  highways  and  bridges, 
clear  away  blight,  clean  up 
pollution,  beautify  your  com¬ 
munities,  modernize  your  gov¬ 
ernmental  structures,  strengthen 
civic  and  charitable  institutions, 
and  the  like. 

And  you  were  not  generally 
inclined  to  be  dogmatic  or  doc¬ 
trinaire  or  excessively  partisan 
in  your  approach  to  community 
building.  You  were  very  prag¬ 
matic  in  approach  as  well  as 
idealistic  in  aim.  There  was  even 
glowing  support  for  higher  taxes 
and  better  planning. 

(Continued  on  page  48) 
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Students  Practice 
What  They  Learn 

By  Gerald  B.  Healev 


QriNcv,  Ill. 

Leaninp  over  the  form,  the 
nipht  composing  room  foreman 
said  to  the  young  man  opposite 
him:  “Want  me  to  push  the 
second  line  of  the  Gemini  head 
flush  left  like  the  top  line?” 

Howai-d  Kissel,  student  night 
news  editor  of  the  Quincy  Her- 
nUl-WUiy,  approved  and  in  a 
few'  more  minutes  the  morning 
edition’s  page  one  w'as  locked 
up  and  sent  to  the  stereotype 
department. 

Even  the  mechanical  crafts¬ 
men  took  an  avid  interest  in  this 
editorial  operations  class  project 
of  nine  weeks  duration  and  the 
w’ork  of  the  students  vitally  in¬ 
volved. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Her¬ 
ald-Whig  management,  which 
paid  all  expenses,  15  graduate 
students  and  Charles  E.  Barn- 
urn,  associate  professor  of  jour¬ 
nalism  at  Northwrestem  Univer¬ 
sity’s  Medill  School,  wrote  and 
edited  the  newspaper’s  morning 
edition  beginning  March  30  and 
running  through  June  3;  con¬ 
tinued  an  intensified  analysis  of  and  content  and  see  their  own 
the  Herald- Whig  begun  in  Janu-  ideas  reach  fruition  in  print.  In 
ary  by  an  earlier  class,  and  this  project  I  pretty  much  let 
tested  in  operation  student  them  have  their  heads.” 
recommendations  for  accomplish-  W’ith  this  do-it-yourself  ap¬ 
ing  long-range  Herald-Whig  edi-  proach  paramount,  Barnum’s 
torial  goals.  conclusion  was  that  the  students’ 

.  ....  judgment  on  news  and  the  han- 

Lnll.MMasl.c 

Executive  enthusiasm  for  the  The  students,  10  male  and  five 
project  w'as  expressed  by  female,  performed  all  the  jobs 
Thomas  C.  Oakley,  general  man-  there  are  in  a  new'spaper  edito- 
ager  of  the  Herald-Whig.  He  rial  department,  working  along 
said :  with  the  regular  staff.  They  even 


THE  QUINCY  HERAUJ  WMIC 


program,  a  Sunday  feature  story  handled  by  Jim 
of  St.  Louis,  gets  onceover  by  George  Haber, 
n,  N.  Y.,  and  Kathleen  Arnold,  DeWitt,  N.  Y. 


More  vertical  than  horizontal. 


CULTURAL  PAGE  is  discussed  by  Jim  Robison,  Howard  Kissell, 
Herald-Whig  Managing  Editor  Allen  Oakley  and  Tom  Sellers.  The 
students  titled  the  page  "Perspective.'' 


New  Retail  Contract 
Plan  Builds  Business 


ADVERTISING  NEWS 


SECTION 


RIVAL  RAMRODS — Leaders  of  rival  "ranch"  feams  in  a  confesf  for 
new  business  conducfed  among  display  advertising  salesmen  of  the 
Arizona  Republic  and  the  Phoenix  Gazette  were  Chris  Woodruff, 
left,  and  Jim  Ward,  right,  shown  with  Lee  Hover,  advertising  director. 


By  Jerry  Walker  Jr- 

Kenneth  L.  MacMannis,  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  Bangor 
(Me.)  Daily  Neivs,  told  E&P 
this  week  the  “open  space  and 
stated  day”  contract  for  retail¬ 
ers  which  was  introduced  a  year 
ago  has  doubled  the  number  of 
advertisers  on  contract  and  in¬ 
creased  linage  by  5%  and  dollar 
revenue  by  14%. 

The  News,  prior  to  June  1, 
1965,  offered  retailers  a  rate 
earned  on  a  monthly  basis.  Up 
to  600  lines  a  calendar  month, 
an  advertiser  was  charged  an 
open  rate  of  24<  per  line.  Earned 
rates  were  graduated  from  601 
lines  (230  up  to  86,601  lines 
(14*/^^).  There  were  14  gradua¬ 
tions. 

Ken  now  reports: 

“This  monthly  rate  plan  was 
cumbersome,  hard  to  manage, 
required  considerable  clerical 
work  and  it  was  not  particularly 
liked  by  our  retailers. 

“Our  advertisers,  particularly 
the  larger  ones,  found  them¬ 
selves  in  a  position  of  being 
charged  a  different  rate  most 
months  which  made  it  rather 
difficult  for  long-range  planning. 
It  was  our  thinking  that  an  ad¬ 
vertiser  should  be  able  to  budget 
his  advertising  a  full  year  in 
advance  ...  at  one  rate. 

“Under  the  ‘open  space  plan’, 
an  advertiser  is  given  a  choice 
of  13  graduations  from  1,000  to 
1,000,000  lines  per  year  running 
from  274  per  line  to  16<  per  line. 
The  retail  open  rate  is  35f  per 
line  which  at  that  time  (June 
1965)  was  the  same  as  our  gen¬ 
eral  rate.  The  general  rate  is 
now  38<  per  line. 

Weekly  Consistency 

“  ‘Stated  day  contracts’  are 
offered  for  periods  of  13  weeks, 
6  months  and  1  year  at  14  lines, 
30  lines,  60  lines  and  100  lines 
per  week,  twice  a  week  or  three 
times  a  week.  The  highest  rate 
under  this  plan  is  27<  per  line 
and  the  lowest  19<.  The  ‘stated 
day  contract’  is  a  guarantee  of 
continuous  space  throughout  the 
contract  period  regardless  of 
seasonal  or  business  variations. 
It  gives  the  smaller  retailer  an 
opportunity  to  earn  a  rate  com¬ 
parable  to  the  larger  advertiser 
by  guaranteeing  us  weekly  con¬ 
sistency. 

“Advertiser  reaction  to  the 
new  contract  set-up  has  in  prac¬ 
tically  every  instance  been  ex¬ 
cellent.  One  ‘stated  day’  adver¬ 
tiser  recently  commented  that 


the  News  had  forced  him  to  ad¬ 
vertise  and  he  thanked  us  for  it 
because  it  was  paying  off  in  in¬ 
creased  sales.  A  local  dairy,  an 
infrequent  advertiser  under  the 
former  arrangement,  is  running 
a  minimum  of  30  lines,  3  times  a 
week  for  52  weeks. 

“Several  large  ‘open  space’ 
advertisers  stepped  up  their 
linage  when  we  counselled  them 
that  they  could  attain  the  next 
higher  linage  bracket  and  there¬ 
by  earn  a  It  per  line  credit  to¬ 
ward  future  linage.  An  example 
of  this  is  the  W.  T.  Grant  Com¬ 
pany  under  our  250,000  line  rate 
structure  of  18<  per  line.  As  of 
the  end  of  March  (the  tenth 
month  of  their  contract)  they 
had  used  374,454  lines  and  had 
planned  considerable  space  for 
April  and  May  but  not  sufficient 
to  reach  the  500,000  bracket.  As 
a  result  of  our  discussion,  their 
linage  was  stepped  up  in  order 
to  earn  the  next  lower  rate. 

500  on  Contract 

“The  contract  plan  is  open  to 
retail  and  classified  display  ad¬ 
vertisers.  National  advertisers 
pay  a  flat  38<  per  line.  Retail 
contract  advertisers  may  run 
display  advertisements  in  classi¬ 
fied  at  their  contract  rate  but 
the  space  does  not  apply  toward 
their  linage  commitment.  The 
same  is  true  of  classified  display 
contract  advertisers  running 
ROP. 

“Before  the  new  contract  plan 
went  into  effect,  the  News  had 


an  active  list  of  about  250  ad¬ 
vertisers.  Under  the  new  plan, 
we  now  have  over  500  advertis¬ 
ers  on  contract.  The  first  year  of 
the  contract  plan  has  resulted  in 
a  linage  increase  of  406,743  lines 
or  5%  and  a  dollar  revenue  gain 
of  14%.” 

Ken  said  along  with  the  con¬ 
tract  plan,  he  also  introduced  a 
bonus  incentive  plan  for  the  ad¬ 
vertising  salesmen.  Depending 
upon  the  size  of  the  contract 
signed,  the  bonus  runs  from  a 
low  of  $1  to  a  high  of  $20.  The 
salesmen,  he  said,  are  paid  a 
bonus  on  both  new  and  renewal 
contracts.  As  of  May  1  this  year 
the  News  went  on  a  salary-com¬ 
mission  plan  for  salesmen,  Ken 
said,  but  it  was  too  early  to 
measure  results. 

• 

Oregon  Court  Kills 
Pharmacy  Ad  Ban 

Salem,  Ore. 

The  State  Board  of  Pharmacy 
cannot  regulate  advertising  by  a 
druggist,  according  to  the  5-2 
ruling  by  the  Oregon  Supreme 
Court  in  a  suit  brought  by  the 
Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  and  four  publishing 
firms. 

The  high  court  said  the  Legis¬ 
lature  did  not  give  the  board  any 
power  to  regulate  advertising. 

The  suit  was  brought  after 
the  board  issued  a  regulation  to 
prohibit  advertising  of  prescrip¬ 
tion  drugs. 


AdmenGorral 
142  Accounts 
In  2  Months 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

The  most  successful  drive  for 
new  business  ever  conducted  by 
the  display  advertising  staff  of 
the  Arizona  Republic  and  the 
Phoenix  Gazette  was  completed 
recently. 

The  drive,  staged  in  the  form 
of  a  contest  which  is  conducted 
annually  among  the  newspapers’ 
local  retail  and  national  sales¬ 
men,  resulted  in  the  signing  of 
142  new  advertisers  and  moving 
up  46  existing  advertisers  to 
larger  agreements. 

“The  tremendous  enthusiasm 
generated  by  the  entire  staff 
throughout  the  contest  period 
boosted  by  34  new  contracts  the 
previous  all-time  high  for  a  total 
of  188  contracts  for  the  news¬ 
papers,”  said  Lee  Hover,  adver¬ 
tising  director. 

The  theme  of  the  1966  drive 
was  “Spring  Roundup  of  Strays 
at  the  R  &  G  Spread.”  The  staff 
was  divided  into  two  teams  as¬ 
signed  to  two  different  ranch 
groups.  The  Circle  C  Jugheads 
were  ramrodded  by  “Big  C” 
Chris  Woodruff,  while  the  Lazy 
J  Hammerheads  were  headed  by 
“Rowdy  Jim”  Ward.  With  15 
wranglers  assigned  to  each 
ranch,  they  were  turned  loose  on 
April  1  to  coincide  with  a  rate 
adjustment. 

Although  the  contest  ran  offi¬ 
cially  from  April  1  through  May 
31,  it  was  agreed  that  any  con¬ 
tracts  that  had  been  signed  in 
March  for  new  business  or  re¬ 
newals  on  an  increased  business 
basis  would  be  included  in  the 
competition. 

“Ramrods  Woodruff  and  Ward 
really  kept  the  branding  irons 
hot,”  declared  Hover  in  praising 
the  efforts  put  forth  by  the  two 
teams  during  the  contest. 

• 

Joins  Branham  Staff 

Charles  E.  Thompson  has  been 
appointed  to  the  sales  staff  of 
Branham  Company,  Detroit.  For 
the  past  eight  years,  he  was  a 
vicepresident,  member  of  the 
board  and  Detroit  sales  manager 
for  Johnson,  Kent,  Gavin  &  Bin¬ 
ding.  More  recently,  he  was 
associated  with  East  Side  News¬ 
papers,  community  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  Detroit. 
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Are  You  Going  Kook-a-hoo? 

By  Jo  Foxworth 


We’ve  got  twin  idiot  savants  going  for  us  (or  against  us) 
in  the  Ad  Business — the  copywriter  and  the  art  director 
who  have  made  a  career  of  being  Kook-a-boos.  They  come 
up  with  blazingly  brilliant  puns  and  stunningly  far-out 
layouts  .  .  .  that  don’t  relate  in  any  w’ay  to  the  marketing 
situation  of  the  products  they  are  intended  to  sell  ...  or 
to  the  people  who  might  be  expected  to  buy  them. 

Although  of  the  people  in  this  country  have  never 

been  on  the  back  of  a  motorcycle  or  the  front  of  a  surfboard 
or  addicted  to  anything  more  sinister  than  Juicy  Fruit 
chewing  gum,  we’ve  got  copywriters  talking  to  them  in 
weird  idiom  of  the  beach  bum,  the  black  jackets  and  the 
junkies.  And  we  have  art  directors  whose  work  is  so  “Pop” 
and  “Op”  and  “Mod”  and  “Camp”  that  the  product  and 
any  possible  benefit  that  might  derive  therefrom  are  lost 
in  the  jungle  of  props  and  graphics. 


Let  me  warn  you  that  if  you  plan  to  go  Kook-a-boo,  you’ve 
got  to  get  rid  of  those  clothes  you’ve  got  on  today  and 
dress  the  part.  You  may  have  to  give  up  bathing  too  .  .  .  and 
you’ll  definitely  have  to  have  a  lot  of  hair,  too — because 
this  is  a  very  hairy  group. 


The  time  we  are  living  in  might  best  be  described  as  the 
Ugly  Hour.  Our  booted  and  spurred  and  chopped  off  fashions 
are  ugly.  (The  women’s  fashions,  I  mean.  The  men’s  clothes 
are  getting  pretty  as  roses.)  Our  black-eyed,  white-faced 
make-up  is  ugly.  Our  Sassoon  and  monsoon  hairstyles  are 
ugly.  Our  most-publicized  sculpture  is  junkyard,  and  our 
best-selling  art  comic  strip  and  soup  can.  Our  music  is 
noise  and  dances  that  go  with  it  are  convulsions.  Our 
langfuage  too  often  is  unprintable.  Our  religions  are  godless. 
And  our  manners  are  just  plain  ungodly.  One  reason  for 
this  is  that  our  youth-oriented  society  has  given  over  and 
given  in  too  much  to  amateurs  and  children.  And  things 
aren’t  likely  to  get  much  prettier  until  w'e  get  courage  enough 
to  be  square  enough  to  say  “No!”  to  the  Idiot  Savants  in 
every  area  of  our  living  and  insist  that  things  be  run  again 
by  adult  professionals. 


JO  FOXWORTH  was  named  by  the  Advertising  Federation  of 
America  as  its  national  "Advertising  Woman  of  the  Year."  She  is 
vicepresident  and  creative  director  of  Callcins  &  Holden,  New  York 
advertising  agency  in  The  Interpublic  Group  of  Companies.  Miss 
Foxworth  has  been  an  executive  in  the  Interpublic  complex  for  10 
years.  She  has  been  with  Calkins  &  Holden  for  two  years. 


PATRICIA  WAGNER  has  k>een  appointed  di¬ 
rector  of  public  relations  for  Delehanty,  Kurnit 
&  Geller  Inc.,  New  York  advertising  agency 
that  has  its  office  on  Third  (not  Madison) 
Avenue.  She  has  been  director  of  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  for  Sheldon  Fredericks  Advertising  Associ¬ 
ates  of  New  York  for  the  past  year.  Prior  to 
that,  she  had  spent  several  years  in  Europe  as 
a  free-lance  publicist  and  writer.  Her  back¬ 
ground  also  includes  several  years  of  admin¬ 
istrative  experience  at  McCann-Erickson. 


SHARON  ENLOE,  a  graduate  of  the  Harvard 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration 
from  Jefferson  City,  Missouri,  has  been  named 
Manager,  Women’s  Promotions,  for  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Airways.  Before  joining  Pan  Am,  Miss  Enloe 
was  a  staff  assistant  in  the  General  Sales  Pro¬ 
gramming  Department  of  Eastern  Airlines,  where 
she  was  a  specialist  in  the  college  and  youth 
markets.  At  Harvard  she  took  courses  in  Mar¬ 
keting  Management,  Creative  Marketing  Strat¬ 
egy,  and  Management  Information  Systems. 


I  DR.  DOROTHY  CARTER  is  Interpublic’s  vice- 
president  and  senior  medical  consultant  to  its 
ethical  and  proprietary  drug  clients,  as  well  as  to 
its  advertising  agencies  serving  such  clients.  Dr. 
Carter’s  last  assignment  was  as  vicepresident- 
research  and  medical  affairs.  Consumer  Products 
Division  of  Miles  Laboratories,  Elkhart,  Indiana. 
She  earned  her  medical  degree  at  the  London 
University  School  of  Medicine  and  did  post¬ 
graduate  work  at  Oxford  University.  She  served 
residency  in  neurology  cardiology,  pediatries. 
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Cost-Saving  Ideas  Help 
To  Keep  Ad  Rates  Down 


Cleveland  sewer  charges.  In  the  closed 
The  newspaper  industry,  system,  the  cooling  water  enters 
plaprued  with  spiraling  publish-  the  machine  under  pres.sure,  is 
ing  costs,  was  urged  by  W.  J.  recovered  in  a  tank  in  the  base- 
Pennington,  business  manager,  ment  of  the  building,  and 
Seattle  Times,  to  “revive  the  art  pumped  back  through  the  cooler 
of  cost  cutting”  as  a  means  to-  under  pressure.  The  cooling 
ward  maintaining  or  improving  tower  is  located  on  the  roof.  The 
profit  margins.  regular  city  water  sy.stem  is 

Speaking  at  the  38th  annual  back-up  for  the  cooling  tower 
ANPA  Production  Management  system.  The  system  has  resulted, 
Conference  here  last  week.  Pen-  Pennington  said,  in  a  savings  of 
nington  said  the  importance  of  $2500  in  sewer  charges  in  11 
cost  cutting  ideas  can  be  seen  in  months  of  operation, 
the  fact  that  a  “dollar  of  cost  Another  idea  described  by 
savings  may  be  equivalent  to  Pennington  saves  10,000  feet  of  > 
three  or  four  dollars’  increase  bundling  wire  a  day  by  in-^ 
in  advertising  revenue  due  to  creasing  the  number  of  papers? 
volume  or  a  rate  increase.”  per  bundle  from  25  to  40.  Thet 
Furthermore,  he  asserted,  it  Times  previously  had  .sent  out! 
is  “sufficiently  obvious  to  recog-  bundles  of  25  when  the  papers! 
nize  that  we  conceivably  could  was  over  76  pages.  Now  the’ 


the  case  of  .savings  result-  — bundles  of  35;  92-pages— 
from  better  economy  of  100  pages — 30  papers  to  a 
ition,  Penninpfton  said,  bundle;  and  all  above  100  pages 
papers  “retain  the  full  — 25  papers  to  a  bundle.  The 


MARION,  INDIANA  —  This  is  the  new  home  of  The 
Chronicle-Tribune.  We're  celebrating  OPEN  HOUSE  this 
month  after  1 1'j  years  of  construction.  It's  a  big  job 
to  keep  pace  with  this  fast  growing  community.  We've 
doubled  our  floor  space  and  increased  our  press  ca¬ 
pacity  to  96  pages. 

MARION,  INDIANA  —  Which  just  a  few  short  years  ago 
was  a  sleepy  little  town  of  24,000  people,  and  now  has 
a  city  zone  of  53,460.  Thriving  and  diversified  industry 
have  joined  the  bountiful  prosperity  of  local  industry 
and  rich  farmland.  RCA,  Dana,  General  Tire,  and  Fisher 
Body  have  all  come  to  Marion  in  the  past  15  years. 

MARION,  INDIANA  —  It  keeps  growing!  RCA  is  cur¬ 
rently  spending  $45  million  in  Marion;  General  Tire, 
Fisher  Body  Active  Products  (another  new  one),  Marion 
Malleable,  and  Anaconda  are  spending  $15  million. 

MARION,  INDIANA  —  Where  the  livin'  is  fun  and  the 
spendin'  is  high,  tops  the  average  of  the  top  20  Indiana 
cities  in  Retail  Sales  by  23%,  at  $7,289  per  household. 

MARION,  INDIANA  —  An  isolated  newspaper  market 
that  can  be  reached  only  with  the  morning  and  evening 
combination  of  the  Marion  Chronicle  (e)  and  Leader- 
Tribune  (m).  They  blanket  the  city  zone  with  111% 
coverage  and  the  Metro  county  area  with  94%.  No 
other  newspaper  reaches  more  than  7%. 

THE  CHRONICLE-TRIBUNE  (S) 

THE  MARION  CHRONICLE  (E)  THE  LEADER-TRIBUNE  (M) 


Weekly  Meetings  newsprint  and  core  waste 

At  the  Times,  he  said  Ray  ^  12-  'nonth  period. 
Cavanagh,  production  manager,  • 

holds  weekly  foreman  meetings,  ‘Rpn’ 

also  attended  by  representatives  i^ves  ncp 

from  the  ad  department  and  the  Austin  Brew  has  announced 
news  room,  to  discuss  produc-  he  will  no  longer  be  affiliated 
tion  problems.  In  these  meetings,  with  Story  &  Kelly-Smith  Inc., 
they  talk  over  problems  that  newspaper  representatives,  after 
aro.se  in  the  past  week  and  re-  June  30.  Before  joining  the 
view  how  problems  can  be  elim-  Kelly-Smith  Company  as  Direc- 
inated  in  the  coming  week.  tor  of  Sales  Development  four 

“This  type  of  meeting,”  he  years  ago,  he  was  supervisor  of 
said,  “has  been  productive  and  newspaper  space  buying  st 
is  initiating  good  cost  saving  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  4 
idea.s.”  Osborn. 

One  of  the  most  productive,  • 

he  said,  came  from  installation  A  Jo 

of  a  conveyor  system  within  the 

composing  room  to  replace  the  .Akron,  0. 

need  for  operators  to  transport  The  Beacon  Jovmal  ran  2,933 
tape  and  copy  by  hand.  free  want  ads  to  enable  youngs 


Federated  Publications,  Inc. 


THE  STA'TB  JOURNAL  . Lansinl,  Midu 

THE  STATESMAN  NEWSPAPERS  Boim,  Idaho 
THE  JOURNAL  AND  COURIER  Lafayette,  Ind. 
THE  ENQUIRER  AND  NEWS  Battle  Creek.  Mteh. 
THE  CHRONICLE-TRIBUNE  . . Marioo,  Ind. 
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JUNE  19,  1846 


Baseball  is  played  every  day  in  the  United  States.  School 
playgrounds,  vacant  lots,  city  streets  and  vast  stadiums  echo 
to  the  shout  of  “batter  up.”  The  first  recorded  match  in  base¬ 
ball  history  took  place  on  June  19,  1846,  between  the 
“Knickerbockers”  and  the  “New  York  Nine,”  at  Elysian 
Fields,  Hoboken,  New  Jersey.  Though  both  teams  were 


amateur  and  no  admission  was  charged,  the  teams 
made  a  side  bet  of  a  dinner  per  player.  The  Knick¬ 
erbockers  lost  — 23  to  1,  in  four  innings.  (One  of  the  New 
York  players  was  fined  six  cents  for  swearing  at  the  um¬ 
pire.)  Baseball  has  never  lost  its  hold  on  the  people  and  has 
steadily  moved  on  to  become  one  of  our  nation’s  top  sports. 


THE  RING  OF  TRUTH’ 


In  the  belief  that  only  by  reviewing  our  great  American  heritage  can  we  look  forward  to  posterity,  this  series  is  sponsored  by  the  Copley  Newspapers 

CALIFORNIA;  The  San  Diego  Union  |  Evening  Tribune  |  The  Sacramento  Union  |  Alhambra  Post-Advocate  |  Burbank  Daily  Review  |  Culver 
City  Evening  Star-News  &  Venice  Evening  Vanguard  |  Glendale  News-Press  |  Monrovia  News-Post  |  San  Pedro  News-Pilot  |  South  Bay  Daily 
Breeze  |  ILLINOIS:  Illinois  State  Journal  |  Illinois  State  Register  |  Aurora  Beacon-News  |  Elgin  Daily  Courier-News  |  Joliet  Herald-News 


WOOD 

GRAPHIC  ARTS  EQUIPMENT 


WOOD  commercial  and  newspaper  printing  equip¬ 
ment  is  backed  by  over  50  years  of  experience 
producing  high  quality  machines  for  graphic  arts 
industries  throughout  the  world. 

High  Speed  Web-Fed  Printing  Press  —  WOOD  and 
SCOTT  Standard  and  custom  equipment;  4-color  and 
5-color  units.  Four-plate'-wide  Web  Offset  Presses. 


Stereotype  Equipment  —  Complete  line  of  Auto¬ 
plate  casting  and  finishing  equipment  to  suit  all 
requirements.  Includes  color  plate  registering,  and 
tensionplate  machines; 
routers;  mat  formers; 


and  pre-dryers.  Also, 
new  Poly-Autoplate 
Process  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  plastic  printing 
plates. 


We^ 

tkmtmtmrm 

today! 


Auxiliary  and  Converting 
Equipment  —  Reels, 
Tensions,  and  Auto  Past¬ 
ers,  Slitters,  Unwinds 
and  Rewinds,  Web 
Guides,  Doctoring  ma¬ 
chines. 

Special  Products -Proof 
presses  •  Direct  pres¬ 
sure  molding  machines 
•  Air  chucks  •  Rotary 
Shavers  •  Tufcote  pro¬ 
tective  coatings 


V.  ^ 


Political  Section 

Austin,  Tex. 

United  States  Senator  John 
Tower  (R-Texas)  placed  a  12- 
page  rotogravure  magazine  sup¬ 
plement  in  12  Texas  Sunday 
i  papers  June  5  as  a  part  of  his 
campaign  for  re-election.  1.2  mil- 
;  lion  copies  of  the  supplement, 
which  relied  heavily  on  photo¬ 
graphic  content,  were  distrib¬ 
uted  in  all  the  major  markets  of 
the  state. 


Adless  Promotion 
Effort  Wins  Prize 
For  All-Girl  Firm 

Chicago 

The  Drucilla  Handy  Co.,  all 
female  public  relations  agency, 
won  the  1966  Publicity  Club  of 
I  Chicago  trophy  for  “the  best 
I  program  directed  to  consumer 
I  news  media.” 

I  The  Handy  firm’s  national 
I  program  for  Basic-Witz  Furni- 
I  ture  Industries  Inc.,  of  Waynes¬ 
boro,  Va.,  was  selected  for  the 
honor.  Accepting  the  award  with 
I  Drucilla  Handy,  principal  of  the 
j  agency,  was  Robert  E.  Sachs  of 
Waynesboro,  vicepresident  of 
I  .sales  for  Basic-Witz. 

I  The  agency  was  founded  10 
years  ago  with  Basic-Witz  as  its 
first  client.  Media  results  of  the 
program,  it  w’as  announced,  show 
that  “more  than  250  million 
Americans  read  about  Basic- 
Witz  in  1965  editorials  in  con¬ 
sumer  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers.” 

The  company,  which  manufac¬ 
tures  medium-priced  bedroom 
and  dining  furniture,  did  not 
advertise  nationally.  The  award 
publicity  included  the  note  that 
in  1965,  Basic-Witz  “enjoyed  a 
10  percent  increase  in  sales  over 
the  previous  year — and  its  pub¬ 
lic  relations  program  was  given 
a  large  portion  of  the  credit.” 

• 

I  Da^'ood  and  Blondie 
j  To  Promote  Appliances 
j  Pittsburgh 

I  Dagwood  Bumstead,  the  com¬ 
ic-strip  character  famous  for  his 
refrigerator  raids  to  get  the 
makings  for  his  gargantuan 
sandwiches,  has  been  engaged 
by  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
;  tion  to  promote  no-frost  refrig¬ 
erator-freezers  in  1967.  Blondie 
will  be  along  to  see  that  Dag¬ 
wood  toes  the  line. 

Dagwood  and  Blondie  are  be¬ 
ing  made  available  by  U.  S.  Steel 
for  the  advertising  and  promo¬ 
tion  of  major  appliance  and 
utility  customers  without  any 
cost  or  obligation  to  them. 


Food  Broker 
Buys  Tie-in 
Ad  Section 

A  10-page  standard  size  sup¬ 
plement  in  the  Halifax  Herald 
was  published  recently  on  behalf 
of  products  handled  by  a  local 
food  broker,  A.  G.  Brown  &  Son 
Limited. 

The  supplement  featured  15,. 
000  lines  of  national  food  adver¬ 
tising  and  a  few  tie-in  ads  from 
Canadian  National  railroad,  a 
local  warehouse  and  transfer 
company  and  a  full  page  of  spe¬ 
cial  cents-off  coupons  printed  in 
color. 

A1  Griffin,  newspaper’s  adver¬ 
tising  director,  said  the  effort 
turned  out  to  be  “one  of  the  most 
dramatic  issues  we  have  ever 
done  for  a  national  advertiser.” 

“Basically,  what  we  did,”  he 
explained,  “was  to  approach  a 
local  broker  firm  and  ask  them 
if  they  did  not  feel  that  if  they 
had  a  special  supplement  tying 
in  with  the  products  they  han¬ 
dle,  that  they  would  receive  a 
tremendous  impact. 

“We  further  recommend  that 
the  supplement  itself  should  tie 
in  with  a  coupon  lead-off  page, 
giving  5c  off  on  each  of  the 
products  featured  in  the  supple¬ 
ment.  We  then  sent  letters  to  the 
trade  showing  proofs  of  the  cou¬ 
pon  ad,  as  well  as  featuring  itii 
our  card  car  promotion.” 

The  broker,  according  to 
Griffin,  described  the  first  two 
days’  results  as  “utterly  fan¬ 
tastic.” 

“Maybe  you  call  this  selling 
national  advertising  at  the  local 
level,”  says  Griffin.  “I  don’t 
know,  but  certainly,  this  wide¬ 
awake  food  broker  deserves  i 
lot  of  credit  for  buying  an  idea, 
which  not  only  was  profitable  for 
us,  but  very  profitable  for  him 
and  the  different  manufacturers 
represented  in  the  supplement” 

Just  for  the  record,  one  of  the 
half-page  ads  in  the  supplement 
was  for  Hershey’s  chocolate 
almond  bar,  which  may  be  this 
manufacturer’s  first  newspaper 
ad. 

• 

Gurda  Nominated 

Frank  B.  Gurda,  Branham 
Company,  has  been  nominated 
for  president  of  Chicago  Chap¬ 
ter,  American  Association  of 
Newspaper  Representatives,  fff 
1966-67.  Others  nominated: 
Gregory  A,  Dembski,  Scrippfr 
Howard  Newspapers,  vicepiw 
dent;  Richard  G.  Kull,  Million 
Market  Newspapers,  secretary 
and  assistant  treasurer, 
Kevin  P.  Cronin,  Story  &  Kelly, 
Smith,  treasurer. 
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47.88  a  month? 
Look  again. 


Look  under  the  "88.”  There,  set  in  type  for  all  the 
world  not  to  see,  are  the  words  “semi-monthly.” 
Ye  gads!  Semi-monthly!  How  many  readers  do 
you  think  would  be  tricked  into  thinking  $47.88  is 
a  monthly  payment?  Too  many. 

Chalk  one  up  to  deception!  Chalk  up  one  more 
smear  of  guilt-by-association  against  the  name  of 
every  honest  man  in  your  business . . .  and  ours. 

Representing  22,000  franchised  new-car  dealers, 
N.A.D.A.  is  doing  everything  in  its  power  to  erase 
advertising  like  this.  But  we  can’t  do  it  alone. 

We  need  the  help  of  everyone  in  publishing, 
broadcasting  and  advertising. 


You  have  the  biggest  eraser  of  all. 

You  can  refuse  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
dishonest  and  deceptive  advertising.  It  takes  some 
doing.  But  in  the  long  run,  a  “say  no”  policy  will 
benefit  you,  the  consumer,  and  the  vast  majority 
of  new-car  dealers  who  deal  only  with  the  truth. 

Send  for  your  free  copy  of  "Recommended  Standards  of 
Practice  tor  Advertising  and  Selling,  Rental  or  Leasing 
of  Automobiles”  published  by  N.A.D.A.  in  cooperation  with 
the  Association  of  Better  Business  Bureaus  International. 


Write  to:  N.A.D.A.,  2000  “K”  Street,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


NATIONAL  AUTOMOBILE  DEALERS  ASSOCIATION 

Official  organization  of  America’s  franchised  new-car  and  truck  dealers 
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'HM  ^kratta” 

No  Matter  How  You 
Say  It,  It  Means 

LAUGH 


From  the  drawing  boards  of 
Europe’s  top  cartoonists  comes 
this  sparkling  humor  panel  that 
can  add  a  note  of  sophisticated 
distinction  to  your  news^per  .  .  . 

LAUGHS  FROM 
EUROPE 

Monday’s  cartoon  may  come 
from  Norway,  Tuesday’s  from 
France,  Wednesday’s  from  Gter- 
many,  the  next  day’s  from  Italy 
or  Holland  or  Spain.  Occasionally 
there’s  even  one  from  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain.  Each,  of  course,  is 
by  a  different  artist. 

This  outstanding  feature  is  un¬ 
like  anything  else  available  to  your 
newspaper.  Our  agents  in  Europe 
select  only  the  best  from  the  con¬ 
tinent’s  leading  newspapers  and 
magazines. 

Your  readers  will  enjoy  this  dif¬ 
ferent  humor  with  its  continental 
flavor. 

Write  today  for  samples  and  the 
rate  for  your  newspaper. 

2-Column  Panel 
Six  Days  a  Week 


The  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate 


BRUCE  HORTON,  General  Manager 
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Service,  Ideas  Build 
Linage  in  Boom  Area 

By  Campbell  Watson 


San  Jose,  Calif. 

A  dynamic  growth  market  re¬ 
quires  total  planning,  complete 
tracking  and  full  development 
by  a  complete  newspaper  team, 
according  to  Joseph  B.  Bidder, 
publisher  of  the  San  Jose  Mer¬ 
cury  and  News. 

It  was  by  doing  these  things 
and  a  lot  more  that  the  morning 
Mercury,  the  evening  News  and 
the  Sunday  Mercury-News 
surged  dramatically  forward  and 
last  year  published  86,605,406 
lines  of  advertising,  he  ex¬ 
plained.  New  gains  are  reported 
this  year. 

That  total  is  .second  only  to 
the  front-running  Los  Angeles 
Times,  which  tallied  101,189,589 
lines  in  the  morning  Times  and 
the  Sunday  Times  of  1965. 

173%  Cain 

Plans  to  put  San  Jose  high  on 
the  national  marketing  map  be¬ 
gan  when  the  local  newspapers 
were  first  acquired  by  the  Bidder 
Newspapers  in  1952,  Mr.  Bidder 
said  in  describing  the  factors 
which  have  provided  a  173  per¬ 
cent  linage  increase  from  that 
year. 

There’s  been  more  planning 
and  re-planning,  work  and  more 
work  by  a  fully-organized  staff 
ever  since,  he  said. 

The  52,089,152  lines  gained 
since  1953 — the  first  full  year  of 
Bidder  operation  and  the  first 
year  of  Media  Becords’  reports 
here — show  the  results.  The  gain 
is  152.5  percent. 

With  linage  has  come  market 
recognition  which  contrasts  with 
the  acquisition  year,  when  East¬ 
ern  publishers  often  asked  Mr. 
Bidder:  “Where’s  San  Jose,  in 
Puerto  Bico?” 

But  the  potentials  were  evi- 
.  dent  from  the  time  the  proper- 
i  ties  here  first  came  under  an- 
;  alysis,  observed  the  man  who  has 
'  been  publisher  since  the  day  the 
M-N  became  a  property  of  the 
Northwest  Publications  Inc.,  di¬ 
vision  of  Bidder  Newspapers. 

While  actual  growth  has  out- 
reached  the  original  estimates, 
the  Metropolitan  San  Jose  mar¬ 
ket  itself  has  constantly  trailed 
the  progress  of  the  San  Jose 
newspapers. 

I  On  the  advertising  side,  the 
big  investment  in  outpacing  the 
market  was  made  in  the  creative 
field.  Formerly  there  were  two 
food  market  specialists  in  this 
area.  Today  Ernest  E.  Nilsen 
heads  a  15-artist  copy  service 
department. 


Previously  there  was  no  adver¬ 
tising  plans  department.  Today 
Gerold  Zarwell  directs  a  seven- 
person  division  that  provides 
radar-like  scanning  of  every 
marketing  phase. 

Complete  organization  has 
been  effected  and  perfected  with¬ 
in  the  advertising  department. 
Divisions  were  formed  for  each 
phase  of  activity.  Specialists 
were  developed. 

Aside  from  the  copy  service 
and  planning  arms,  most  all  of 
the  organization  was  internal. 

“We  developed  fine  talent  and 
a  fine  team  of  executives’’  said 
Louis  E.  Heindel,  advertising 
director,  in  explaining  this  phase 
of  the  activity.  He  claims  the 
M-N  organization  creates  more 
linage  than  any  other  morning, 
evening  and  Sunday  combination 
in  any  city  of  the  nation. 

The  advertising  executives  are 
Charles  J.  DeLorenzo,  manager; 
Carl  F.  Edwards,  retail;  Robert 
C.  Williamson,  general,  and  Har- 
land  M.  Henry,  classified. 

When  population  growth 
brought  the  big  San  Francisco 
stores  into  the  area,  the  M-N 
had  all  the  facts  about  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  full  information  avail¬ 
able  on  how  the  newspapers 
could  help  the  merchants.  Top 
sales  personnel  were  ready 
armed  with  creative  ideas  on  how 
to  use  advertising  dollars  effec¬ 
tively. 

Circulation  Oimbs 

And  meanwhile  the  newspaper 
organization  had  grown  in  other 
than  linage  areas,  Mr.  Bidder 
pointed  out. 

Circulation  had  joined  adver¬ 
tising  in  exceeding  the  146.9 
percent  population  expansion  of 
the  area  called  Metropolitan 
San  Jose. 

Gains  are  continuing,  Mr. 
Bidder  noted  in  referring  to  the 
publisher’s  statement  for  the 
month  of  April.  This  showed  a 
combined  daily  total  of  189,167. 
This  compares  with  177,087 
shown  in  the  interim  report  for 
the  three  months  ended  Dec.  31, 
and  is  151  percent  greater  than 
the  75,254  total  of  1953. 

Sunday  circulation  for  April 
was  given  as  178,542  against 
170,910  for  the  first  three  months 
of  this  year.  In  1953  the  Sunday 
newspapers  had  a  circulation  of 
75,254. 

Plant  and  production  facili¬ 
ties  have  been  under  almost  con¬ 
tinual  expansion  over  the  past 
dozen  years. 
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or  more  in  taxable  income  from  Metro  San  Jose  residents 
in  1964.  This  is  27.1%  more  than  the  59,766  returns  of 
$10,000  and  over  from  traditionally  wealthy  San  Francisca 
Yes,  Metro  San  Jose  has  more  people  with  more  money. 
The  average  income  per  return  of  $10,129  exceeds  Sm 
Francisco’s  $9,416  by  $713. 
This  quality  income  is  the  key  reason  air  transportation, 
liquor,  automotive,  etc.  media  buyers  are 
investing  more  and  more  advertising  dollars  in  the 
San  Jose  Mercury  and  News. 
Only  in  Metro  San  Jose  do  you  find  Northern  California’s 
BIG  population  growth  PLUS  the  HIGH  income  level. 

. . .  and  the  only  way  to  reach  and  sell  Metro  San  Jose 
residents  is  through  the  Mercury  and  News. 


MERCURY 

MdREWS 

San  Jose, California 


CRESMER,  WOODWARD, 
O'MARA  A  ORMSBEE,INC. 


Source:  Prelim,  report  1984  income  yeor.  Colilornto  Franchioe  Tax  Board 


Western  Electric  expands  the  world  of 


The  desire  to  communicate  is  o  basic  human  drive.  It  is  perhaps 
strongest  in  the  deaf,  the  blind,  the  speechless.  Since  the  Bell 
System  is  dedicated  to  improving  the  physicol  arts  of  communi- 
cotion,  it  is  natural  that  Western  Electric— as  part  of  the  Bell 
System— should  be  concerned  with  helping  those  whose  normal 
means  of  communications  have  been  impaired. 

Together  with  Bell  Telephone  laboratories  we  have  developed 
phones  that  amplify  sound  for  those  with  impaired  speech  or 
hearing.  We  have  helped  give  voice  to  the  speechless,  and  we 
have  made  it  possible  for  the  blind  to  use  telephone  equipment 
that  once  seemed  beyond  their  reach. 


1.  For  the  voiceless.  For  those  who  cannot  master  esopha¬ 
geal  speech  after  paralysis  or  removal  of  the  vocal  cords,  the 
Bell  System's  electronic  larynx  offers  an  alternative  method  of 
vocal  communications.  Sound  entering  the  throat  cavity  frofli 
this  unit  can  be  formed  into  words  by  the  mouth  and  tongue. 
More  than  9,000  of  these  W.E.-made  devices  have  been  dis¬ 
tributed  by  Bell  telephone  companies  on  a  non-profit  basis. 

2.  For  the  bedridden.  The  compact  TRIMIINE®  phone  gives 
bedridden  patients  or  convalescents  added  comfort  and  con¬ 
venience.  This  new  telephone,  with  the  dial  built  in  the  handset, 
enables  the  bedridden  to  make  calls  with  minimum  effort. 


■  i' 


communications  for  handicapped  people 


3.  For  speech  or  hearing  impairments.  Special  amplifier 
handsets  were  designed  by  a  team  of  Bell  laboratories-Western 
Electric  engineers  for  people  with  speech  impairments  or  hear¬ 
ing  difficulties.  Developed  at  W.E.'s  Indianapolis  Works,  these 
unique  handsets  with  a  control  knob  permit  adjustments  in 
amplification  to  meet  individual  needs. 

4.  For  the  deaf  or  blind.  An  Auxiliary  Signal  Control  can 
be  used  to  indicate  that  the  phone  is  ringing.  It  will  turn  on  a 
table  lamp,  an  electric  fan,  or  whatever  appliance  best  suits  the 
needs  of  the  handicapped  person.  Also  useful  to  signal  a  call 
in  a  noisy  location. 


5.  For  the  blind.  An  electronic  eye  designed  by  Bell  Labs 
and  made  by  Western  Electric  is  helping  open  doors  to  jobs 
for  blind  switchboard  operatars.  A  light-sensitive  probe  called 
the  Seeing  Aid  sets  off  a  tone  signal  which  tells  the  operator 
when  she  has  located  the  proper  row  and  plug.  Miss  Rose¬ 
marie  Jankowicz,  an  emplayee  at  the  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind  in  New  York  City,  demonstrates  the  device. 


Western  Electric 

MANUFACTURING  &  SUPPLY  UNIT  OF  THE  BELL  SYSTEM 


Cray 
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“No  matter  what  media  we  growth  from  $1.4  million  to  a  Coupon  Ads  Sell 
may  choose  to  complement  our  three-quarters  billion  dollar  p  ||. 

basic  campaign,  we  always  start  business  complex  as  another  ex-  »  re-cut  Lfweilings 
with  and  stay  with  newspapers  ample  of  the  use  of  art  in  news-  Conshohocken,  Pa. 

and  our  print  advertising  theme  paper  advertising,  the  conven-  Newspapers,  credited  by  Hil- 
Yosemite,  Calif,  to  construct  our  campaign,”  tion  theme.  lard  Madway  as  a  major  factor 

Growth  of  the  two  Lytton  Lytton  said.  CNAEA  sessions  were  held  in  the  phenomenal  growth  of 

savings  and  loan  associations  Lytton  newspaper  advertising  here  June  2-4.  Ridge  Homes,  pre-cut  houses 

undoubtedly  is  related  to  the  art  is  “considerably  more”  than  half  •  distributed  in  14  Eastern  states, 

of  using  newspaper  advertising  an  annual  appropriation  which  p  .  will  again  rate  the  lion’s  share 

first,  according  to  Bart  Lytton,  exceeds  $1,700,000  annually.  ***  Georgia  budget  of  over  $500,000. 

president  and  chairman,  Lytton  Lytton  gave  this  newspaper  Atlanta  Newspapers  get  over  75%  of 

Financial  Corporation.  campaign  the  major  share  of  Top  awards  in  the  1966  the  ad  budget  here,  Hillard  Mad- 

For  newspaper  copy  possesses  credit  for  a  $31.2  million  savings  Georgia  Better  Newspapers  Con-  way,  president  of  Ridge  Homes, 
“the  highest  degree  of  credibil-  gain  during  the  first  four  months  test  sponsored  by  the  Georgia  said.  The  ads  for  some  39  models' 
ity”  and  invites  confidence,  top  of  1966.  That’s  one  dollar  for  Press  Association  went  to  the  of  pre-cut  houses,  sold  through 
factors  providing  the  hallmark  every  17  netted  nationally  for  Douglas  County  Sentinel,  Doug-  local  franchises,  appear  in  75 
of  successful  financial  enter-  the  whole  savings  and  loan  in-  lasville;  the  Newnan  Times-Her-  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in 
prise,  he  told  the  California  dustry  composed  of  4500  insured  aid,  Newnan;  the  Times,  the  area. 

Newspaper  Advertising  Execu-  associations,  he  pointed  out.  Gainesville,  and  the  Atlanta  Aaron  Crasner,  sales  manager 
tives  Association’s  convention.  He  reported  10-year  Lytton  Constitution,  Atlanta.  of  the  firm,  said  Ridge  Homes 


Newspaper  Ad 
Benefits  Told 


3  Weeklies  Produce 
First  Color  Tabloid 

Piedmont,  Mo. 

Ellinghouse  Publishing  Co., 
publisher  of  three  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  Missouri’s  Eastern 
Ozarks,  has  printed  its  first 
color  tabloid  on  its  new  web  off¬ 
set  press. 

The  company  is  printing  its 
three  newspapers  —  Wape 
County  Journal-Banner,  Elling¬ 
ton  Courier-Press  and  Greenville 
Sun — on  a  two-unit  Fairchild 
News  King  press,  which  is  cap¬ 
able  of  printing  up  to  10,000 
newspapers  per  hour. 

Charles  and  Cletis  Elling¬ 
house,  publisher  and  news  edi¬ 
tor,  said  they  are  planning  to 
print  a  quarterly  recreation  sup¬ 
plement  to  the  papers. 

The  color  tab  was  a  cleanup- 
fixup  edition. 


This  $5.00  value  PRE-INKED  RUBBER  STAMP  v\/ith  the  word 
“PROOF”  will  give  you  thousands  of  sharp,  clean  impressions  with¬ 
out  an  ink  pad  .  .  .  will  save  you  Vz  the  work,  Vz  the  time  of  regular 
rubber  stamping  and  it’s  re-inkable  too!  You’ll  find  it  fast,  handy  for 
use  on  customer  proofs. 

Together  with  your  FREE  Pre-Inked  Rubber  Stamp  Sample,  you  will 
receive  complete  information  on  how  you  can  make  Pre-Inked  Rubber 
Stamps  in  your  own  shop  in  just  minutes. 


Sales  Manager 

Chicago 

Wilbur  F.  Bohnsack  has  been 
appointed  sales  manager  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  Magazine,  pub¬ 
lished  Sundays,  and  Lewis  J- 
West  Jr.,  becomes  manager  of 
the  Tribune’s  eastern  office  in 
Chicago.  Bohnsack  had  been 
manager  of  the  Chicago  eastern 
division  office  of  the  Tribune’s 
general  advertising  division  and 
West  had  been  a  sales  represen¬ 
tative  in  the  eastern  office  in 
New  York. 

EDITOR  6C  PUBLISHER  for  June  1«, 


Div.  Bankers  &  Merchants,  Inc. 

4410  N.  Ravenswood  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois  60640  —  r® ! — 1.0  1  -1300 

I  can’t  lose!  Sure  I’ll  try  Faymus  Pre-Inked  Rubber  Stamps.  Send  one  to; 


Company 


Address. 
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Ills  OFFER  APPLIES  ONLY  TO  OWNERS  OF  PRINTING  PLANTS  OR  PRINTING  OEPRRTMENT  MANAGERS. 
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When  everything  counts,  you  can  count  on  Goss 


Want  to  print  more  than 
19  papers  per  second  with 
precise  color  control  and 
minimum  waste  ? 


A  Goss  Headliner  Mark  II  is  your  answer. 

And  “total  product”  performance  to  meet 
your  big  city  daily  needs  is  the  reason. 

It  starts  in  the  reel  room.  Here,  Goss’ 
Reel-Tension-Paster  insures  non-stop  web 
feed  at  any  speed,  constant  web  tension  de¬ 
spite  speed  changes.  And  with  Goss’  Digital 
Computer  Paster  Pilot,  splicing  is  automatic 
on  roll  after  roll — newsprint  is  shaved  to  }/%' 
thickness  on  the  core.  In  just  one  year  you’ll 
gain  meaningful  savings  in  newsprint. 

In  the  press  room  the  Headliner  Mark  H 
really  rolls:  more  than  19  papers  per  second 
(70,000  pph)  with  letterpress  reproduction 
that  delights  your  advertisers  and  readers. 
Bull’s-eye  register,  longer  blanket  and  roller 
life,  thanks  to  Goss’  Tension  Plate  Lockup. 
Color?  The  whole  spectrum  is  yours  because 
Goss  Add-A-Color  Paks  working  with  the 
Flo-Matic  fountain  system  make  it  so.  Color 


Photo  courtesy  Boise  Cascade  Corporation,  makers  of  fine  newsprint 


changes  take  but  minutes.  And  Goss  Color- 
trol  assures  exact  color  control. 

Press  speed  is  governed  by  folder  speed. 
Here,  too,  Goss  sets  publishing  standards. 
There’s  no  faster  folder  built.  Choose  either 
the  112-page  Uniflow  2:1  or  the  128-page 
Imperial  3:2.  Both  models  have  that  extra 
reserve  capacity  to  handle  your  peak  pro¬ 
duction  needs  and  meet  them  with  match¬ 
less  efficiency. 

Backing  up  this  “total  product”  perform¬ 
ance  is  Goss  service  .  .  .  service  that  insures 
the  reliability  of  your  Goss  equipment  100% 
.  .  .  service  that  says,  “you’re  the  most  im¬ 
portant  customer  in  our  life.” 

To  understand  how  Goss  “total  product” 
performance  can  answer  all  your  needs, 
write:  The  Goss  Company,  5601  W.  31st  St., 
Chicago,  Illinois  60650 

THE  GOSS  COMPANY 

MBD 

MIEHLE-GOSS-DEXTER.  INCORPORATED 

Specialists  in  Web-Fed  Letterpress.  Offset  and  Roto  Presses 


Gooli^by  in  Atlanta 

Thomas  H.  Goolsby,  Georgia 
native,  has  been  appointed  chief 
of  the  f}itshu'.ss  H’ccA'  news  bu¬ 
reau  in  Atlanta.  According  to 
an  announcement  by  Kenneth 
Kramer,  editor-in-chief.  Goolsby 
succeeds  Jack  E.  Patterson,  who 
moves  to  \ew  York  to  become 
editor  of  the  new  Cities  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Business  Week. 


Charles  M.  O’Brien — from 
the  sales  staff  of  Story,  Kelly- 
Smith  Co.  to  the  New  York  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  staff  of  the  Farm 
Journal. 


Mark  Aci  ff — from  editor  of 
the  Valencia  County  Xews  to  the 
staff  of  the  Santa  Fc  \ew  Mexi¬ 
can  as  state  capitol  and  political 
reporter. 


DONALD  E.  SMITH  has  resigned  as  editor  of  the  Schenectady  (N.Y.) 
Union-Star,  a  position  he  has  filled  the  past  three  years,  to  join  the 
executive  staff  in  the  editorial  office  of  the  Westchester-Rockland 
newspaper  group  at  White  Plains,  N.Y.  He  went  to  work  for  the  Union- 
Star  as  a  reporter  after  graduating  from  Syracuse  University  School  of 
Journalism.  He  also  studied  at  the  University  of  Maine  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pittsburgh  and  served  on  Lt.  General  A.  C.  Wedemeyer's  staff 
in  the  China  Theater  of  Operations  in  World  War  II. 

WILLIAM  S.  MILLER  JR.,  who  earned  the  rating  of  printer,  second  class, 
in  the  U.S.  Navy,  and  has  a  degree  in  Printing  Engineering  at  California 
State  Polytechnic  College,  has  been  named  general  manager  of  the 
Hollywood  (Calif.)  Valley  Times  and  Citizen-News.  He  moved  to  the 
papers  last  September  as  production  manager  from  the  Pine  Bluff 
(Ark.)  Commerical. 

A.  C.  DE  COLA,  political  editor  for  20  years,  has  been  advanced  to 
editor  of  the  editorial  page  of  the  Aubuquerque  (N.M.)  Tribune.  The 
Niles,  Ohio,  native  has  been  on  the  Tribune  staff  since  1940.  Previously 
he  worked  in  Springfield,  Mo.,  and  Cleveland.  His  wife  is  an  attorney. 

Dorothy  L.  Kincaid — pro-  pendent,  Press-Telegram.  He  re- 
moted  to  women’s  editor  of  the  places  George  Serviss,  retired. 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel  to  *  ♦  ♦ 

succeed  Colleen  Dishon  who  David  Shaw — from  the  Hunt- 

has  moved  to  the  staff  of  the  ington  Park  (Calif.)  Daily 
Chicago  Daily  News  with  her  Signal  to  the  city  desk  of  the 
husband,  urban  affairs  reporter  Long  Beach  Independent. 
for  the  Sentinel.  *  ♦  ♦ 

*  *  *  William  O.  Myrick — from 

George  Bain,  associate  editor  the  promotion-research  depart- 

of  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail —  ment  of  the  Birmingham  (Ala.) 
the  Stephen  Leacock  Memorial  News  and  Post-Herald  to  editor- 
Award  for  Humor  in  his  book,  general  manager  of  the  Shelhy 
“Rhymes  To  Be  Read  Aloud  By  County  Reporter. 

Young  Parents  with  Old  Chil-  *  *  ♦ 

dren.’’  Mike  Brown — promoted  to 

*  *  *  sports  editor  of  the  Beckley 

Ralph  Hinman — from  re-  (W.  Va.)  Post-Herald,  succeed- 

write  to  assistant  editor  of  the  ing  George  Springer,  now  com- 
Southland  Magazine,  supplement  missioner  of  the  West  Virginia 
of  the  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Inde-  Collegiate  Athletic  Conference. 


PEYTON  ANDERSON,  publisher 
of  the  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph 
and  the  Macon  News,  was  recipient 
of  the  Algernon  Sydney  Sullivan 
Award  at  the  Mercer  University 
commencement.  The  award  rec¬ 
ognized  the  publisher's  distin¬ 
guished  public  service.  The  medal¬ 
lions  are  sponsored  by  the  New 
York  Southern  Society.  Anderson, 
a  native  of  Macon,  began  working 
for  the  Telegraph  at  the  age  of 
nine,  and  served  in  various  ca¬ 
pacities  until  he  entered  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy  at 
the  age  of  18.  He  later  returned 
to  a  full  time  position  in  the 
advertising  department  of  the 
Telegraph.  He  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  publishing  company  in 
1940. 


Alice  Akin  and  Mike 
Mersch — promoted  to  assistant 
city  editors  of  the  Covington 
(Ky.)  Kentucky  Post.  Miss  Akin 
joined  the  Kentucky  Post  in 
March,  196o,  after  three  years 
on  the  Lexington  (Ky.)  Leader 
staff.  Mersch  began  his  service 
on  the  Post  as  a  copy  boy  in 
1959. 


Kent  Gardner,  Mason  City 
Glo be-Ga ze  t  te — elected  cha i rma n 
of  the  Iowa  AP  Telegraph  Edi¬ 
tors  Association. 


Correctly  Answer  These  Questions: 

(1)  What  is  the  second  largest  market  area  in 
Kansas?  . 


The  1966  Election  Campaigns 


Planning  of  coverage  is  under  way  in  all  news  organi¬ 
zations.  Congressional  Quarterly  Service  brings  the  full 
analyzed  campaign  details — currently  as  significant  de¬ 
velopments  occur— continually  updated  in  the  future — 
well  indexed  for  use  as  a  running  reference  right  through 
election  post  mortems. 


(2)  What  Daily  media  serves  this  area 
exclusively?  . 


WINNERS:  please  allow  2  weeks  for  delivery  of  your  trolley  or  bus  fare. 


The  Kansas  City 
Kansan 


CONGRESSIONAL  QUARTERLY  SERVICE 

173S  K  Street.  N.  W.,  Woshingtoe,  D.  C.  20006  202-296-6tOO 


A  Stauffer  Publication 
Represented  by  Shannon  (■  Cullen  Inc. 
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John  P.  Roderick,  veteran 
AP  foreign  correspondent — an 
honorary  degree  at  Colby  Col¬ 
lege,  Maine. 


Elizabeth  Churchill 
Brown,  widow  of  Constantine 
Brown,  columnist — special  cor¬ 
respondent  for  Loeb  newspapers 
in  New  England. 


W.  Richard  Dell,  formerly 
on  the  staff  of  the  Spokane 
(Wash.)  Spokesman-Review — 
appointed  editor  of  the  Britan- 
nica  Book  of  the  Year. 


Merriman  Essertier  Huss 

LEE  M.  MERRIMAN,  editor  of  the  Pasadena  (Calif.)  Independent  and 
Star-News,  a  Pasadena  newspaperman  for  40  years,  has  bean  named 
editor  emeritus  by  Bernard  J.  Ridder,  publisher.  Merriman,  who  has 
been  active  in  civic  projects,  will  continue  to  write  his  editorial  page 
column. 

EDWARD  P,  ESSERTIER  is  newly  named  editor  of  the  Pasadena  In¬ 
dependent  and  Star-News.  He  was  managing  editor  of  the  Independent 
prior  to  its  purchase  by  Ridder  Publications.  He  took  time  off  to  work  in 
political  publicity  and  rejoined  the  newspaper  staff  two  years  ago  and 
became  chief  editorial  writer. 

ARNOLD  HUSS,  a  Pasadena  newspaperman  for  35  years  (he  started 
on  the  old  Pasadena  Evening  Post),  became  executive  editor  of  the 
Independent  and  Star-News  in  the  changes.  For  12  years  he  has  been 
managing  editor. 

Werner  Veit — from  man-  (Calif.)  Enterprise-Sun  and 
aging  editor  to  editor  of  the  News. 

Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press,  *  •  • 

succeeding  Lee  M.  Woodruff,  Harry  Karns,  author  of  a 
who  is  retiring  July  1  after  35  political  column  and  former  edi- 
years  as  chief  editorial  executive  torial  page  editor  of  the  Long 
of  the  newspaper.  David  B.  Os-  Beach  (Calif.)  Press-Telegram 
BORNE  moves  up  from  city  editor  — appointed  associate  editor  of 
to  managing  editor;  John  J.  the  Garden  Grove  (Calif.) 
McElwee  —  to  news  editor;  Orange  County  Evening  News. 
Rene  Pelissier — to  city  editor;  *  •  * 

Edgar  M.  Woods — to  feature  George  Bazen,  political  writer 
editor  and  editorial  writer;  for  AP  in  Connecticut  since 
George  B.  Willis — to  assistant  1958 — to  the  Republican  Party’s 
news  editor.  campaign  publicity  staff. 


Bob  Cook,  editor  of  the  Ponto¬ 
toc  Progress — new  president  of 
the  Mississippi  Press  Associa¬ 
tion. 


Tom  Wingo — from  Clovis 
(N.  M.)  News- Journal  staff  to 
news  editor,  Morton  (Tex.) 
Tribune. 


Russ  Dye — resigned  as  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Grants 
( N.  M. )  Beacon  to  work  for  the 
Industrial  News  at  Albuquerque. 


Bob  Rosenfield — advertising 
manager  of  the  Raton  (N.  M.) 
Range  succeeding  John  Mur¬ 
phy,  now  city  manager. 


Wilson  Cliff  has  rejoined  the 
Albuquerque  (N.  M.)  Journal 
as  business  news  editor. 


So  are  we.  We  meet  about 
260  deadlines  a  day. 
That’s  how  many  flights 
we  operate  daily. 

Deadlines  are  vital  to  you. 
But  our  deadlines — on- 
time  departures — are 
important  to  us,  too. 

Next  time  your  assign¬ 
ment  calls  for  a  flight 
deadline,  give  us  a  call. 

We  are  a  transcontinental 
carrier  serving  all  three 
coasts  of  the  nation — 
East,  Gulf  and  West. 

Check  your  dateline. 

Then  check  National. 


Mrs.  Valda  Cooper — from 
city  editor  to  managing  editor  of 
the  Farmington  (N.  M.)  Daily 
Times. 


Robb  Brady,  Idaho  Falls  Post- 
Register — elected  chairman  of 
the  AP  Publishers  and  Editors 
of  Utah,  Idaho  and  Washington. 

«  «  * 

Casper  Nannes,  religious 
news  editor  of  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Star — an  honorary  de¬ 
gree  from  Rutgers  University. 


Edward  Markaity — from  AP  Anthony  A.  D’Antonio,  a 
bureau  chief  at  Grand  Rapids  former  Wall  Street  Journal  re- 
to  state  editor  of  the  Grand  porter — now  vicepresident  of 
Rapids  (Mich.)  Press.  Ruder  &  Finn  PR  agency. 


Robert  L.  Thompson — pro-  Daryl  C.  Natz,  onetime  re- 

moted  to  editorial  writer  for  the  porter  for  the  Racine  (Wis.) 
Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  News-Sen-  Journal  Times — now  assistant 
tinel.  He  has  been  a  member  of  editor  of  Feedstuffs  magazine, 
the  paper’s  staff  since  1939.  He  Minneapolis, 
continues  a  twice-weekly  out-  *  ♦  ♦ 

doors  column.  Robert  S.  Stokes,  who  has 

*  *  •  worked  for  the  Overseas  Weekly 

Charles  Renshaw  Jr.,  for-  in  Germany  and  for  the  Asbury 

mer  story  editor  of  the  ATTicrican  Park  (N.  J.)  Press — named  AP 
Weekly — promoted  to  managing  correspondent  at  Providence, 
editor  of  the  World  Book  Year  R.  I.,  replacing  Edward  D. 
Book,  supplement  of  World  Book  Jacks,  resigned. 

Encyclopedia.  ♦  •  * 

*  •  •  J.  Michael  Rouse — named 

Marvin  M.  Epstein,  a  former  news  editor  of  the  AP  at  Char- 

Ohio  newspaperman — now  direc-  lotte,  N.  C.  to  succeed  Ben 

tor  of  publicity  and  publications  Brown — now  AP  bureau  at  St. 

for  the  Austin  Company,  Cleve-  Louis. 

land  engineering  and  construe-  *  •  • 

tion  company.  Larry  Serrell — from  the  Al- 

*  •  •  bany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker 

Ron  Delpit,  formerly  with  News  to  the  Knickerbocker  News 

the  Fresno  (Calif.)  Bee — ap-  to  the  Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Go- 
pointed  sports  editor  of  the  Stmt  zette  sports  staff. 

editor  Sl  publisher  for  June  18,  1966  ‘ 
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Operations  Planning 
Manager  Appointed 

Minneapolis 

Donald  Koppel,  administrative 
assistant  in  the  business  office  of 
the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Trib¬ 
une  Co.,  has  been  named  to  the 
newly  created  position  of  opera¬ 
tions  planning  manager.  Robert 
Witte,  business  manager,  said 
Russell  Cowles,  staff  assistant, 
will  take  over  Koppel’s  duties  as 
administrative  assistant. 

In  his  new  capacity,  Koppel 
will  be  responsible  for  planning 
and  development  work  of  various 
special  projects  involving  Star 
and  Tribiine  plant  and  office 
buildingfs,  for  co-ordinating  the 
selection  and  installation  of  ma¬ 
jor  equipment  and  processes  in 
the  production  and  distribution 
departments  and  for  directing 
other  projects  and  studies  orig¬ 
inating  in  the  business  depart¬ 
ments  or  on  request  from  other 
departments. 

Before  joining  the  Star  and 
Tribune  in  1962,  Koppel  worked 
for  Aller  Press  Ltd.,  publishers 
and  printers  in  Scandinavia  and 
Germany  and,  subsequently, 
served  as  a  consultant  for  the 
New  York  Times. 

% 

Booklet  on  Health 

Hartford,  Conn. 

The  Hartford  Courant  has 
published  a  30-page  booklet,  the 
most  recent  in  a  yearly  series, 
on  mental  health.  The  booklet 
contains  texts  of  mental  health 
lectures  by  nationally-known 
psychiatrists  from  the  Institute 
of  Living.  The  publishing  is 
sponsored  by  the  Connecticut 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 


PAGE  OF  THE  WEEK 

‘Layercake  ’ 
Spoils  New 
Format 

By  Edmund  C.  Arnold 

Chalk  up  another  for  our  side ! 

We’re  happy  to  welcome  an¬ 
other  new  6-column  format,  that 
of  the  Muncie  (Ind.)  Star,  our 
Page  of  The  Week. 

The  Star  uses  14-pica  columns 
with  alleys  of  1  pica  after 
shrinkage.  And  it  looks  good. 

Note  how  effective  a  new-for- 
mat  2-column  cut  is.  And  the 
3-columner  at  lower  left  is  a 
smasher. 

Note  how  the  whole  page  is 
carried  in  a  single  column- 
measure  without  any  monotony. 
And  how  the  composing  room 
loves  that ! 

Note  the  simple,  functional 
heads,  the  substitution  of  re¬ 
freshing  white  space  for  non¬ 
functional  30-dashes  and  cutoff 
rules. 

Other  6-column  key  pages  are 
just  as  attractive. 

Indeed,  they  all  look  so  good 
I  hate  to  have  to  comment  on  the 
“layercake”.  But  I  gotta  call  ’em 
as  I  sees  ’em. 

The  layercake  consists  of  two 
layers  of  banners.  And  that’s  not 
good  at  all. 

A  headline  is  the  bait  to  lure 
the  reader  into  the  trap  of  the 
story.  So  suppose  our  reader 
nibbles  on  the  UNION  banner. 


The  Muncie  Star 
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delivers  Delaware -and  how! 

Save  with  newsprint  allowance  and  accumulated- 
linage  rates.  Plus  SpectaColor's  message  retention, 
in-store  action.  Circulation  to  82%  of  Delaware 
homes  captures  first  EBI  market  continental  U.S., 
31.6%  above  national  average.*  Delay  loses  busi¬ 
ness.  Inquire  now  about  new  savings  on  SpectaColor 
and  HiPi,  the  spectacular  sales  producers. 

NEWS-JOURNAL  PAPERS  •  Wiminston,  Delaware 

or  Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  Inc. 

management  Survey  of  Buying  Power  6/10/66 
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Then  what?  There’s  no  trap  to 
catch  him;  instead,  he’s  dis¬ 
tracted  by  the  second  chunk  of 
Cheddar,  the  VIET  banner. 

Now,  with  bated  breath,  he 
must  search  for  the  trap!  You 
and  I  know  the  top  story  is  at 
the  right.  But  does  the  reader? 
NO!  So  he  isn’t  caught.  Now 
the  readouts  must  catch  him  all 
over  again.  Doesn’t  make  sense, 
analyzed  in  these  terms,  does  it? 

I  would  have  liked  a  multi- 
column  head  below  the  fold  al¬ 
though  the  strong  pictures  in 
the  basement  prol»bly  pack 
enough  sales  appeal  to  attract 
the  reader  when  only  that  lower 
half  is  visible  to  him. 


The  extra  impact  of  a  single¬ 
column  head  in  the  wider  col¬ 
umn  makes  this  still  a  strong 
page.  In  11  picas,  one-columnen 
couldn’t  carry  the  lower  half. 

«  *  * 

ARNOLD’S  ANCIENT 
AXIOM:  Layercakes  make  beUy- 
aches — for  readers  as  for  kidt. 


Fisher  with  Mayer 

Madison,  Wis. 

Terry  L.  Fisher,  formerly  of 
Minneapolis,  has  been  named 
communications  editor  in  the 
Oscar  Mayer  &  Co.  public  rela¬ 
tions  department  here. 


Written  with  character... 
competence. .  .color. 
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Why  did  we  shorten  our  name  on  our 
100th  anniversary? 


For  one  thing,  there  wasn’t  enough 
room  on  the  cake. 

For  another  thing,  peopie  haven’t 
caiied  us"Socony  Mobii”for  years. 

"Mobii”aione  did  the  job  just  fine. 

So  it  seemed  iogicai  enough  to  make 
the  change  on  our  100th  anniversary. 

You  iike"iyiobii.”  We  iike"Mobii.” 

And,  after  aii,who  eise  is  there? 

So^of^  Mobil  Oil  Corporation 


|F> 


MOtii.  OIL  CO. 


newsmen  say 

RAVO 
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THE  BIOGRAPHICAL 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
&  WHO’S  WHO 
OF  THE  AMERICAN 
THEATRE 

Edited  by  Walter  Rigdon.  Ac¬ 
claimed  by  reviewers  as  the 
most  complete  collection  of 
facts  about  the  American  The¬ 
atre,  this  book  is  a  godsend  to 
every  newspaper  writer,  editor, 
and  columnist.  Described  as: 

. .  the  most  valuable  reference 
work  the  theatre  has  ever 
known  .  .  (The  Atlanta 
Journal);  .  .  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  reference  book  ever  pub¬ 
lished  on  the  American  Thea¬ 
tre  .  .  (The  Plain  Dealer); 
“  ,  .  .  indispensable  information 
not  otherwise  available  .  . 
(Newsday);  .  .  Unquestion¬ 
ably  the  most  comprehensive 
reference  work  on  the  American 
Theatre  ever  compiled  .  . 
(Los  Angeles  Times).  Contents: 
3350  complete  biographies,  all 
New  York  productions  since 
1900,  necrology,  playbills,  bib- 
bography,  discography,  award 
winners,  etc.  Arranged  for  im¬ 
mediate  reference.  1101  pages. 
$82.50  a  copy. 

Order  your  copy  now,  or  write 
for  12-page  bwklet  with  com¬ 
plete  information  and  collection 
of  unedited  reviews  to  date. 


JAMES  H.  HEINEMAN,  INC. 
60  E.  42  St,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 
Phone:  (212)  YU  6-3046 
40 


Olson’s  New  Book 
On  Europe  Press 
A  20-Year  Task 

j  An  evaluation  of  the  press  in 
I  24  European  countries — includ- 
I  ing  the  press  of  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  Soviet  Union — is  con¬ 
tained  in  a  new  book  by  Ken¬ 
neth  E.  Olson,  dean  emeritus  of 
*  the  Medill  School  of  Journalism 
at  Northwestern  University. 

“The  History  Makers:  The 
Press  of  Europe  From  Its  Begin¬ 
nings  Through  1965,”  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Louisiana  State 
University  Press. 

Research  for  the  475-page 
study  was  begun  by  Olson  more 
than  20  years  ago.  Near  the  end 
of  World  War  II,  he  was  as- 
;  signed  by  the  U.S.  Army  with 
five  other  educators  to  set  up 
universities  in  Italy,  Prance, 
and  England  and  Command 
Schools  in  Germany  for  army 
personnel  in  Europe. 

At  this  time,  Olson  met  and 
made  friends  with  many  of  the 
men  and  women  who  published 
underground  newspapers  during 
World  War  II.  Some  of  these 
journalists  today  are  prominent 
members  of  the  European  press. 

Between  1949  and  1963  Olson 
spent  every  other  summer  in 
Europe  visiting  hundreds  of 
newspapers  and  meeting  with 
publishers,  editors,  and  working 
reporters  to  gather  material  for 
“The  History  Makers.” 

In  his  book  Olson  writes  about 
the  constant  struggle  of  the 
press  in  many  European  coun¬ 
tries  to  help  the  people  gain 
the  liberties  they  now  have. 

He  notes  that  especially  in 
both  world  wars,  while  dictators 
attempted  to  use  the  press  to 
enchain  conquered  peoples,  un¬ 
derground  newspapers  continu¬ 
ally  exhorted  the  people  to  re¬ 
sist. 

The  book  presents  a  general 
discussion  of  the  press  in  24 
countries,  each  section  contain¬ 
ing  a  capsule  history  of  the 
country  emphasizing  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  journalism. 

About  150  pages  of  the  book 
deal  with  the  press  of  Eastern 
Europe  and  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Olson  details  the  methods  used 
to  control  the  press  in  these 
nations. 

Olson’s  contacts  with  the  So¬ 
viet  press  w'ere  initiated  in 
1939-40.  Following  the  inaugru- 
ration  of  his  five-year  program 
of  journalism  education  in  1938 
at  Northwestern,  the  Russian 
government  sent  representatives 
to  study  the  Medill  curriculum. 
They  subsequently  set  up  six 
journalism  schools  in  the  USSR 


partially  modeled  after  the  Me-  August,  has  been  documented  in 
dill  School.  text  and  action  pictures  by 

During  1952-53  Olson  went  to  Spencer  Crump,  former  reporter 
Greece  under  state  department  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times  and 
auspices  to  help  that  country’s  Santa  Ana  (Calif.)  Register, 
press  reorganize  after  nine  and  published  by  'Trans-Anglo 
years  of  war,  occupation,  and  Books,  Los  Angeles.  ($5.95).  The 
civil  war.  large  format  hardcover  book 

In  1959  another  assignment  contains  more  than  100  illustra- 
from  the  State  Department  took  tions  and  the  text  of  the  McCone 
him  around  the  world,  directing  commission  report.  Crump  traces 
newspaper  seminars  in  Greece,  Los  Angeles  racial  and  minority 
Israel,  Afghanistan,  Ceylon,  and  tensions  from  1771. 

Indonesia.  ^  «  i.  , 

,  Chester  Burger,  who  heads 

the  management  consulting 
Radio-tv  Textbook  firm  of  Chester  Burger  &  Co. 

Published  in  Spanish  and  former  president  of  Com¬ 
munications  Counselors,  Inc., 
Madison,  Wis.  public  relations  agency  of 
The  first  radio  and  television  McCann-Erickson,  and  for- 


news  textbook  for  Latin  Ameri¬ 
ca,  “Periodismo  Radiofonico” 


national  manager  of 
Television  News,  is 


(Broadcast  Journalisni),  by  author  of  “Executives  Under 
John  F.  Newman  of  the  Univer-  pji-g.  Personal  Case  Histories 
sity  of  WiMonsin,  has^^n  pub-  pj.om  the  Executive  Jungle” 
lish^  in  Spanish  in  Mexico.  (Macmillan.  June  20.  224  pages. 
The  book  contains  information  |5  95) 


John  F.  Newman  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin,  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  Spanish  in  Mexico. 

The  book  contains  information 
on  Latin  American  newscast 
practices  gathered  by  Prof.  New¬ 
man  while  serving  as  Fulbright- 
Hays  visiting  lecturer  at  the 
School  of  Journalism,  National 
University  of  Nicaragua,  1964- 
65.  He  also  visited  other  Latin 
American  countries  on  a  re¬ 
search  grant  from  the  Univer- 


Raynolds  Puts  Paper 
Into  Afternoon  Field 


uuux. Springfield,  Vt 

American  countries  on  a  re-  t  ^as  decided  to  leave 

search  ^nt  from  the  Univer-  morning  field  in  Vermont  to 
sity  of  Wisconsin,  where  he  is  ,  Burlinaton  Free  Press  and 
coordinator  of  statewide  com-  fJe  lut/anS  //er^d  and  pubUsh 
munications  and  assistant  pro-  Vermont’s  seventh  afternoon 
fessor  of  journalism.  daily 

*  *  •  He  is  now  publishing  his  news- 

Edward  Robb  Ellis,  a  veteran  paper  five  days  a  week,  Monday 
journalist,  in  his  forthcoming  through  Friday, 
book  on  400  years  of  New  York  Raynolds  introduced  the 
City  history  will  recount  the  Times-Reporter  late  last  year, 
newspaper  circulation  war  be-  after  consolidating  four  south- 
tween  Hearst  and  Pulitzer.  The  eastern  Vermont  weeklies, 
book  is  “The  Epic  of  New  York  Afternoon  dailies  are  alsopub- 
City”  (Cow’ard-McCann.  Octo-  fished  in  Barre,  Bennin^n, 


ber.  608  pages.  $8.95). 


Brattleboro,  Newport,  St.  Al¬ 
bans  and  St.  Johnsbury. 


Nathan  Barrett,  formerly  with  , 

a  syndicate  and  Newsweek  and  _  j  ..  . 

now  on  a  John  Hay  Whitney  Foundation  to  Give 
Fellowship,  has  written  a  first  Student  Scbolarships 
novel,  “Bars  of  Adamant”  Waukegan,  Ill. 

'  L  Thirty  high  school  journalists 

“The  growth  of  U.S.  business  were  honored  recently  by  the 
interests  in  Latin  America  fore-  Waukegan  News-Sun  as  the 
shadows  increasing  exposure  to  most  valuable  staffers  on  their 
hostile  local  press  comment  as  respective  high  school  pape» 
well  as  heightened  opportunities  All  the  schools  are  in  Lake 
for  sound  public  relations  pro-  County. 

grams,”  asserts  a  new  book,  F.  Ward  Just,  editor  and  pub- 
“Workine  With  the  Latin  Amer-  Usher  of  the  News-Sun,  m- 


grams,”  asserts  a  new  book,  F.  Ward  Just,  editor  and  puu- 
“Working  With  the  Latin  Amer-  Usher  of  the  News-Sun,  an- 
ican  Press”  (Algonquin  Press,  nounced  during  a  dinner  the 
Paperback.  40  pages.  $2).  The  incorporation  of  the  Just  Foun- 
book  is  by  J.  W.  Carty  Jr.,  pub-  dation  to  provide  scholarships 
lie  relations  director  of  Bethany  to  worthy  students  in  the  county 
College  and  former  Fulbright  who  need  help  to  continue  to 
lecturer  at  the  University  of  college. 

Nicaragua.  Mr.  Carty  writes  that  • 

U.  S.  corporations  operating  in  Another  Novel 

Latin  America  often  have  failed  r'lPVPiiVD 

to  staff  local  units  with  a  mini-  ^  ^ _ ^ 

mal  public  relations  capability.  .  Don  Robertson  Plain  Deal^, 

IS  writing  another  novel,  hu 
“Black  Riot  in  Los  Angeles”,  largest  to  date — a  600,000  wwu 
the  story  of  the  Watts  race  riots  book  on  the  life  of  a  small  town, 
in  south  Los  Angeles  last  He  has  written  five  other  novds. 
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Unidentifiable  Printer 
Blamed  for  ^Nigger  ^  Slip 


Tucson,  Ariz. 

The  Arizona  Daily  Star  went 
to  unusual  pains  June  11  to  ex¬ 
plain  “a  disgraceful  error” — the 
word  “nigger”  in  a  news  story. 

Editor  William  R.  Mathews 
filled  nearly  three  columns  of 
space  on  Page  One  under  the 
heading,  “Sabotage  in  TNI 
Shop,”  to  show  how  such  a  thing 
could  happen.  The  galley  proof, 
marked  for  correction,  was  re¬ 
produced. 

The  story  that  came  from  Lan¬ 
sing,  Mich,  on  the  AP  wire  re¬ 
lated  to  action  taken  by  the 
Catholic  Church  to  “use  its  mil¬ 
lions  of  purchasing  dollars  to 
try  to  influence  supplier  com¬ 
panies  to  hire  more  Negroes  and 
members  of  other  minority 
groups.” 

Copy  Read  ‘Minority’ 

Instead  of  “minority,”  the 
Star  story  read  “nigger”  groups. 

The  marked  proof  showed  that 
in  the  original  setting  on  an 
Elektron  the  line  read  “mem¬ 
bers  of  pother  minority  groups.” 
It  was  marked  to  delete  the  $ 
sign. 

Editor  Mathews  explained: 
“The  printer  made  the  correc¬ 
tions  perfectly,  with  one  excep- 


Gel  to  know 
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tion.  He  deliberately  substituted 
the  word  ‘nigger’  for  the  word 
‘minority.’ 

“This  printer  cannot  be  iden¬ 
tified  because  present  shop  rou¬ 
tine  prevents  identification  of 
printers  who  make  corrections. 
All  our  printers  are  members  of 
the  Typographical  Union,  whose 
leaders  realize  that  such  an  act 
of  sabotage  hurts  the  Union 
just  as  it  hurts  the  newspaper. 

“This  helps  explain  why  there 
are  so  many  typographical  er¬ 
rors  day  after  day  in  the  Ari¬ 
zona  Daily  Star.  Only  rarely 
are  the  proofreaders  to  blame.” 

TNI  in  the  heading  referred 
to  Tucson  Newspapers  Inc.,  the 
production  agency  for  the  Star 
and  the  Tucson  Citizen. 

• 

Ben  Martin  Heads 
Information  Group 

Appointment  of  Ben  D.  Mar¬ 
tin,  general  manager  of  Califor¬ 
nia  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  to  ser\'e  as  chairman  of 
the  Newspaper  Public  Informa¬ 
tion  Committee  for  1966-67  was 
announced  by  John  Paul  Jones, 
president  of  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion  Managers.  Martin  succeeds 
William  J.  Oertel,  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Ohio  Newspaper 
Association. 

NPIC  is  a  national  committee 
of  Newspaper  Association  Man¬ 
agers  Inc.,  the  organization  of 
national,  regional  and  state 
newspaper  association  manag¬ 
ers,  representing  over  10,000 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Appointed  vicechairman  of 
NPIC  is  Glenn  McCullough,  ex¬ 
ecutive  manager  of  the  Georgia 
Press  Association,  Atlanta.  Ray 
Hamby,  general  manager  of  the 
Maryland-Delaware  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
will  continue  to  serve  the  com¬ 
mittee  as  finance  chairman. 


Read  FEDERAL  TIMES,  ttie  new  weekly  paper 
published  in  Washington  by  the  publishers  of 
ARMY  TIMES.  AIR  FORCE  TIMES  and  NAVY 
TIMES.  Each  issue  brings  you  the  latest  news 
on  developments  in  Congress  and  throughout 
Government  that  affect  F^eral  employees.  Up- 
to-the-minute  listings  of  Government  job  open¬ 
ings  at  home  and  abroad  are  carried,  with 
ai^ice  and  directions  as  to  how  to  apply.  Read 
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STOLE 
MY  IDEA!' 

lit  can’t  happen  to  you  ? 
lOh,  but  it  can.  And  the 
_ floaa  in  money  and  prea- 

V  ^K^^^Btige  can  be  tremendous 

V  —  UNLESS  you  have 

r  Employers  Special  Ex- 

'  cess  Insurance. 

Simply  decide  on  a  certain  amount 
you  agree  to  cover.  Let  us  handle  the 
excess.  Thus,  you  place  a  limit  on  your 
possible  loss. 

ASK  FOR  FULL  FACTS:  No  obli¬ 
gation.  We  provide  economical  protec¬ 
tion  against  loss  due  to  libel,  slander, 
piracy,  plagiarism,  invasion  of  privacy, 
copyright  violation.  Rates  are  surpris¬ 
ingly  low,  and  may  save  you  thousands 
of  dollars  plus  unpleasant  publicity. 
Phone  or  write : 

EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE  CORP. 

21  West  10th,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64105 

YbiIk.  Ill  John:  Srb  Fructoco,  220  MontcomcrT 
Chie^,  iH  W.  JmeUott:  AIImU.  U  P«BchtrM.  N.  E. 


EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP  -  _ _ 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


Claims  to  Fame 


The  worst  thing  I  can  think  of  to  say  about  famed 
for  famous  is  that  it  is  never  encountered  outside 
newspapers  or  their  imitators  in  stylistic  matters  (“an 
internationally  famed  physicist”).  Criticizing  a  usage  for 
this  reason  may  sound  like  snobbery,  and  I  suppose  it  is. 
Nevertheless,  I  have  a  prejudice  against  usages  that 
are  found  in  newspapers  and  nowhere  else,  because 
almost  invariably  they  are  distortions.  I  conclude  that 
famed  is  journalese  because  of  the  company  it  keeps. 

*  *  * 

After  writing  the  foregoing,  I  discovered  that  I  am 
not  alone  in  my  impression  of  famed.  Rudolf  Flesch,  in 
The  ABC  of  Style,  calls  it  journalistic  jargon,  adding 
that  the  normal  word  is  faumous. 

Theodore  M.  Bernstein,  in  The  Careful  Writer,  says 
that  famed  is  not  wrong  but  adds  that  it  raises  the 
question  why  the  user  avoided  famous.  (The  reason  is 
that  the  writer  in  this  case  is  a  newspaper  reporter 
of  the  garden  variety,  who  feels  impelled  to  prove  that 
he  is  a  member  of  the  club  by  imitating  its  peculiarities. 
If  he  graduates  from  the  ranks  of  the  hacks,  he  will 
scorn  and  discard  all  such  affectations.) 

If  famed  must  be  used  at  all,  it  is  more  palatable  as  a 
predicate  modifier  (“His  deeds  are  famed  in  song  and 
story”)  rather  than  as  an  attributive,  which  puts  it 
into  the  category  of  the  journalese  false  title  (“Famed 
British  poet  Oscar  Wilde”). 

*  w  « 

This  brings  up  notoriety  and  notorious.  I  read  in  a 
publication  for  college  professors  the  other  day  that  one 
of  their  number  who  had  achieved  distinction  was  a 
modest  fellow  who  did  not  seek  notoriety.  Many  readers, 
and  surely  all  professors,  I  would  hope,  were  brought 
up  short  by  this,  because  the  predominant  sense  of 
notoriety  is  not  simply  fame  but  ill  fame. 

Webster  III  gives  well  or  commonly  known  as  the 
first  sense  of  notorious,  but  the  examples  all  show  the 
term  in  this  sense  as  applying  to  other  than  people: 
“Iron  is  a  notorious  conductor  of  heat”;  “a  notorious 
fact.”  The  second  sense  is  “widely  and  unfavorably 
known  as  an  individual  .  .  .”  and  the  examples  here  all 
concern  people.  Other  dictionaries  concur  in  this 
distinction. 

There  was  a  famous  (famed?)  movie  starring  Ingrid 
Bergman  whose  title  was  Notorious,  and  certainly  no 
one  hesitated  over  the  connotation. 

*  *  « 

Writers  sometimes  use  notorious  when  they  really 
mean  notable  or  noted.  Notable  means  worthy  of  note, 
important,  memorable,  and  as  applied  to  people  is  a 
synonym  for  noted,  meaning  well  known,  eminent, 
celebrated,  perhaps  even  famous. 

Notorious  (and  notoriety)  are  the  ones  to  watch  out 
for;  their  commonest  senses  are,  as  the  linguists  like 
to  say,  pejorative,  especially  as  descriptive  of  people. 
A  person  who  is  notorious  is  well  known  for  unfavorable 
reasons:  a  notorious  prostitute;  a  notorious  deadbeat. 
Unconscious  slander,  as  we  have  seen,  is  often  committed 
by  the  use  of  notorious  and  notoriety  on  the  assumption 
they  mean  noted  or  notable. 
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newspaper 


dus 

about  trucks 


We  recently  surveyed  602  newspaper  editors  for 
opinions  on  America’s  freight  transportation 
system.  And  you  told  us  that  trucks  are  right 
on  top.  Of  the  editors  surveyed,  92%  rated 
the  performance  of  truck  freight  transpor¬ 
tation  as  good  to  excellent.  What’s  more, 

83%  of  the  editors  agreed  that  trucking  is 
increasing  in  importance  to  the  economy. 

And  among  the  editors,  75%  said  that 
trucking  is  increasing  in  importance  in 
comparison  to  other  forms  of  freight  trans¬ 
portation.  We  did  learn,  however,  that  many 
editors  are  not  too  sure  what  percentage  of 
America's  total  freight  tonnage  is  hauled  by 
truck.  Actually,  it’s  75%.  We  also  learned  that 
many  editors  are  uncertain  how  much  highway 
user  taxes  are  paid  annually  by  a  big  truck. 
It’s  about  $3,500.  If  you  Q 
didn’t  know  the  figures, 
don’t  feel  bad  about  it. 

Some  economists  don’t 

,  ..  ...  International  Amarican 

Know  them  either.  Harvaatar  Trucking  Indus 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


A  Day  in  the  Life  of  a  Photo  Department 


(Second  of  Tho  Parl!>) 


By  Rick  Frie<lmaii 

9:15  A.M.,  MAY  19— Don 

Moore,  picture  editor  of  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Star,  pulled 
a  clipboard  from  the  wall.  It 
contained  the  newsphoto  assign¬ 
ments,  7:45  a.m.  to  Midnight, 
Wednesday,  May  18.  Some  of 
the  pictures  from  those  assign¬ 
ments  had  already  appeared  in 
yesterday’s  edition;  others  were 
being  prepared  for  the  Thursday 
edition. 

Sloore  handed  me  the  clip¬ 
board.  The  first  notation  on  the 
Wednesday  assignment  sheet 
was  marked  for  7:45  a.m.  “Paul 
Schmick  got  a  headshot  of  some¬ 
body  who  stopped  a  robbery,” 
Moore  related.  “The  guy  had  the 
hell  beat  out  of  him.  It  ran  one- 
column  in  yesterday’s  second 
edition.” 

The  second  notation  was  for 
Schmick  to  pick  up  some  pic¬ 
tures  coming  in  from  Shade  Gap, 
Pa.,  on  a  bus.  “We  had  Byron 
Schumaker  up  in  Shade  Gap, 
covering  the  Peggy  Ann  Brad- 
nick  kidnapping,”  Don  went  on. 
“Schumaker  hailed  a  bus  at  4 
a.m.,  Wednesday  morning.  He 
asked  the  driver  to  bring  the 
exposed  film  into  Washington. 
Five  of  his  pictures  ran  yester¬ 
day.” 

Schmick’s  third  assignment 
had  been  10  a.m.  in  Watts 
Branch  Park  for  a  dedication 
that  would  include  Lady  Bird 
Johnson  and  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Stewart  Udall. 

Looking  further  dowm  the  as¬ 
signment  sheet,  I  noted  that 
Owen  Duvall  had  been  scheduled 
for  some  morning  society  shots 
at  the  Labor  Department  and 
some  subway  test  boring  shots 
in  the  afternoon.  Francis  Routt 
was  assigned  to  photograph  a 
new  jet  helicopter  test  in  the 
morning,  the  unveiling  of  a  Con¬ 
gressman’s  portrait  in  the  after¬ 


noon.  And  so  it  went  down  the 
line. 

Glenn  Leach  processing.  Ran¬ 
dolph  Routt,  Francis’  brother,  a 
new  Georgetown  warehouse  shot 
in  the  morning,  to  be  used  in 
Friday’s  real  estate  section;  the 
profane  Mynah  bird  in  the  after¬ 
noon;  later  afternoon,  black  and 
w'hite  and  color  shots  (for  Sat¬ 
urday)  of  a  new'  city  being 
brought  into  one  of  the  subur¬ 
ban  counties. 

Ray  Lustig,  fashion  pictures 
at  the  One  Hundred  Club  lunch¬ 
eon;  Later,  the  American  Uni¬ 
versity-Western  Marj'land  base¬ 
ball  game.  Schumaker,  Shade 
Gap,  Pa.  Ken  Heinen,  in  late 
afternoon  out  to  “Hickory  Hill,” 
the  McLean,  Va.,  residence  of 
the  Bobby  Kennedys,  where 
1,000  children  w’ere  to  attend  an 
outdoor  concert. 

Tom  Hoy,  Parris  Island,  S.C., 
for  Sunday  roto  magazine  as¬ 
signment  on  Marine  recruits. 
Rosemary  Martufi  switched  off 
two  evening  assignments  which 
w'ere  killed  by  the  Society  De¬ 
partment,  went  instead  to  a 
White  House  reception  for  mili¬ 
tary  wives.  Joseph  Silverman, 
an  “Evening  in  Tivoli”  Danish 
fur  fashion  assignment;  then  an 
unscheduled  midnight  shooting 
and  murder.  “The  shooting  was 
a  routine  shot  and  we  never  used 
it,”  Moore  explained. 

“What  if  an  unroutine  murder 
happens  at  1:05  a.m.,  Thursday, 
five  minutes  after  your  last  pho¬ 
tographer  went  home  for  the 
night?”  I  asked  Moore.  “When 
nobody  was  in  the  photo  depart¬ 
ment?” 

“The  City  Desk  would  call  me 
at  home,”  Moore  said.  “And  we’d 
decide  w'hether  it  was  worth 
covering.” 

By  now’,  Thursday’s  assign¬ 
ment  board  was  beginning  to  fill 


up.  Duvall,  who  had  reported  in 
at  7:30  a.m.,  w’as  getting  ready 
to  shoot  some  pictures  of  a  pol¬ 
luted  Federal  park  in  the  city 
for  a  Sunday  Star  special  report. 
It  had  been  raining  hard  all 
morning  and  somebody  suggest¬ 
ed  he  wear  boots  as  he  would 
be  slogging  through  the  mud. 

Gene  Abbott,  who  had  been  in 
since  6  a.m.,  followed  Duvall  out 
of  the  photo  department.  Abbott 
w’ould  be  gone  the  rest  of  the 
morning,  first  on  a  series  of 
headshots  of  a  nightclub  singer 
for  an  interview  story,  then  an 
“Assembly  of  God”  single  shot 
for  Saturday’s  church  page. 

*  «  * 

10  A.M. — Moore  and  John 
Oravec,  one  of  his  assi.stant  pic¬ 
ture  editors,  were  getting  ready 
for  the  first  edition  remake  of 
A1  (the  front  page)  and  the 
jump  page.  There  was  45  min¬ 
utes  to  their  photo  deadline  for 
the  former  and  30  minutes  for 
the  latter. 

Silverman,  who  came  in  a 
half-hour  earlier,  was  on  his 
w’ay  out  to  photograph  a  layout 
assignment  of  a  New  York  Ave¬ 
nue  “clean  up”  walking  tour. 

“What  do  you  consider  a  lay¬ 
out?”  I  asked  Moore. 

“Two  or  three  pictures,”  he 
answ’ered. 

I  followed  him  into  the  news 
room  again  for  another  of  his 
conferences  with  Phil  Price,  the 
assistant  news  editor.  They  were 
still  looking  for  a  better  Viet 
Nam  picture  than  the  bridge 
photo  used  in  the  first  edition. 
The  two  men  settled  on  an  AP 
picture  of  Vietnamese  riot  police 
clearing  a  Saigon  street  after 
using  tear  gas  to  disperse 
anti-govemment  demonstrators. 
They  also  decided  to  go  with  a 
UPI  shot  of  Larry  Rubeck,  the 
15-year-old  boy  who  was  first 


thought  to  have  shot  William  D. 
Hollenbaugh,  the  Shade  (J^ 
Pa.,  kidnapper  of  Peggy  Ana 
Bradnick. 

The  third  picture  to  go  into 
the  remake  would  be  on  A-8; 
from  AP,  it  showed  some  sur¬ 
vivors  from  a  freighter  that  had 
been  hit  by  Typhoon  Irma.  The 
inclusion  of  this  picture  bounced 
the  airplane-in-the-tree  shot  out 
of  the  A-8  spot  and  onto  A-3, 
Ladybird  Johnson  in  Watts 
Branch  Park  moved  from  A-3 
back  to  B-6. 

Moore  and  I  returned  to  the 
photo  department. 

“Don  is  right  about  this  being 
a  slow  day,”  Oravec  told  me. 
“But  then  you  can  never  tdl 
how  it  will  end  up.  One  day  last 
week  we  made  17  photo  changes 
for  the  third  run.” 

A  copyboy  dropped  panel  stats 
of  the  lady  wrestling  fan  on 
Oravec’s  desk.  “Walter  Oates 
took  these  a  w’eek  ago,”  Oravec 
explained.  “We  finally  found 
some  room  for  them.” 

Byron  Schumaker  was  in  by 
now  and  telling  of  his  experi-j 
ences  at  Shade  Gap.  “All  the 
news  photographers  who  went 
rushing  up  there  were  as  un¬ 
prepared  as  I  was  for  staying ' 
overnight — no  toothbrush,  no : 
change  of  clothes.”  Schumatai  I 
had  been  up  in  Shade  Gap  two 
days. 

Moore  showed  me  some  of  the 
excellent  pictures  Schumatar 
had  taken  at  Shade  Gap. 

“The  photographers  at  the 
Star  work  for  only  one  desk," 
Moore  said.  “There’s  no  passing 
the  buck.  Whatever  happens 
falls  back  to  the  people  respwi- 
sible  for  the  assignment— 
picture  desk  and  the  photog¬ 
rapher  who  shot  it. 

“The  photographer  serves  om 
person — me.  And  no  reporter  or 
desk  editor  can  tell  them  what 
to  do.  I’m  responsible  to  the 
newspaper,  the  photo  staff  is  re¬ 
sponsible  to  me.” 

Moore  said  that  three  men  on 
the  Star  could  overrule  his  de¬ 
cisions:  Editor  Newbold  NoJ™* 
Jr.;  Managing  Editor  I.  Willinre® 
Hill;  Assistant  Managing  Editufl 
Charles  B.  Seib.  Moore  pulled  a* 
general  memo  from  his  drawn  I 
dated  Jan.  21,  1966.  It  was  fitnu 
Hill  and  read: 

“Effective  Monday,  J*n-JU 
1966,  we  will  take  the  ne:(t 
designed  to  upgrade  the 
of  the  pictures  appearing  in  thiH 
Star. 

(Continued  on  page  46) 
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FAN — Walter  Oates'  threa-panel  study  of  a  wrestling  fen. 
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but  you  need  a  lens 
of  course,  maybe  two 
maybe  more 


The  Mamiya  C33,  shown  here,  is  the  automatic  model  with 
shutter-cocking  film  crank  (no  accidental  double  exposures). 
It  also  has  an  automatic  parallax  compensator,  an 
automatic  closeup  exposure-factor  indicator,  expand¬ 
ed  distance  scales,  and  a  host  of  other  features. 


The  C22  (not  shown)  is  the  standard  model  with¬ 
out  crank  and  without  some  of  the  other  special 
C33  features,  but  with  the  same  sturdy  construction 
and  picture-taking  qualities.  Also  costs  $65.50  less. 

s  and  accessories  can  be  used  with  both  models.  See 
at  your  dealer,  or  write.  Mamiya  division  of  Ehrenreich 
olo-Optical  Industries,  Inc.,  Garden  City,  N.Y.  11533, 


^ly  Mamiya  twin-lens  reflexes  let 
^  Hlv  you  make  such  a  choice.  There  are 
I  five  lenses  from  65mm  wide  angle  to  180mm 
telephoto.  And  they’re  interchangeable. 

Gives  you  quite  an  advantage.  No  matter  what  the  problem: 
image  size,  picture  angle,  perspective,  you  know  you’ve  got  the 
situation  well  in  hand. 


{Continued  from  jxige  44) 

“The  problem  we  seek  to  over¬ 
come  is  the  tendency,  common 
to  many  newspapers,  to  use  rou¬ 
tine  pictures,  cliche  pictures, 
pictures  that  w’hen  viewed  ob¬ 
jectively  for  content,  may  in  fact 
be  very  bad  pictures.  Often, 
when  an  editor  is  asked  why  he 
sends  through  such  a  picture, 
he’ll  reply:  ‘What’s  the  matter 
with  it?  We’ve  always  used  pic¬ 
tures  like  that.’  As  long  as  this 
is  true,  there  can  be  little  incen¬ 
tive  for  our  photographers  to  go 
out  of  their  w'ay  to  use  e.xtra 
effort  and  imagination  in  pic¬ 
ture-taking. 

“Picture  Editor  Don  Moore  al¬ 
ready  has  the  responsibility  of 
trying  to  rid  the  Star  of  routine 
pictures  and  of  upgrading  their 
content  and  quality.  The  time 
has  now  come  to  give  him  au¬ 
thority  and  make  more  head- 
w’ay. 

“So,  effective  Monday,  Jan¬ 
uary  24,  whenever  Mr.  Moore  is 
working,  he  will  select  the  pho¬ 
tographs  we  use,  counselling 
\\'ith  whatever  editor  or  editors 
may  be  involved.  All  editors  are 


urged  to  do  all  they  can  to  back 
his  efforts  and  to  encourage  pho¬ 
tographic  initiative  .  . 

Moore  tossed  the  memo  back 
in  his  desk  drawer.  “The  Star 
picture  policy  is  firmly  based  on 
Hill’s  photographic  philosophy,” 
Moore  said.  “After  I  was  hir^, 
he  made  it  clear  to  the  editorial 
staff  that  type  was  flexible,  it 
could  be  wrapped,  cut  and  best 
of  all,  thrown  away.  Hill  said 
from  that  moment  on,  he  wanted 
all  stories  cut  by  one-third  be¬ 
cause  ‘we  are  going  to  run  pic¬ 
tures,  we  are  going  to  run  a  lot 
of  pictures,  we  are  going  to  run 
good  pictures.’  ” 

Moore  stood  up.  “It’s  this  kind 
of  backing  from  management 
that  makes  my  job  as  Star  pic¬ 
ture  editor  worthwhile.” 

»  <•  « 

10:45  A.M. — I  sat  in  the  office 
of  Charles  Seib,  just  off  the  news 
room.  “Everybc^y’s  judgement 
of  pictures  is  a  bit  different,” 
Seib  was  saying.  But  I  had  to 
make  the  final  decision  on  the 
dead  paratrooper  picture. 

“We  generally  don’t  like  to 
run  dead  bodies  in  the  Star  but 


SHADE  SAP,  PA. — One  of  many  pictures  taken  by  Byron  Schumaker 
during  the  manhunt  for  Peggy  Ann  Bradnick  and  her  abductor. 


it’s  not  a  hard-and-fast  rule.  1 
just  didn’t  think  the  paratrooper 
shot  was  a  good  picture.  So  why 
plaster  a  needlessly  gruesome 
shot  on  the  front  page  ?  If  it  had 
been  a  good  picture,  though,  I 
wouldn’t  have  bumped  it.” 

Seib  emphasized  that  the  Star 
was  interested  in  producing  a 
lively,  attractive  newspaper  and 
it  recognized  the  role  pictures 
played  in  the  overall  package. 
“We  use  pictures  to  hold  the 
whole  presentation  together,”  he 
added. 

Seib  pulled  some  back  editions 
of  the  Star  from  a  shelf  and  laid 
them  on  a  table.  He  explained 
that  the  photo  staff  was  now  be¬ 
ing  asked  to  go  out  and  shoot 
in  color  anything  they  felt  like 
shooting — people  in  the  park, 
buildings,  flowers,  etc.  Seib 
pointed  out  examples  in  the  back 
editions  of  Enterfurise  efforts 
which  had  run  in  a  large  color 
format  on  the  Sunday  Star  front 
page. 

Seib  contended  that  a  news¬ 
paper  needed  a  definite  person¬ 
ality  and  arresting  pictures  were 
part  of  that  personality.  “And 
if  we  can’t  find  arresting  pic¬ 
tures  right  here  in  Washington, 
D.C.  where  can  we  find  them?” 
he  asked  rhetorically. 

«  «  « 

ll:ou  A.Iu.  —  Oravec  was 
working  on  a  caption  for  an  AP 
picture  of  Mrs.  Gertrude  Banis- 
zewski,  the  Indiana  woman  con¬ 
victed  of  the  torture  slaying  of 
a  16-year-old  girl  boarder.  This 
picture  was  slated  for  B-6  in  the 
second  edition,  bumping  the 
Ladybird  park  picture  out  of 
that  day’s  Star  for  good. 

Bill  Hines,  a  Star  science 
writer  came  into  the  photo  de¬ 
partment  as  Lustig  was  leaving 
to  shoot  some  British  men’s 
fashions.  Hines  had  been  to  a 
NASA  press  conference  and  he 
was  dropping  off  some  night 
shots  NASA  had  taken  of  the 
Nimbus  weather  satellite. 

The  photo  department  started 
putting  the  finishing  touches  on 
the  12:50  p.m.  second  edition. 
Deadline  for  A-1  was  High 
Noon.  John  Rosson,  the  other 
assistant  picture  editor,  was  now 
in  and  working  alongside  Moore 
and  Oravec. 

For  the  second  edition,  Moore 
and  Price  had  decided  on  still 
another  Viet  Nam  picture  for 
the  front  page,  this  one  from 
UPI  of  a  Buddhist  monk  sitting 
in  the  path  of  a  government 
tank. 

The  UPI  picture  of  Larry  Ru- 
beck  looking  through  the  shat¬ 
tered  window  where  he  had  fired 
at  Hollenbaugh  was  dropped, 
along  with  the  Viet  Nam  street 
demonstration  photo. 

“The  local  angle  is  our  first 
market  and  the  most  fun  to  do,” 
Moore  was  sa3nng.  “But  it’s  still 
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not  as  good  as  I’d  like  it  to  ki 
I’m  convinced  and  I  think  mu- 
agement  is,  too,  that  as  our  loe^ 
picture  coverage  improves,  ogr 
circulation  will  go  up.” 

Moore  said  he  was  an  advocstt 
of  the  feature  approach  and 
management  went  along  witk 
him.  “Ordinary  accident  shoti, 
for  instance.  We  don’t  shoot 
them — they’re  a  good  waste  of 
space.  But  a  lot  of  special  thinp 
happen  in  Washington  and 
believe  in  covering  the  event 
Except  that  we’re  not  a  public, 
ity  house  organ.  There’s  a  tend, 
ancy  to  let  politics  rule  yoor 
news  approach  in  this  town. 

“We’re  recording  a  town  just 
as  other  towns  across  the  na¬ 
tion  are  being  recorded  each  day. 
We  accept  the  inevitable  routine 
assignments  which  are  an  inte¬ 
gral  part  of  each  day. 

“But  we  don’t  look  for  pic- 
tures,  w'e  look  for  photographs 
on  each  assignment.  Our  photog¬ 
raphers  assume  the  personal 
sponsibility  of,  looking  for  and 
producing  photographs  as  cre¬ 
atively  as  possible. 

“Our  fashion  coverage  has 
improved.  Gwenn  Dobson,  the 
society  editor,  is  willing  to  lis¬ 
ten  and  she  lets  our  photograph¬ 
ers  alone. 

“Sports  has  also  come  along. 
Here,  we  generally  use  a  feature 
approach — something  the  rei 
won’t  see — a  frozen  moment, 
different  angle,  different 
ing.  We’re  willing  to  try  any¬ 
thing. 

“We’re  also  improved  our  !*• 
cal  coverage.  We’re  giving  p^ 
tures  better  display,  we’re  si 
ing  better  photography  by  elii 
inating  the  bad  assignments  and 
running  the  good  pictuns 
There’s  no  rule  that  says  you 
have  to  run  bad  pictures  in  a 
newspaper.  In  most  cases,  if  an 
assignment  turns  out  lousy,  we 
throw  the  pictures  away. 

“When  your  photographun 
produce  good  pictures,  why 
show  editors  the  bad  onoi. 
That’s  how  you  beat  the  game- 
they  can’t  run  bad  pictures  if 
they  don’t  have  them. 

*  ♦  * 

12:30  P.M. — Moore  was 
ting  in  the  news  room  conf« 
ring  with  Clay  Parcell,  the 
sistant  news  editor  who  wc 
be  handling  the  last  two  edit 
for  the  day.  They  decided  not  I 
make  any  picture  changes 
the  third  edition. 

*  «  w 

1  P.M. — Moore  was  telling  the 
photo  staff  that  most  of  tbas 
could  knock  off  at  3  p.m.  so  tbff 
could  get  ready  for  the  Whin 
House  Press  Photograp 
Awards  Dinner  that  night. 

“We  won  nine  awards 
year  in  the  judging,”  Mood 
said  to  me.  “We  must  be  do"' 
something  right.” 
UBLISHER  for  June  !«• 
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More  farmers  throughout  the  world  huy  John  Deere  farm  machinery  than  any  other  make 

If  you  need  photographs  or  information  for  your  farm  story,  telephone  or  write; 
Public  Relations  Department  •  Deere  &  Company,  Moline,  III.  •  Tel.  Area  Code  309,  7924181 


This  week  John  Deere  announced  an  attachment  for  roil-over  protection  on  tractors.  Deveioped  by  John  Deere 
engineers  after  extensive  study  and  testing,  this  “Roli-Gard”  attachment  and  seat  belt  will  be 
available  in  the  fall.  A  canopy  for  weather  protection  will  be  offered  also. 


U  • 


Editorial  Page 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

If  I  had  a  criticism  to  make  on 
these  pieces,  it  would  be  that  in 
some  instances  the  language  of 
boosting  has  become  ritualistic 
and  enthusiasm  is  expressed  in 
rather  trite  fashion.  The  sup¬ 
position  sometimes  seems  to  be 
that  since  you  are  doing  your 
duty  to  the  community  in 
writing  these  editorials,  your 
subscribers  must  do  their  duty 
and  read  them.  I  suggest  that 
there  is  no  requirement  that  we 
be  as  solemn  as  owls  on  these 
subjects:  A  little  lump  of  sugar, 
a  dash  of  lemon,  or  even  a  trace 
of  humor  may  help  the  medicine 
to  go  down. 

Incidentally,  there  was  some 
very  lively  writing  indeed  by 
some  of  you  on  touchy  local 
subjects.  I  enjoyed  the  Valley- 
Independent’s  dry  challenge  to 
a  county  official  to  make  a  name 
for  himself  by  acting  on  the 
editor’s  complaint  about  numbers 
peddlers.  Another  editorial,  deal¬ 
ing  with  what  the  editor  con¬ 
ceived  to  be  a  singularly  ill- 
advised  tactic  by  county  officials 
in  an  anti-ob^enity  crusade 
must  have  generated  much  heat 
as  well  as  spread  light.  The 
Latrobe  Bulletin  swung  a  stout 
cudgel  in  a  school  board  row 
that  was  not,  I  gathered,  with¬ 
out  political  implications. 

State  Affairs 

On  the  axiom  that  the  safest 
protection  in  crossing  thin  ice  is 
speed,  I  shall  pass  swiftly  over 
your  state  pieces.  Politics  was 
a  strong  factor  in  comment  on 
the  subject  that  drew  your  heavi¬ 
est  comment — the  controversy 
involving  Governor  Scranton 
and  a  legislative  committee  in¬ 
vestigating  the  state  police. 

Your  editorials  in  that  March 
week  indicated  that  the  Gover¬ 
nor  had  clouded  the  issue,  taken 
a  laudable  stand,  was  off  base, 
was  on  the  right  track,  had  been 
guilty  of  bad  judgment,  had  good 
reason  for  his  action. 

Some  of  you  did  try  to  sepa¬ 
rate  this  row  into  its  compli¬ 
cated  components  of  police  ad¬ 
ministration,  wire-tapping,  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  legislative, 
executive  and  judicial  branches, 
and  the  political  considerations. 
But  I  think  that  a  visiting  edi¬ 
torial  writer  might  be  excused 
for  running  up  the  white  flag 
on  this. 

Otherwise,  your  state  com¬ 
ment  centered  mostly  on  praise 
for  the  projected  program  to 
make  your  highways  even  better, 
plus  a  scant  scattering  of  topics 
such  as  Charter  Day,  safety  tips, 
beautification,  tourist  promotion, 
interest  and  insurance  rates, 
capital  punishment,  congression- 
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al  district  lines,  and  pollution 
control.  State  pieces  accounted 
for  about  10  percent  of  your 
editorial  budget,  the  lowest  of 
any  category — with  whatever 
conclusions  you  care  to  draw 
from  that. 

I  would  guess  that  more  im¬ 
portant  in  newspapers  generally 
— throughout  the  country — than 
any  percentage  of  editorials  de¬ 
voted  to  state  affairs  is  prob¬ 
ably  a  lack  of  understanding,  or 
perhaps  lack  of  penetrating  in¬ 
terpretation,  of  the  workings  of 
state  government.  This  could 
account  for  some  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  this  branch  of  govern¬ 
ment.  Controversies  over  legis¬ 
lative  reapportionment,  of 
course,  have  brought  more  at¬ 
tention  to  this  area,  although 
some  of  it  has  been  given  grudg¬ 
ingly.  As  to  whether  any  of  this 
applies  to  Pennsylvania,  you  are 
the  best  judges. 

National  Affairs 

About  30  percent  of  the  week’s 
editorials  dealt  with  national 
affairs,  the  largest  category  of 
comment.  They  were  scattered 
over  a  wide  range  of  topics,  and 
some  controversial  subjects 
prominent  in  the  news  were 
pretty  well  ignored. 

Only  three  editorials  dealt 
with  the  Supreme  Court’s  latest 
ruling  on  obscenity.  The  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Post-Gazette  wrote  at 
length  on  the  most  significant 
new  feature  of  the  ruling  in 
which  the  court  said  that  publi¬ 
cations  may  be  judged  not  only 
by  their  contents  but  also  by  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  pro¬ 
moted  and  advertised.  The 
Scranton  Times  touched  on  this 
feature,  but  minimized  it.  The 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  while  call¬ 
ing  attention  to  the  complexity 
of  the  obscenity  problem,  as  re¬ 
flected  by  different  viewpoints 
among  the  justices,  took  no  ac¬ 
count  of  any  complexity  involved 
in  the  court’s  enlargement  on  its 
Roth  ruling  of  1957.  A  far 
greater  effort  should  be  made 
by  editorial  writers  to  deal  with 
the  significance  of  the  high 
court’s  important  rulings. 

Comments  on  Crime 

This  leads  me  to  an  element 
that  is  often  injected  into  edi¬ 
torials  on  crime,  and  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  several  of  your  edi¬ 
torials  on  the  President’s  crime 
message.  It  is  the  suggestion 
that  courts  in  general,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  justices  in  par¬ 
ticular,  are  motivated  by  a 
kindly  feeling  toward  criminals. 
The  courts  are  certainly  subject 
to  criticism,  but  we  ought  to  be 
very  careful  about  generalized 
implications  of  this  sort  in  con¬ 
nection  with  rulings  and  pro¬ 
cedures  that  safeguard  the  con¬ 
stitutional  rights  of  us  all.  It 


would  be  rather  difficult  to  de¬ 
vise  separate  legal  systems,  one 
for  suspected  criminals,  another 
for  falsely  accused  solid  citi¬ 
zens. 

Eight  of  your  editorials  dis¬ 
cussed  the  second  Watts  riot,  all 
deploring  violence.  Some  con¬ 
centrated  on  law  enforcement. 
But  there  was  a  general  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  need  to  change  the 
social  context  in  which  such 
violence  flourishes,  and  two  edi¬ 
torials  placed  the  emphasis  on 
this. 

Only  one  editorial  appeared — 
and  that  was  in  the  York  Dis¬ 
patch — on  General  Motors  in¬ 
vestigation  of  Ralph  Nader,  who 
charged  that  cars  are  not  de¬ 
signed  as  safely  as  they  could 
be.  Perhaps  more  of  you  dis¬ 
cussed  this  when  the  president 
of  GM  later  made  an  apology. 

The  Gemini  8  flight,  with  its 
attendant  peril,  drew  most  com¬ 
ment.  Some  of  you  wrote  several 
times  about  this,  before  and 
after  the  flight,  and  with  men¬ 
tion  of  the  reaction  of  Batman’s 
fans  to  the  temporary  eclipse  of 
their  hero  on  television.  For  the 
most  part  you  expressed  relief 
that  the  flight’s  misadventure 
had  not  resulted  in  tragedy,  and 
praised  the  heroism  and  com¬ 
petence  of  the  astronauts. 

Some  of  you  ventured  tech¬ 
nological  assessments  and  came 
to  such  conclusions  as  that, 
whatever  the  deficiencies  of  the 
flight,  it  proved  that  man  is  in 
control  of  space;  that  the  coun¬ 
try  is  not  yet  ready  to  take  a 
trip  to  the  moon  safely;  that 
every  electrical  connection  in  the 
remaining  Geminis  should  be 
checked  and  rechecked  with 
fanatic  care;  that  maybe  it 
would  be  prudent  not  to  count 
our  space  achievements  before 
they  are  history;  and  that  maybe 
a  bit  of  a  slowdown  in  the  space 
program  wouldn’t  hurt. 

Foreign  Affairs 

In  the  field  of  foreign  affairs, 
you  responded  with  relative 
vigor  to  such  major  develop¬ 
ments  as  President  DeGaulle’s 
moves  on  NATO  and  the  Sen¬ 
ate  hearings  on  China  policy.  The 
Viet  Nam  war,  and  a  variety  of 
topics  connected  with  it,  of 
course,  drew  comment.  A  couple 
of  editorials  took  militant,  hard¬ 
line  stands  on  Viet  Nam,  while 
one  militantly  condemned  the 
war.  From  the  choice  of  Viet 
Nam  topics,  and  more  from 
what  you  didn’t  say  than  what 
you  did,  most  seemed  not  in¬ 
clined — at  least  not  in  that  week 
— to  argue  either  of  these  posi¬ 
tions.  There  was  also  a  notice¬ 
able  discinclination  to  try  to 
interpret  the  new  agitation  for 
civilian  government  in  South 
Viet  Nam. 

On  China  policy,  the  striking 
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thing  was  the  calm  receptivity 
voiced  to  the  idea  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  position  was  outmoded  and 
in  need  of  revision.  There  were 
editorials  saying  that  Commun¬ 
ist  China’s  attitude  made  such 
an  approach  futile,  but  there 
was  only  one  editorial  cryinj 
appeasement. 

Your  editorials  disapproved  of 
President  DeGaulle’s  stand  on 
NATO,  some  totally.  But  there 
were  also  observations  that 
NATO  had  long  stood  in  the 
need  of  an  overhaul,  that  Mr. 
DeGaulle  was  not  wholly  wrong, 
and  that  his  dissatisfaction  with 
American  policy  was  shared  to 
some  extent  by  other  Europeans. 
Only  one  newspaper  pulled  out 
the  stops  in  attacking  the  French 
president  personally. 

Cold  War 

In  the  handful  of  comments 
on  the  purge  of  Communists  in 
Indonesia  and  the  decline  of 
President  Sukarno’s  power,  a 
clouded,  complex,  and  important 
event  was  reduced  largely  to 
cold-war  scorekeeping.  The  set¬ 
back  to  the  Communists  in  one 
of  Asia’s  largest  countries  was, 
of  course,  the  natural  theme. 
But  it  was  not  only  events  in 
Indonesia  that  were  cloudy.  The 
Pennsylvania  editorialist  who 
began  his  piece,  “The  nation  of 
Indonesia  is  a  small  one  .  .  .” 
drew  a  prompt  and  factual  cor¬ 
rection  in  the  letters  to  the  editor 
column. 

Then  there  were  the  easy  edi¬ 
torials  on  the  blowing  up  of 
Admiral  Nelson’s  statue  in 
Ireland. 

Overall,  the  15  percent  of  edi¬ 
torials  that  were  devoted  to  for¬ 
eign  affairs  could  hardly  be  con¬ 
sidered  excessive  in  the  light  of 
our  involvements,  quite  apart 
from  the  filler  nature  of  some  of 
them. 

‘Afghanistanism’ 

We  need  to  discard  the  epithet 
“Afghanistanism”  in  the  sense 
that  it  is  sometimes  loosely  con-  j 
strued.  Afghanistanism  origin¬ 
ally  meant  escape  from  facing 
local  problems  by  writing  bunk 
about  foreign  ones.  But  some 
take  it  to  mean  that  almost  any 
editorial  on  a  local  subject  is 
more  important  than  one  on  fo^ 
eign  affairs. 

We  have  been  involved  in  Viet 
Nam,  once  almost  as  remote  as 
Afghanistan,  for  well  over  s 
decade.  Now  it  is  as  immediate 
and  local  in  its  impact  as  d* 
death  of  a  neighbor’s  son  in  the 
service. 

And  yet,  while  this  situati* 
was  developing,  through  it* 
numerous  critical  turns,  ho* 
many  searching  editorial!  wW 
written?  How  many  glib  ani 
perfunctory  editorials?  Ho* 
much  silence  prevailed? 
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Students 

(Continued  from  page  18) 

Barnum  and  Robert  Byer,  night 
editor. 

Student  >ews  Editor 

The  night  an  E&P  reporter 
observed  operations  Kissel, 
whose  father  is  news  editor  of 
the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  was  di¬ 
recting  the  news  play  like  a 
veteran.  His  page  one  included  a 
local  “play”  story,  definitely  a 
departure  from  the  usual  Her- 
ald-Whig  style.  Generally,  local 
news  is  played  inside  with  page 
one  devoted  to  national  and 
international  news. 

But  that  afternoon  a  fire  had 
damaged  a  portion  of  a  bridge 
connecting  Quincy  with  Quin- 
sippi  Island.  The  story  was  in¬ 
teresting  to  residents  since  the 
bridge  is  being  widened  to  ac¬ 
commodate  additional  pedestrian 
traffic.  A  couple  of  firefighting 
pictures  taken  by  student  James 
Robinson,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  lent 
added  action  and  Kissel  dis¬ 
played  pictures  and  story  down 
the  middle  and  below  the  fold. 
He  lumped  the  Vietnam  stories 
out  of  Saigon  and  Washington 
under  a  four-column  head  with 
the  Washington  story  taking  a 
two-column  head  and  an  air  at¬ 
tack  story  under  a  one-column 
head.  He  even  caught  a  late  bul¬ 
letin  on  widening  of  South  Viet¬ 
nam’s  ruling  military  junta. 

Patricia  Palomaki,  Lakewood, 
0.,  had  an  active  part  in  de¬ 
veloping  the  farm  page,  while 
Kissel  helped  lend  impetus  to  t’ne 
cultural  page. 

While  all  of  the  students  do 
not  intend  to  follow  the  news¬ 
paper  business,  there’s  a  lot  of 
newspaper  blood  among  the 
group. 

Job  In  Pittsburgh 

Kissel  is  one,  Thomas  Sellers, 
Franklin,  Ind.,  another.  The 
latter  is  joining  the  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Post-Gazette.  Ronald  Mc- 
Crea,  whose  father  is  news  edi¬ 


tor  of  the  Saginaw  (Mich.) 
News  is  another.  So  is  Michael 
Jones,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  who  while 
working  on  the  Herald-Whig 
and  attending  classes  held  each 
day  during  the  project,  found 
time  to  design  a  style  book  for 
the  Herald-Whig  with  a  subject 
index.  Such  an  index  is  not  often 
found  in  newspaper  style  books. 

Robinson  and  George  Haber, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  will  do  summer 
replacement  work  for  the  Her¬ 
ald-Whig. 

Kathleen  Arnold,  DeWitt, 
N.  Y.,  and  Tom  Popson,  Chicago, 
are  others  intending  to  follow 
newspaper  careers.  Miss  Arnold 
is  a  daughter  of  Edmund  Arn¬ 
old,  typographical  expert  on  the 
faculty  of  Syracuse  University, 
and  a  columnist  for  Editor  & 
PUBUSHER. 

Through  the  program  ran  a 
modified  test  of  substituting  for 
the  universal  beat  or  point  of 
origin  system  of  covering  the 
news.  This  experimental  system 
partially  divided  the  news  into 
areas  of  subject  matter  such  as 
educational,  economic,  public 
affairs  (i.e.,  a  story  by  Miss 
Arnold  on  a  survey  to  determine 
where  Quincy’s  most  serious 
housing  and  blight  problems 
exist),  and  culture  (i.e.  the  page 
designed  and  written  by  the 
students).  This  is  called  the 
“pie-cut  formula,”  which,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  strictly  adhered  to 
in  the  Quincy  operation. 

The  E&P  reporter  sat  in  on  a 
report  session  of  the  students  in 
the  hotel  where  all  stayed  during 
the  project.  Stories  were  re¬ 
viewed  and  criticized,  there  was 
talk  about  better  handling  of 
crime  and  accident  stories,  a 
lack  of  perspective  in  handling 
police  stories  and  the  necessity 
for  editorial  writers  to  discuss 
the  news  with  reporters,  who,  it 
was  agreed,  are  the  “feelers”  for 
the  writers. 

These  were  serious,  not  flip¬ 
pant,  evaluations  of  the  students’ 
own  work  and  the  output  of  the 
regular  staffers  and  editors. 

The  morning  edition  of  the 
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Herald-Whig  represents  about 
one-third  of  the  paper’s  total 
33,000  circulation  in  an  area  of 
about  a  100-mile  circumference. 
Quincy,  with  a  population  of 
50,000,  is  the  largest  city  in  that 
area. 

I.  W.  Cole,  dean  of  Medill 
School,  said  there  are  prelimin¬ 
ary  plans  for  a  second  such 
editing  and  research  project  at 
another  newspaper  next  year. 

• 

Viet  Nam  Reporter 
Given  Army  Citation 

Columbus,  Ga. 

Ledger-Enquirer  reporter 
Charles  Black  received  the 
Patriotic  Civilian  Service  Award 
from  the  Department  of  the 
Army  in  a  ceremony  at  Nha 
Trang,  Viet  Nam,  recently. 
Black  has  followed  the  1st  Air 
Cavalry  Division  from  its  earli¬ 
est  beginnings  as  the  11th  Air 
Assault  Division,  at  Fort  Ben- 
ning. 

As  he  presented  the  award, 
Maj.  Gen.  Harry  W.  O.  Kinnard 
said,  “.  .  .  this  is  the  highest 
award  which  can  be  given  with¬ 
out  congressional  action.  It 
comes  from  the  theatre  com¬ 
mander  (Gen.  Waters)  and  you 
are  the  only  man  to  have  received 
this  award  in  Viet  Nam.  It  is 
the  first  and  only  one  that  has 
been  given  here.” 


Port  Huron  Daily 
Purchases  Weekly 

Port  Huron,  Mich. 

The  Times  Herald  Company 
has  purchased  the  Utica  Sen¬ 
tinel,  weekly  newspaper  in 
Macomb  County,  from  Stuart 
T.  and  Jean  H.  Vander  Ven, 
publishers  for  the  past  22  years. 

The  Sentinel,  with  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  9,000,  serves  Utica  and 
two  townships. 

The  Times  Herald  Company 
publishes  two  other  weeklies,  the 
Richmond  Review  and  the  St. 
Clair  County  Independent  Press, 

Mike  Middlesworth,  Sunday 
editor  of  the  Times  Herald,  was 
appointed  editor  of  the  Sentinel ; 
Frank  N.  Shepherd,  Times  Her¬ 
ald  assistant  classified  manager, 
is  advertising  manager  of  the 
Sentinel,  and  Roger  Williams, 
general  manager  of  the  Review 
and  Independent  Press  is  also 
general  manager  of  the  Sentinel. 
• 

^Sound  off'  Bonus 

Akron,  O. 

The  Beacon  Journal  found  a 
bonus  in  its  popular  “Action 
Line”  column.  So  many  “pop  off” 
and  “gripe”  letters  came  to 
“Action  Line”  that  on  two  days 
a  week  these  letters  appear  on 
the  Editorial  Page  in  a  column 
called  “Sound  Off.” 
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;  THEY’LL  SENATE  i 
\  TO  YOU  FOR  • 
V  $6.50.  / 


ORDER  YOUR  m  E&P  SUBSCRIPTION  TODAY.  MAIL  THIS  COUPON. 


I  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  850  Third  Avenu*,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 
I 

I  Dear  Editor  &  Publisher; 

I  Please  start  my  subscription  now,  addressed  to: 


City . . State . Zip _ _ 

□  Remittance  enclosed 

$6.50  a  year,  U.S.  and  Canada— All  other  countries,  $10  a  year. 
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Poll  Crowns 
‘Potentates’ 
Of  Comics 


Philip  H.  Love,  feature  editor 
of  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star, 
reported  several  “surprises”  in 
the  Newspaper  Comics  Week 
poll  he  ran  to  see  how  the  Star’s 
34  cartoon  strips  and  panels 
rate  with  readers. 

The  top  10  were: 

1.  Beetle  Bailey. 

2.  Hi  and  Lois. 

3.  Wizard  of  Id. 

4.  B.  C. 

5.  Mr.  Tweedy. 

6.  On  Stage. 

7.  Juliet  Jones. 

8.  Kerry  Drake. 

9.  Freddy. 

10.  Buz  Sawyer. 

In  his  report  on  the  poll,  Love 
said: 


There’s  no  surprise  in  the  fact 
that  Beetle  Bailey  placed  first, 
with  4,702  points  and  only  four 
nominations  for  oblivion,  a  net 
score  of  4,698.  This  otherwise 
hapless  GI  has  been  No.  1  in  the 
Star  for  10  of  the  last  11  years. 

There’s  no  surprise,  either,  in 
the  fact  that  Hi  and  Lois  fin¬ 
ished  second.  It  did  that  last 


year. 

It  is  surprising,  however,  to 
find  the  Wizard  of  Id  in  third 
place,  a  jump  from  13th,  and 
B.  C.  up  from  10th  to  fourth. 

This  makes  Mort  Walker  and 
Johnny  Hart  the  potentates  of 
the  Star’s  comic  pages.  Mort 
draws  Beetle  and  writes  Hi  and 
Lois,  and  Johnny  does  the  same 
jobs  on  the  Wizard  and  B.  C.  Hi 
and  Lois  is  drawn  by  Dik 
Browne  and  the  Wizard  by 
Brant  Parker. 

Other  surprises — to  me  at 
least — were  the  advances  of  On 
Stage  and  Juliet  Jones  to  the 
No.  1  and  No.  2  spots  among 
story  strips,  leaping  over  both 
Kerry  Drake  and  Buz  Sawyer, 
which  came  third  and  fourth  in 
this  category.  Last  year’s  top 
story  strip  w'as  Gil  Thorp,  now 
No.  5. 

Ballots  were  tabulated  by 
scoring  10  points  for  each  first- 
choice  vote,  nine  for  second, 
eight  for  third,  and  so  on.  Nom¬ 
inations  for  oblivion  were  sub¬ 
tracted  from  the  totals  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  final  scores. 

Bailey  achieved  the  most  first- 
choice  points  (1,340),  with  B.  C. 
second  (940)  and  the  Wizard 
third  (910).  Hi  &  Lois  garnered 
only  540  first-choice  points,  but 
this  was  offset  by  the  fact  that 
only  seven  readers  nominated  it 
for  oblivion.  In  contrast,  B.C.  got 


LOWDOWN  FROM  HIGH  UP— Zacic  Mosley,  left,  who  has  been 
drawing  the  cartoon  "Smilin'  Jack"  for  the  Chicago  Tribune-New 
York  News  Syndicate  for  33  years,  gets  the  lowdown  on  a  miniature 
submarine,  called  the  PLC4  Cubmarine,  from  inventor  John  H. 
Perry  Jr.,  president  of  Perry  Publications  at  West  Palm  Beach, 
Florida.  Mosley,  who  is  known  for  the  authentic  detail  of  his  cartoon 
strip,  is  featuring  the  mini-sub  in  a  current  episode. 


121  of  these  nasty  nominations 
and  the  Wizard  97. 

But  97  and  even  121  are 
modest  anti-scores  in  comparison 
with  170 — which  is  what  Wayout 
collected.  This  strip  has  been  re¬ 
placed  by  Batman. 

Among  the  nine  week-day 
comics,  the  best  scores  were 
made  by  Mr.  Tw^eedy,  Marma- 
duke  and  Gil  Thorp,  in  that 
order,  while  the  leaders  of  the 
half-dozen  features  appearing 
only  on  Sundays  were  Mandrake 
the  Magician  and  Walt  Disney’s 
Classic  Tales.  Tweedy  had  19 
oblivions,  Marmaduke  64,  Thorp 
44,  Mandrake  84  and  Disney  38. 

Reading  over  the  foregoing,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  I  may  have 
given  the  impression  that  I’m 
less  than  enthusiastic  about  the 
increased  popularity  of  On  Stage 
and  Juliet  Jones.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  these  strips  have  always 
been  favorites  of  mine,  and  I’m 
delighted  to  see  them  win 
greater  recognition. 

What  surprised  me  was  to  see 
them  soar  from  18th  and  24th 
places  in  the  over-all  ratings 
last  year  to  sixth  and  seventh 
this  year.  Have  they  really  im¬ 
proved  that  much — or  is  it  just 
that  more  readers  have  come  to 
appreciate  Leonard  Starr  and 
Stan  Drake  for  the  suburb  art¬ 
ists  and  story-tellers  that  they 
are? 


Series  to  Explain 
G.I.’s  Benefits 


AP  Offers 
Elton  Fay’s 
‘G.I.  Guide’ 


The  basic  question  facing 
nearly  every  young  American 
today  is  what  should  I  do  about 
military  service? 

That  brings  up  such  questions 


as — 


•  What  are  my  chances  in  the 
draft? 

•  Who  gets  deferments  and 
why? 

•  Should  I  volunteer? 

•  How  do  you  choose  be¬ 
tween  the  services? 

•  What  happens  at  boot 
camp? 

•  Am  I  likely  to  be  sent  over¬ 
seas? 

•  What  opportunities  are 
there  in  the  service  for  advance¬ 
ment  and  education? 

•  Should  I  try  to  join  a  re¬ 
serve  outfit? 

•  What  legal  advantages  does 
a  serviceman  enjoy? 


These  are  a  few  of  the  matters 
discussed  in  a  new  “G.I.  Guide" 
series  and  accompanying  booklet, 
now  being  offered  to  Associated 
Press  member  papers  by  AP 
Newsfeatures. 


As  a  newspaper  public  service 
to  the  nearly  22  million  living 
U.S.  veterans,  Newspaper  Enter¬ 
prise  Association  is  offering  a 
17-part  daily  series  and  a  reader 
service  book  entitled  “What 
You’ve  Got  Coming  in  Benefits 
for  U.S.  Veterans.” 

The  illustrated  series  and  96- 
page  book  were  written  by  Ray 
Cromley,  NEA  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent,  military  analyst  and 
economic  expert,  who  is  a  vet¬ 
eran  of  World  War  II  and  an 
officer  in  the  Army  Reserve. 

“If  you’ve  ever  served  in  the 
anned  forces  of  the  United 
States,  you’ve  got  something 
coming  to  you  from  Uncle  Sam,” 
Cromley  says.  “There  is  some¬ 
thing  for  every  former  service¬ 
man — for  his  widow,  children 
and  parents — and  many  of  the 
benefits  have  no  time  limits.” 

By  following  the  illustrated 
parts  of  the  series  and  by 
further  checking  the  96-page 
reader  service  book,  the  reader- 
veteran  can  discover  whether  he 
or  a  member  of  his  family  can 
qualify  for  various  programs. 

The  series  is  for  release  be¬ 
ginning  July  5. 


It  puts  together  in  simple 
understandable  form  the  whole 
wide  range  of  information  on 
military  service  that  has  become 
vital  to  American  youths.  That 
includes  young  women  too,  not 
only  because  of  their  interest  in 
what  affects  the  boys,  but  be¬ 
cause  the  series  goes  into  detail 
on  military  and  nursing  careers 
for  women. 


“G.I.  Guide”  was  written  by 
Elton  Fay,  military  affairs 
writer  for  the  AP  until  his  re¬ 
cent  retirement.  It’s  a  well  illus¬ 
trated  eight-part  series  for  use 
starting  Wednesday,  June  22. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  sug¬ 
gestions  that  a  series  starts  in 
the  middle  of  the  week  and  car¬ 
ries  through  the  weekend. 

Joe  Wing,  general  editor,  AP 
Newsfeatures,  said  the  rates  will 
be  reduced  by  20  percent  for 
papers  that  offer  the  “G.I. 
Guide”  booklet.  This  56-pa^ 
booklet,  containing  all  that’s  in 
the  series  and  much  more,  is 
offered  to  readers  for  $1. 


Lubell  Quits  Column 

Samuel  Lubell  has  notified 
United  Feature  Syndicate’s  edi¬ 
tor,  James  L.  Freeman,  that  he 
is  discontinuing  his  public  opin¬ 
ion  column  at  the  end  of  Juo®- 
He  plans  to  write  a  book  and  do 
some  teaching  at  the  ColumWa 
Journalism  School. 
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"DOWN  DEEP,"  a  comic  strip  created  by  Bill  Bratkowski,  Campbell-Ewald 
ad  a9ency  art  director,  in  Detroit,  is  appearing  weekly  in  the  Berke/ey 
(Calif.)  Post.  "Down  Deep"  features  the  activities  of  fish  and  other  sea 
inhabitants.  The  strip  stars  Bernie,  a  fat  philosophical  fish  who  lives  behind 
large  round  sunglasses.  His  constant  companion,  who  is  not  so  very  bright, 
is  another  fish  named  Al.  There  is  also  Sam,  a  rather  sad  clam,  who  doesn't 
travel  much  but  has  a  great  deal  to  say.  Two  worms,  Harvey  and  Marty, 
recline  on  hooks,  hoping  to  lure  some  fish  while  they  discuss  world  condi¬ 
tions.  The  cast  of  "Down  Deep"  is  completed  by  Thurlow  and  Sara  Sandflea. 


/  A  GUV  HAG  AN 

1  OAl6«MAC  IPCA  AMO 

1  BCmtC  RNO%M  IT 
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Talent  May 
Come  From 
A  Pig  Farm 

San  Francisco 

Talent  is  where  you  find  it, 
submits  Stanleigh  Arnold,  fea¬ 
tures  editor  of  both  Chronicle 
Features  Syndicate  and  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle. 

And  the  CFS  selection  board 
composed  of  Charles  de  Young, 
Chronicle  editor  and  publisher; 
Scott  Newhall,  executive  editor, 
and  Arnold  has  uncovered  a  ver¬ 
satile  aggregation  of  creative 
people  from  varied  fields. 

“Stan”  Arnold  did  not  expect 
to  find  writing  ability  in  a  for¬ 
mer  pig  farmer  who  announced 
himself  as  a  new  member  of  the 
Peace  Corps  and  said  he  would 
like  to  provide  special  Chronicle 
reports  from  Ecuador. 

A  Bad  Moment 

At  the  moment  the  editor  had 
donned  his  Chronicle  hat  and  it 
was  damp  with  perspiration 
from  a  confrontation  with  a 
very  proud  father  who  could  not 
understand  why  his  six-year-old 
son’s  art  was  not  deemed  suit¬ 
able  for  publication. 

His  first  reaction  was  to  blame 
the  receptionist  for  flagrant  dis¬ 
obedience  in  admitting  the  man 
dressed  in  jeans,  blue  shirt,  worn 
and  faded  Levi  jacket  and 
farmer’s  boots. 

The  visitor  was  short  and  thin. 
His  craggy  face  was  lined  by  the 
trials  of  nearly  50  years.  His 
name  was  Moritz  Thomsen. 

Within  minutes  Arnold  real¬ 
ized  his  almost  unwelcomed 
guest  was  an  extremely  rare 
kind  of  man,  a  practical  idealist 
possessed  of  courage,  wit  and  an 
astounding  breadth  of  knowl¬ 
edge. 

Just  A  Suggestion 

The  editor  explained  space 
limitations  yet  suggested  he 
might  send  in  an  article  now  and 
then  for  selection  and  possible 
use  in  the  Chronicle  This  World 
magazine. 

The  letters  came  back  and  the 
editor  was  surprised  to  find  the 
man  from  the  hog  farm  in  the 
upper  reaches  of  California’s 
San  Joaquin  Valley  wrote  ap¬ 
pealing  copy.  Readers  liked  his 
reports,  too. 

And  editors  around  the  coun¬ 
try  share  this  view,  it  has  been 
established  by  amazing  results 
of  a  pre-test  conducted  before 
full  syndication. 

For  a  dozen  editors  of  the  30 
provided  with  copies  of  the  10- 


story  sequence  immediately 
ordered  the  series.  A  complete 
distribution  with  special  art  is 
under  way. 

The  man  who  turned  to  the 
Peace  Corps  when  finally  on  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy  because 
“with  hogs  selling  at  12  cents  a 
pound”  he  “was  not  making 
enough  to  pay  even  for  their 
food”  has  now  become  indeed  the 
“Ambassador  in  Levis”  de¬ 
scribed  by  CFS. 

“In  our  view,  a  man  like  this 
represents  the  best  American 
export — a  warm,  hard-working, 
selfless  and  intelligent  diplomat 
in  blue  jeans,”  Arnold  explained. 
“His  writing  is  vivid  and  clear, 
his  style  uniquely  his  own.” 

His  reports  also  explain  the 
Peace  Corps  to  fellow-Ameri- 
cans,  for  Moritz  Thomsen 
possesses  that  ability  to  get 
along  with  people — and  with 
readers — that  Latin  Americans 
call  simpatico. 

Trivialities  End 

In  his  10-part  report  the 
writer  tells  how  he  finally  re¬ 
ceived  the  Corps’  invitation 
“over  the  signature  of  the  direc¬ 
tor  reproduced  so  cleverly  it  has 
every  appearance  of  having  per¬ 
sonally  affixed”  and  turned  from 
“a  life  of  habit,  harassed  by  all 
the  trivialities  of  life  to  a  new 
kind  of  life.” 

Thomsen  takes  you  to  Mon¬ 
tana  State  College,  where  he  in¬ 
vestigated  his  investigator.  Then 
he  moves  on  to  launching  a 
piggery  in  the  Andes  and  a  ride 
in  an  Ecuadorian  bus  “in  which 
you  undergo  a  personality 
change  that  is  truly  profound.” 

He  tells  of  “little  things  that 
sweep  the  cobwebs  out  of  the 
brain,”  of  natives  who  accepted 
death  “so  calmly  it  was  ob¬ 
scene,”  his  reactions  to  a  strange 
culture  and  how  to  learn  Span¬ 
ish. 


And  he  describes  the  problem 
of  being  set  apart,  separated 
from  the  true  life  of  a  town  so 
“even  the  fact  you  can’t  eat  those 
horrible  baked  or  boiled  bananas 
makes  a  sort  of  freak  of  you.” 

The  series  ends  with  his 
breakthrough  to  acceptance,  i 
when  a  fisherman  said  “I  think  , 
you’re  a  good  man,  let’s  be  j 
brothers”  and  said  it  “so  natu- ; 
rally,  so  sweetly  the  whole  room 
blazes  with  light.” 

Illustrations  for  the  series 
were  prepared  by  William 
Wilkerson  of  CFS.  Thomsen’s  ^ 
articles  are  being  assembled  in  a  | 
book  by  the  University  of  Wash-  i 
ington  Press,  with  an  introduc-  | 
tion  by  Jack  Vaughn,  Peace 
Corps’  director. 

• 

Another  Felsen  Book 
In  12  Instalments 

Prior  to  publication  of  the , 
book,  the  Register  and  Tribune  i 
Syndicate  is  releasing  a  12-in-  j 
stalment  condensation  of  “Let-  [ 
ters  to  a  Son  in  Uniform,”  by  i 
Henry  Gregor  Felssn. 

Felsen  has  written  2®  books, : 
mostly  aimed  at  teen-agers,  un¬ 
der  such  titles  as  “Hot  Rod”  and 
“Crash  Club.”  Some  90  newspa¬ 
pers  published  the  condensed 
version  of  his  “To  My  Son,  the 
Teen-Age  Driver”  in  1964.  The 
book  has  sold  more  than  200,000 
copies. 

In  his  new  work,  Felsen  draws 
on  his  own  experience  in  Marine 
Corps  service  and  that  of  his 
son,  Dan,  who  has  completed  a 
four-year  hitch  in  the  corps.  The 
elder  Felsen  was  a  drill  instruc¬ 
tor  at  Parris  Island,  where  he 
began  to  write  humorous  pieces 
for  the  Parris  Island  Boot.  He 
attained  the  rank  of  buck  ser¬ 
geant  in  Pacific  area  service  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  11. 


United 
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FEATURES  IN  READER  INTEREST 


COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DORIS  FLEESON 
DON  MACLEAN 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 
INEZ  ROBB 

NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 
MARY  McGrath 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BY  GEORGE! 

Humorous  Advice 
WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 
Doily  investor 
Mutual  Funds 
MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 
MARGARET  DANA 
Consumer  Guide  Lines 
DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 
STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 
AMY  VANDERBILT 
Modern  Manners 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LimE  PEOPLE'S  PUZZLE  D/S 
LONDON  EXPRESS  SERVICE 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD...? 
CROSSWORDS,  DAILY  & 
SUNDAY 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  D 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 
TICKER  TOONS  D 


COMICS 


ABBIE  AN'  SLATS  D/S 
DAVY  JONES  D 
FERD'NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
FRITZI  RITZ  S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 
ALL  STARS  D 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
PIXIES  D 
STEES  SEES  W/S 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS— 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  LAW 
D/S 
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Promotion  ‘Keeper’ 
Helps  Realty  Men 

By  Stan  Finsness, 

CAM.  Providem-e  (R.I.)  Journal-Bullelin 


Sometimes  the  simplest  forms 
of  promotion  can  be  the  most 
effective. 

Clarence  W.  Hardintr,  public 
relations  dii'ector  of  the  Soutli 
Bend  (Ind.)  Tribum',  has  come 
up  with  one  for  classified  on 
real  estate  that  stays  with  the 
advertiser  for  a  good  long  time 
and  which  doesn’t  lose  its  value 
from  one  year  to  the  next. 

It’s  a  manila  file  folder  for 
note-taking,  presented  to  real 
estate  agents  attending  the  an¬ 
nual  state-wide  “Bread  and 
Butter”  conference  held  an¬ 
nually  in  South  Bend. 

But  besides  the  dozen  or  so 
stapled-in  sheets  for  convention 
notes,  which  the  recipient  will 
no  doubt  take  home  W'ith  him 
and  keep  for  awhile,  the  inside 
cover  presents  these  important 
and  useful  copy  writing  tips  for 
the  new  and  used  home  buyers 
market:  YOUR  ADVERTIS¬ 
ING  WILL  SELL  MORE  IF 
YOU  TELL  BUYERS  WHAT 
THEY  WANT  TO  KNOW  .  .  . 
HERE’S  WHAT  HOME 
BUYERS  LOOK  FOR: 
(Information  obtained  from 
national  survey  made  by  Carl 
J.  NeLton  Research,  Chicago. 
Personal  interviews  were  held 
with  67U  persons  who  had  pur¬ 
chased  new  and  existing  homes 
within  the  past  two  years.  In¬ 
terviewed  were  302  new  home 
buyers  and  372  buyers  of  exist¬ 
ing  homes.) 

NEW  HOME  BUYERS 

% 

Geographical  Area  . 80 

Number  of  Bedrooms  ...  .77 

Price,  Terms . 75 

Closets  . 61 

Number  of  Bathrooms  ...58 
Convenience  to  Schools  . .  .56 

Size  of  Lot . 53 

Garage  . 43 

Built-ins  . 41 

Condition  . 40 

Convtmience  to  Church  . .  .40 
Convenience  to  Shopping  .39 

Type  of  Heating . 39 

Taxes  . 30 

Other  . 20 

EXISTING  HOME  BUYERS 

% 

Geographical  Area  . 67 

Price,  Terms . 66 

Number  of  Bedrooms  ...  .58 

Condition  . 55 

Convenience  to  Schools  ...  52 
Convenience  to  Shopping  .45 


Convenience  to  Church  . .  .45 

Closets  . 42 

Size  of  Lot . 38 

Number  of  Bathrooms  ...  .36 

Taxes  . 34 

Age  . 27 

Garage  . 27 

Other  . 23 

Type  of  Heating . 18 

Built-ins  . 17 

Most  Homes  Were  Bought  by 
Heads  of  Families  in  these  age 
groups : 

Atte  'Ir  New  <■>  Existing 

Homes  Homes 

2.'>-34  35  37 

35-50  51  39 

The  inside  right  hand  page 
of  this  promotion  “keeper”  gives 
a  full  breakdown  of  daily  and 
Sunday  circulation,  plus  a  map 
breaking  down  home  delivery. 

*  *  « 

EAVESDROPPING  BANNED 

The  Public  Utilities  Commis¬ 
sion  of  the  State  of  California 
has  presented  CAMS  there  with 
a  problem  when  it  comes  to  sales 
training  of  personnel. 

A  recent  decision  now’  makes 
it  illegal  to  monitor. 

Chic  Eastw’ood,  CAM  of  the 
Santa  Monica  Evening  Outlook, 
reports  that  “all  monitoring  or 
service  observing  and  training 
equipment  designed  to  permit 
eavesdropping,  overhearing,  sur¬ 
veillance  and/or  recording  by  a 
subscriber  or  his  employes  or 
agent,  be  used  only  w’hen  notice 
of  such  is  given  to  parties  to 
each  monitored  conversation  af¬ 
ter  February  16,  1966.” 

Under  the  ruling,  all  such 
monitoring  equipment  is  to  con¬ 
tain  the  “beep  tone”  or  other¬ 
wise  be  removed  from  opera¬ 
tion.  A  review  has  been  re¬ 
quested,  and  after  discussion, 
the  Commission  voted  to  review 
the  present  ruling.  If  the  review 
w’arrants  a  revision,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  under  certain  “train¬ 
ing”  circumstances,  the  mon¬ 
itoring  equipment  may  again  be 
permitted  but  with  certain  qual¬ 
ifications. 

For  those  who  absolutely 
must  have  such  training  contact 
but  cannot  do  so  with  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  required  “beep 
tone”,  it  is  still  entirely  legal  to 
have  extension  phones  or  lines. 
These  can  accomplish  the  same 
ultimate  result  as  a  monitor 
when  the  receiving  portion  of 
the  headset  is  retained,  but  the 
transmitting  portion  is  rendered 
inoperative. 


Using  a  “beep”  would  cer¬ 
tainly  seem  to  be  impractical. 
Harry  C.  McLain,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner  CAM,  says, 
“Even,  for  training  purposes 
this  would  create  such  a  distrac¬ 
tion  that  no  training  benefit 
would  be  achieved  and  certainly 
it  w’ould  be  an  annoyance  to  the 
customer.” 

Some  California  CAMs  have 
already  removed  their  monitor¬ 
ing  equipment,  others  are  await¬ 
ing  further  developments. 


PHONE  ROOM  SUPERVISOR 

Alice  Martin  Davenport  has 
been  appointed  Classified  Tele¬ 
phone  Room  Supervisor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Daily  News. 

Mrs.  Davenport,  recipient  of 
the  ANCAM  25-year  award, 
held  a  similar  position  with  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle,  Washington 
Daily  News,  New  York  World 
Telegram  and  Sun,  and  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune.  While  in 
Washington,  Mrs.  Davenport 
also  served  tw’o  years  as  Classi¬ 
fied  Advertising  Manager. 


Ad  Suit  Dismissed ; 

No  Proof  of  Damage 

Boise,  Idaho 

Probate  Judge  W.  E.  Smith 
dismissed  a  $400  lawsuit  brought 
against  Federated  Publications, 
owners  of  the  Statesman  News¬ 
papers,  in  connection  with  a 
series  of  advertisements  from 
two  dance  operators  who  use  the 
same  hall  on  different  nights. 

The  complaint,  filed  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Earl  Bateman,  con¬ 
tended  that  a  mistake  in  the  ad 
of  another  dance  operator  caused 
them  to  lose  business  New 
Year’s  Eve,  1965.  Both  operators 
use  the  Riverside  Ballroom. 

Judge  Smith  held  that  plain¬ 
tiffs  did  not  produce  evidence 
to  show  how  they  were  damaged 
by  the  error. 

• 

Court  Dismisses  Libel 
Suit  Against  Blade 

Columbus,  O. 

The  Ohio  Supreme  Court  has 
dismissed  a  $350,000  libel  suit 
against  the  publisher  of  the 
Toledo  Blade  and  the  Blade  Com¬ 
pany,  ruling  that  no  substantial 
constitutional  question  was  in¬ 
volved. 

Judge  William  D.  Driscoll  of 
Toledo  Municipal  Court  had 
been  awarded  a  judgment  of 
$350,000  in  Common  Pleas  Court 
after  the  Blade  published  stories 
critical  of  the  judge’s  workhouse 
sentences  and  his  severity  with 
jurors.  Driscoll  was  an  unsuc¬ 
cessful  candidate  in  a  bid  for 
re-election. 

The  Appellate  Court  reversed 
the  decision  Jan.  4. 

EDITOR  ac  P 


Reporters  Ousted 
From  Usual  Table 
At  Murder  Trial 

Philadelphu 

Philadelphia  newsmen,  at  odds 
frequently  with  the  Bar  Asso¬ 
ciation  as  to  matters  of  crime 
coverage  and  “guidelines”,  felt 
the  repercussions  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  decision  in  the 
Sheppard  case  almost  immedi¬ 
ately. 

Members  of  the  press  covering 
the  trial  of  Joseph  Molter,  ac¬ 
cused  of  the  slaying  of  two  loan 
company  employes  in  a  hold-up, 
were  ordered  to  retire  from  their 
table  near  the  bar  of  the  court 
to  a  bench  35  feet  from  the  wit¬ 
ness  box. 

Judge  Thomas  M.  Reed  stated 
he  ordered  the  move  “so  the 
jury  can’t  be  influenced  by  the 
reporters’  presence.” 

“The  issue  was  raised  by  de¬ 
fense  counsel.  We  can’t  take  any 
chances  here,”  Judge  Reed  said. 

From  the  bench  where  they 
were  assigned,  reporters  said  it 
was  difficult  to  hear  testimony 
or  much  of  what  goes  on  in 
front  of  the  courtroom. 

Donald  Goldberg,  court  ap¬ 
pointed  attorney  for  Molter,  in¬ 
sisted  the  pi-ess  be  moved,  “If  I 
had  my  way,  you  would  be  back 
among  the  spectators,”  he 
stated. 

The  judge  relented  to  the 
point  of  letting  the  newsmen 
sit  on  benches  closer  to  the  jury 
box  but  still  in  the  “lawyers’ 
row”  and  offered  no  guarantee 
to  them  that  they  would  be  re¬ 
served  if  the  court  became 
crowded. 

Press  tables  have  traditionally 
been  set  up  for  major  trials 
within  the  swinging  gate  that 
separates  the  spectators’  section 
from  “lawyers’  country.”  The 
table,  however,  has  never  been 
placed  within  the  actual  bar 
which  separates  the  judge  and 
court  clerk  and  other  officials 
from  the  attorneys  nor  has  it 
been  within  earshot  of  the  de¬ 
fense  counsel. 


Newspaper  Employs 
Education  Consultant 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Mrs.  Edythe  W.  Rosh,  a 
teacher,  has  been  named  an  edu¬ 
cation  consultant  for  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Times,  Gannett  daily  here. 

Managing  Editor  Richard  J. 
Hartford  said  Mrs.  Rosh  wll 
institute  a  pilot  program  wift 
educators  in  September.  She  is 
a  graduate  of  Central  Connwti- 
cut  State  College  and  received 
her  master’s  degree  in  education 
from  Trinity  College. 
UBLISHER  for  June  1«,  1966 
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Magazine  Promotion 
Violated  Contract? 


The  Perth  Amboy  (N.  J.) 
Evening  Newn  has  appealed 
from  an  arbitrator’s  ruling  that 
it  violated  a  contract  by  re¬ 
quiring  circulation  personnel  to 
undertake  a  promotion  campaign 
involving  the  sale  of  magazines 
without  prior  negotiation  with 
the  union. 

Circulation  Manager  L.  Scott 
Olsen  told  E&P  this  week:  “We 
had  a  right  to  appeal  against 
the  first  ruling  and  we  did  so  on 
May  31.  The  position  at  the 
moment  is  that  we  are  still 
awaiting  a  final  decision.” 

Earlier,  Arbitrator  Louis 
Yagoda  held  that  the  News  had 
violated  its  contract  with  News¬ 
paper  Circulation  Workers’ 
Union  Local  No.  475,  an  affiliate 
of  the  pressmen’s  union.  He  had 
stated:  “.  .  .  we  move  from  the 
management  rights  area  into 
the  area  of  bargaining  obliga¬ 
tion  at  the  point  where  there  is 
indication  of  a  clear  deviation  in 
kind  and/or  degree  in  either  the 
functional  character  of  the  job 
from  that  contemplated  by  the 
parties  when  the  collective 
understanding  was  made,  and/or 
a  variance  in  either  or  teth  the 
environmental  conditions  of 
work  or  the  rewards  of  work — 
monetary  or  in  other  benefits.” 

Yagoda,  on  the  basis  of  evi¬ 
dence  submitted,  thought  that 
distribution  of  the  magazines 
constituted  a  showing  of  “sig¬ 
nificant  enough  possibilities  of 
deviation  from  the  usual  attri¬ 
butes  of  the  jobs  in  question  so 
as  to  have  obligated  the  man¬ 
agement  to  consult  the  union  on 
the  conditions  of  such  change, 
including  the  compensation  to 
be  applied  thereto.” 

Additional  Sales 

He  also  said:  “The  most  sig¬ 
nificant  influence  on  my  conclu¬ 
sion  is  derived  from  the  simple 
fact  that,  unlike  most  promotion 
campaigns,  there  was  involved 
here  the  actual  sale — at  a  dras¬ 
tically  reduced  price,  but  a  sale 
nevertheless,  of  a  product  addi¬ 
tional  to  the  one  usually  sold. 

“It  was  sold  for  another  com¬ 
pany  which  pocketed  the  re¬ 
ceipts.  That  other  company  paid 
compensation  to  the  involved 
employes  at  a  rate  which  had 
received  the  approval  of  the 
newspaper  company,  but  not  of 
the  latter’s  employes  who  would 
do  the  work  .  . 

The  dispute  developed  when 
the  union  charged  that  the  mag¬ 
azine  program  had  been  “uni¬ 


laterally”  imposed.  The  union’s 
position  was  that  the  program 
required  additional  work  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities;  some  employes, 
such  as  relief  drivers,  would  re¬ 
ceive  no  extra  compensation  for 
extra  efforts;  and  that  the  com¬ 
pany  failed  to  bargain  in  good 
faith. 

Routine  Program 

The  News  countered  by  con¬ 
tending  that  the  promotion  cam¬ 
paign  was  a  routine  circulation 
program  falling  within  the  am¬ 
bit  of  employes’  assigned  duties. 
It  claimed  that  the  union 
acquiesced  by  silence  in  the  as¬ 
signments  in  that  there  was  no 
protest  by  it  when  the  program 
was  first  announced.  The  promo¬ 
tion  was  started  and  more  than 
half  completed  before  a  protest 
was  made. 

The  newspaper  also  argued 
that  “extra”  burdens  complained 
of  were  a  normal  part  of  news¬ 
paper  circulation  promotion. 
Promotions  of  a  parallel  kind 
had  been  conducted  in  the  past 
without  protest,  it  was  stated. 

In  dealing  with  these  points, 
the  arbitrator  found  no  “influ¬ 
ential  precedent”  in  the  fact  that 
the  publisher  had  in  the  past 
run  repeated  campaigns  involv¬ 
ing  bonuses,  prizes  and  extra 
commissions.  “Unlike  the  pres¬ 
ent  facts,  these  did  not  involve 
(a)  the  sale  of  the  product  of 
another  entrepreneur ;  and  (b)  a 
set  of  payment  for  the  sale  of 
particular  products,  within  the 
control,  financial  and  otherwise, 
of  the  second  company.” 

Said  Yagoda:  “The  mere  fact 
that  monies  were  paid  out  to 
employes  over  and  above  their 
usual  stated  contract  rates,  is  a 
clear  index  of  having  entered 
into  an  area  of  new  terms  and 
contract  bargaining  subject,  and 
in  this  case,  without  any  such 
bargaining  having  taken  place. 
Compensation  is  the  heart  of 
contract  benefits.  To  impose 
monetary  changes  in  it  unilater¬ 
ally  for  sale  of  an  additional 
product  —  whether  termed 
bonuses,  incentives  or  gifts — is 
a  violation  of  the  agreement.” 

*  *  * 

Guild  Link  Opposed 

The  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Light 
plans  to  request  review  of  a 
decision  handed  down  by  the 
regional  director  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Labor  Relations  Board  that 
route  dealers  employed  in  the 
circulation  department  of  the 
newspaper  are  “employes”  and 
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should  participate  in  a  bargain¬ 
ing  unit  election  requested  by  the 
Newspaper  Guild. 

Clifford  W.  Potter  directed 
(June  2)  an  election  among  “all 
city  and  suburban  route  dealers 
employed  in  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment  at  the  employer’s  San 
Antonio  newspaper;  excluding 
all  guards,  watchmen  and  super¬ 
visors  as  defined  in  the  Act.” 

The  guild  has  long  had  a  con¬ 
tractual  relationship  with  the 
Light.  Its  current  contract 
covering  editorial,  business,  cir¬ 
culation  truck  drivers,  and  main¬ 
tenance  departments  expired 
March  18  and  negotiations  for 
a  new  contract  have  been  in 
progress. 

Counsel  for  the  Light  con¬ 
tended  that  the  route  dealers 
were  not  “employes”  but  inde¬ 
pendent  contractors;  independ¬ 
ent  businessmen  over  whom 
management  exerted  little  con¬ 
trol.  The  newspaper  cited  vari¬ 
ous  NLRB  and  court  cases. 

The  guild,  however,  laid  em¬ 
phasis  on  a  court  case  in  1960- 
61  when  the  NLRB  agreed  that 
a  Light  route  dealer  was  an 
employe.”  In  the  new  case,  the 
Light  stressed  the  “multitude  of 
differences  in  the  operation  of 
the  company  today  as  compared 
with  the  1960  findings  .  .  .” 

Rejecting  these  contentions. 
Potter  concluded:  “I  find  that 
the  record  viewed  as  a  whole — 
does  not  reveal  any  change  of 


condition  or  position  in  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  the  company  with 
dealers  so  as  to  distinguish  the 
prior  case  which  I  regard  as 
controlling.” 

«  *  » 

Refusals  Permitted 

The  general  counsel  of  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  in  a  letter  to  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  has,  stated  that  cir¬ 
culation  executives  may  refuse 
to  use  female  minors  as  news¬ 
paper  carriers  in  situations 
where  there  is  a  reasonable 
basis  that  they  would  be  exposed 
to  “physical  or  moral  hazards.” 

EEOC  counsel  also  stated  that 
the  commission  would  have  to 
examine  the  circumstances  of 
each  case  brought  to  its  atten¬ 
tion  to  determine  whether  such 
a  situation  existed. 

• 

TUBES  IMPROVED 

The  Charter  Newspaper  Line 
of  polyethylene  plastic  motor 
route  tubes  have  received  a  face¬ 
lifting. 

The  base  of  the  Charter  Tube 
has  been  re-designed  and  re¬ 
inforced  to  provide  for  an  extra 
strong  anchoring  pad. 

The  butt  end  of  the  tube,  for¬ 
merly  designed  with  an  insert, 
is  now  solid. 

The  money  pocket  has  been 
tapered  to  provide  trouble-free 
service. 
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Honest  Lad  Reaps  $$ 
Blowing  in  the  Wind 

Dallas 

A  15-year-old  Dallas  Morning  News  carrier  boy  earned  the 
admiration  of  police  for  his  honesty. 

Doug  DeGroot  was  making  his  delivery  route  about  dawn 
when  he  noticed  what  appeared  to  be  money  blowing  across 
a  lawn  in  the  6800  block  of  Westlake. 

It  was  money. 

Doug  picked  up  a  $1  bill,  then  a  $10  and  then  a  $100.  In 
all,  he  collected  just  less  than  $900.  Then,  he  finished  his 
paper  route  and  came  back  to  Westlake  to  see  if  he  had 
missed  any  money. 

THE  SECOND  TIME  around,  he  collected  about  $250. 

“I  was  just  walking  along,  when  I  saw  this  money  in  this 
yard,”  he  said  later.  “At  first  I  thought  maybe  another 
paperboy  had  lost  his  collection.” 

But  when  he  picked  up  that  first  $100  bill,  he  said,  he 
knew  no  paperboy  had  lost  that  amount. 

“And  I  got  excited  and  began  running  all  over,  trying  to 
catch  as  much  of  it  as  I  could,”  he  said. 

He  put  the  cash  and  seven  checks  into  an  envelope, 
returned  home  and  got  his  mother,  Mrs.  Margaret  DeGroot, 
to  drive  him  to  the  police  station.  There,  he  turned  over 
$1,118  to  detectives. 

Police  found  that  the  money  belonged  to  Will  J.  Hayden, 
owner  of  the  Hayden  Insurance  Agency.  Hayden  said  he  had 
lost  about  $1,300  in  cash  and  the  checks  shortly  before 
midnight  when  his  billfold  fell  from  his  pocket  about  four 
blocks  away. 

Police  were  impressed  by  young  Doug’s  honesty  in  bringing 
them  the  money. 

“NOT  MANY  PEOPLE  who  found  $1,100  blowing  around 
in  the  wind  would  do  that,”  one  detective  commented. 

Hayden  promised  that  Doug  would  get  a  nice  reward. 
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PROMOTION 


Las  Vegas  Inns  Told 
Of  Hawaii’s  Swingers 


By  George  Wilt 

When  the  Honolulu  Adver¬ 
tiser  and  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin 
decided  to  step  up  efforts  to  pick 
up  some  additional  advertising: 
on  the  U.S.  mainland,  they  sure 
picked  an  off-beat  category. 

Burt  Tsuchiya,  research  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Hawaii  Newspaper 
Agency,  publishers  of  the  Hono¬ 
lulu  dailies,  came  up  with  an 
unusual  presentation  directed  at 
Las  Vegas  resorts.  The  cover 
page,  showing  a  cartoon  of  a 
flower-shirted  islander  with  a 
wheelbarrow  full  of  money,  car¬ 
ries  the  headline:  “How  (blank) 
can  make  the  most  of  our  Ha¬ 
waiian  Punch.”  Photostats  of 
the  names  of  Las  Vegas  estab¬ 
lishments  were  cemented  into 
the  blank  space  on  the  cover 
page. 

“Hula  dancers  aren’t  the  only 
swingers  in  Hawaii,”  says  page 
one  of  the  presentation.  Hawaii 
Visitors  Bureau  figures  show 
that  last  year  85,580  Hawaiian 
swingers  travelled  to  the  main¬ 
land  U.S. 

Another  page  tells  that  the 
number  of  big-time  operators 
from  the  islands  who  travel 
away  from  home  has  grown 
203.4  percent  since  1960. 

The  black-and-white  offset 
presentation  continues  to  tell 
Vegas  hotel  men  that  Hawaii’s 
travelers  have  the  money  it 
takes,  too,  citing  Honolulu’s 
rank  of  12th  among  major  met¬ 
ro  areas  in  per-household  in¬ 
come. 

Clincher  of  the  piece  appears 
on  a  subsequent  page,  telling 
about  the  “Las  Vegas  Spot¬ 
light”  column  appearing  in  the 
Star-Bulletin  and  Advertiser’s 
Sunday  “Aloha”  Magazine. 

Readership  figures  on  the 
magazine  (retained  and  re¬ 
ferred  to  every  day  of  the  w’eek 
by  over  85%  of  readers)  is  used 
as  a  clincher. 

A  concluding  page  asks  for 
the  business,  and  provides  me¬ 
chanical  requirements  and  rates, 
along  with  offices  of  Cresmer, 
Woodward,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee, 
representative  for  the  Honolulu 
papers. 

Market  Booklet 

Another  promotion  piece  di¬ 
rected  to  mainland  advertisers 
and  agencies,  “Growth  and  the 
State  of  Hawaii,”  provides  a  lot 
more  information.  The  24-page 
booklet,  printed  in  a  variety  of 
bright  two-color  combinations 


packs  a  load  of  market  data, 
supplemented  with  breath-tak¬ 
ing  island  photography,  line 
drawings,  maps,  graphs  and  ta¬ 
bles.  Included  are  interesting 
facts  on  geography  and  climate, 
population,  retailing,  business 
and  industry,  and  ethnic  char¬ 
acteristics.  (Population  is  com¬ 
prised  of  36.4%  Caucasian; 
29.1%  Japanese,  and  only  6% 
Hawaiian,  for  instance.)  Pages 
are  devoted  to  the  pineapple  in¬ 
dustry,  research  and  develop¬ 
ment,  and  government  and  mili- 
tarj'  (22%  of  the  labor  force 
works  for  government). 

Some  interesting  statistics  are 
included  on  “Who  reads  news¬ 
papers  in  Hawaii”  including 
93.9%  of  families  with  incomes 
over  $5,000;  91.8%  of  male 
household  heads,  high  school 
grads  or  better;  92.2%  of  fami¬ 
lies  who  travelled  in  the  past  12 
months.  The  final  five  pages  are 
devoted  to  information  about 
Honolulu’s  newspapers. 

After  reading  the  market 
booklet,  you  wonder  why  the 
Las  Vegas  hotel  owners  don’t 
deliver  the  ad  copy  to  Honolulu 
in  person. 

*  *  * 

TOP  DAILIES— A  folder  re¬ 
leased  by  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
Times-Dispatch  and  News  Lead¬ 
er  lists  the  top  97  U.S.  daily 
newspaper  markets,  number  of 
morning  and  evening  newspa¬ 
pers,  total  cost  and  cost-per- 
1,000  for  a  600-line  ad,  and 
combined  daily  circulation.  The 
list  shows  212  newspapers  in  the 
97  markets,  ■with  combined  circu¬ 
lation  of  37,533,119.  According 
to  the  folder,  a  600-line  ad  can 
be  published  in  each  paper  at  a 
total  cost  of  $72,741. 

«  *  * 

MUTUAL  FUNDS— The  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press  has  distributed 
a  12-page  “success  story”  book¬ 
let  telling  of  the  results  obtained 
by  Schmidt,  Ellis  &  Associates, 
Detroit  stockholders,  from  a  20- 
page  roto  insert  published  in  the 
Free  Press,  telling  about  mutual 
funds.  According  to  the  booklet, 
the  insert  resulted  in  a  deluge 
of  inquiries,  and  person-to-per¬ 
son  appointments  with  70%  of 
the  inquiries,  resulting  in  writ¬ 
ten  orders  for  mutual  funds 
from  $1,000  to  $100,000.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  James  E.  Ford,  assistant 
to  the  president  of  Schmidt,  El¬ 
lis,  “every  Mutual  Fund  house, 
and  to  the  best  of  our  knowl¬ 


edge,  every  brokerage  firm  in 
this  area,  has  received  numerous 
inquiries  from  their  individual 
clients  as  a  result  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.” 

*  *  « 

VIET  NAM  MAP  —  As  a 
teaching  aid  and  public  service, 
the  Detroit  News  distributed 
10,000  copies  of  a  five-color,  two- 
page  war  map  of  Viet  Nam  to 
area  junior  and  senior  high 
schools.  The  map  was  also  pub¬ 
lished  as  part  of  regular  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  News.  Along  with 
the  map,  an  in-depth  review  of 
the  events  leading  to  the  war  in 
Viet  Nam,  by  Austin  Wheatley, 
News  foreign  affairs  specialist, 
was  included.  Publication  of  the 
map  in  the  news  accounted  for 
one  of  the  largest  single-day 
sales  in  Detroit  newspaper  his¬ 
tory.  More  than  60,000  extra 
copies  were  sold. 

*  *  * 

COLOR — A  promotion  folder 
from  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  and 
Deseret  News,  printed  in  red 
and  blue  on  yellow  stock  tells 
of  the  high  color  linage  ranking 
of  the  Salt  Lake  newspapers. 
Cartoon  art  featured  stylized 
drawings  of  bicycle  riders, 
showing  that  the  Tribune  ranks 
8th  among  all  newspapers  and 
2nd  among  morning  papers,  and 
the  Deseret  News  stands  2nd 
among  evening  newspapers  in 
rop  linage. 

*  *  * 

LINAGE  RANKINGS  —  A 
booklet  from  the  Miami  Herald 
uses  an  unusual  technique  to 
tell  of  the  Herald’s  linage  rank¬ 
ings.  The  24-page  booklet  uses 
six  different  varieties  and  colors 
of  text  paper  to  tell  the  linage 
story,  and  an  unusual  copy 
slant.  Each  linage  message  is 
preceded  by  a  quote  from  a  fa¬ 
mous  author,  accompanied  by 
distinctive  artwork. 

The  scene  is  set  with  a  draw¬ 
ing  of  an  abacus,  with  the 
quote:  “Tell  me  not  in  mournful 
numbers,”  by  Longfellow. 

The  first  spread,  telling  that 
the  Herald  ranks  2nd  in  the 
amount  of  news  carried,  is  the 
quote,  “We  have  the  newspaper, 
which  does  its  best  to  make 
every  square  acre  of  land  and 
sea  give  an  account  of  itself  at 
your  breakfast  table.”  (Ralph 
Waldo  ETmerson.) 

The  quote:  “Every  gaudy 
color  is  a  bit  of  truth,”  by 
Nathalia  Crane,  precedesi  the 
page  telling  that  the  Miami 
Herald  ranked  first  in  rop  color 
advertising. 

“My  wants  are  many,  and  if 
told,  would  muster  many  a 
score,  and  were  each  wish  a  mint 
of  gold,  I  still  would  long  for 
more.”  (John  Quincy  Adams) 
precedes  the  page  listing  lead¬ 
ers  in  classified  linage,  and 
showing  the  Herald  in  7th  place. 

The  closing  spread  of  the  bro- 
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TO  READ 


SKJNAL 


ONE  OF  THE 
WORLD’S  TRULY  GREAT 
FISHWRAPPERS 


HOUSE  AD  with  a  novel  hook  in 
the  copy  line  appeared  recently 
in  the  Newhall  (Calif.)  Signal,  a 
weekly. 


chure  carries  the  quote  from 
William  Lloyd  Garrison,  “The 
success  of  any  great  enterprise 
does  not  depend  on  numbers.” 
It  follows  with  the  statement: 
“Although  we  do  not  depend 
upon  numbers,  we  would  be  re¬ 
miss  in  not  asking  you  to  re¬ 
member  these.  The  Herald’s  ad¬ 
vertising  department  telephone 
numbers  follow.  A  nice,  tongue 
in-cheek  effort. 

*  e  e 

ABOUT  REGINA— A  mar- 
ket  data  folder  on  the  market 
of  the  Regina  (Saskatchewan) 
Leader  Post  includes  some  sue 
prising  information  about  that 
Canadian  market,  and  tucked  in¬ 
to  the  folder  is  a  booklet,  “The 
Story  of  retailing  and  business 
conditions  in  Saskatchewan." 
Copies  are  available  from  the 
Leader-Post,  or  offices  of  De- 
Clerque-Shannon. 

*  *  * 

GROWING  PAINS— “Grow¬ 
ing  Pains  of  Our  Metropolis,”  a 
series  of  nine  articles  on  the 
problems  of  metropolitan  areas 
caused  by  increased  urbaniza¬ 
tion,  has  been  published  in  book¬ 
let  form  by  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin.  The  series,  by  John  G. 
McCullough,  examines  regional 
problems  and  solutions  which 
have  been  suggested.  Copies  of 
the  booklet  have  been  mailed  to 

newspaper  editors. 

*  *  * 

WHAT  THEY  SAY  -  A 
double-fold  portfolio,  containing 
a  copy  of  the  Philadelphia  /«• 
quirer’s  Sunday  magazine.  To¬ 
day,  includes  eight  testimonials 
from  advertisers,  under  the 
heading,  “What  they  say.”  A 
facing  page  of  information  is 
headed,  “Why  they  say  what 
they  say.”  Featured  on  the  cover 
are  photos  of  eight  mouths.  On* 
of  them,  in  keeping  with  the 
times,  is  surrounded  by  moua 
tache  and  beard.  (Guess  whio 
photo  the  Inquirer’s  promotk* 
art  director  posed  for?) 

UBLISHER  for  June  !«,  1^ 
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PROMOTION  MEN 


Bv  Rick  Friedman 


An  article  turned  up  in  the 
May  issue  of  the  Tennessee 
Press,  bulletin  of  the  Tennessee 
Press  Association,  that’s  worth 
passing  on.  It  deals  with  promo¬ 
tion,  a  neglected  side  of  weekly 
newspaper  publishing. 

The  piece,  written  by  Harvey 
L.  Gardner,  a  University  of 
Tennessee  journalism  student, 
details  how  the  Erwin  Record,  a 
Wednesday  weekly  of  3,280  cir¬ 
culation,  never  lets  its  readers 
and  advertisers  in  Unicoi  County 
forget  it  is  THEIR  newspaper. 
The  formula  as  Mr.  Gardner 
describes  it,  is  simple:  the 
Record  works  at  it. 

Jay  M.  Steinberg,  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  started  in  1956  with  a 
press  run  of  900.  In  December, 
1965,  his  press  run  was  up  to 
3,700.  Since  December,  he’s 
added  157  new  starts  of  at  least 
one  year  (about  half  were  for 
two  or  more  years) .  In  the  same 
period  of  time,  he  lost  59  sub¬ 
scribers  for  a  gain  of  98  for  the 
first  two  months  of  1966.  Mr. 
Steinberg  also  reported  to  Gard¬ 
ner  that  his  newsstand  sales 
were  up  six  percent  to  1,000  per 
week. 


Special  Tickets 


This  two-month  circulation 
growth  was  achieved  by  using 
an  out-of-new’spaper  promotion. 
Three  regular  grocery  adver¬ 
tisers  passed  out  special  tickets 
at  check-out-counters.  “The  new 
starts  were  of  course  our  chief 
goal,”  Mr.  Steinberg  explained. 
“But  we  got  many  renewals  and 
had  a  banner  circulation  month.” 

He  .said  the  promotion  had  two 
sides  to  it — one,  to  bring  in  more 
subscribers  and  get  renewals; 
two,  to  make  the  grocery  ac¬ 
counts  (400  inches  per  week)  a 
feeling  they  were  giving  some¬ 
thing  away. 

This  is  the  way  the  Record’s 
annual  income  breaks  down:  50 
percent  of  the  gross  comes  from 
local  advertising,  4  percent  by 
national  advertising;  classified 
and  reader  advertising,  5*^  per¬ 
cent;  legal,  3^-2  percent;  circu¬ 
lation,  12  percent;  commercial 
printing  and  miscellaneous,  25 
percent. 

Steinberg  actively  promotes 
local  advertising  and  classified 
advertising,  according  to  Gard¬ 
ner.  He  regularly  sends  material 
to  prospective  advertisers  and 
promotes  his  market  area  in  the 
newspaper. 

That  last  point,  to  me,  is  a  key 
one.  It  baffles  me  why  so  few 

editor  at  PUBLISHER 


weekly  newspapers  are  willing  to 
promote  themselves.  They  run 
around  town  preaching  how  im¬ 
portant  it  is  to  advertise  in  their 
weekly  and  never  do  it  on  their 
owTi  pages. 

I’m  not  talking  about  those 
two-inch  house  ad  fillers  which 
say  something  like,  “it  pays  to 
advertise  in  your  local  news¬ 
paper.”  I’m  talking  about  quar¬ 
ter-page,  half  and  full-page 
house  ads  which  describe  the 
market  area  of  the  weekly,  tell 
who  its  readership  is,  play  up  its 
editorial  staff.  Why  can’t  a 
weekly  newspaper  apply  the 
.same  sales  talk  it  uses  on  a  local 
merchant  to  itself?  And  turn 
this  sales  talk  into  large  house 
ads  describing  the  product  it  is 
trying  to  sell,  namely  the  weekly 
newspaper? 

I’m  also  of  the  opinion  that  if 
a  weekly  decides  to  promote  it¬ 
self  on  its  own  pages,  it  should 
do  so  continually,  not  sporadic¬ 
ally — another  pitch  it  gives  to 
prospective  advertisers. 

It  should  make  up  quarter, 
half  and  full-page  ads  on  the 
various  departments — classified, 
display,  circulation,  editorial. 
Then  shoot  at  least  one  of  them 
into  the  paper  each  week  (more, 
if  the  weekly  is  a  fair-sized  one). 

If  you  don’t  believe  in  adver¬ 
tising  in  your  own  newspaper, 
why  should  anybody  else? 

Steinberg  apparently  is  one 
editor  who  knows  the  value  of 
such  self-promotion.  He  em¬ 
ployes  a  semi-retired  man  to 
promote  circulation  around  the 
county.  ( How  many  weekly  pub¬ 
lishers  have  ever  thought  of 
doing  that?)  Steinberg  also  has 
his  eight-man  staff  work  as  far 
ahead  of  schedule  as  possible  so 
some  of  them  can  be  free  for 
promotional  work. 

Steinberg,  a  former  Navy 
photographer,  told  Gardner  this: 
“Weeklies  are  sleeping  giants. 
They  can  be  the  most  widely 
read  and  penetrating  advertising 
media  in  the  universe.” 


By  the  Pound 


paper,  and  staff  photographer 
Nathan  Jones  recorded  the  re¬ 
sults  with  his  camera.  The  total 
weight  of  the  paper  upon  which 
every  item  was  written  that  ap¬ 
peared  in  one  issue  of  the  paper 
came  to  a  little  over  three 
pounds,  or  three  quarters  of  a 
ream  of  standard-size  paper. 

“The  little  bundle  of  papers 
on  the  scale  represent  one  week’s 
work.  It  contains  regular  fea¬ 
tures  such  as  the  church  notes, 
feature  columns,  editorials,  old 
time  notes,  school  page  items 
and  advertising  copy. 

“But  the  most  is  concerned 
with  news  stories.  The  little 
stack  of  papers  on  the  scale  rep¬ 
resents  about  400  hours  of  work 
each  week  for  our  staff  and  our 
correspondents.  We  are  quite 
proud  of  the  three  pounds  of 
paper  that  accumulates  every 
week  .  .  .” 

I  repeat  what  I  wrote  a  few 
paragraphs  back:  Weekly  pub¬ 
lisher,  advertise  thyself!  Jones 
did. 

On  a  group  level,  the  Sub¬ 
urban  Press  Foundation  is  pres¬ 
ently  promoting  its  weekly  news¬ 
paper  members  through  a  broad¬ 
side  called  “New  Careers  in 
Journalism.” 


There’s  one  good  way  to  prove 
the  truth  of  Jay  Steinberg’s  last 
statement:  Weekly  publisher, 
advertise  thyself! 

Charles  E.  Jones,  Virden  (Ill.) 
Recorder,  did  just  that  recently 
on  his  editorial  page.  He  ran  a 
three-column  picture  of  a  pile  of 
paper  on  a  postal  scale.  The 
editorial  read: 

“Out  of  curiosity,  we  weighed 
the  copy  for  one  issue  of  news¬ 


Nieman  Fellow  Back, 
Named  City  Editor 


The  broadside  is  designed  to 
provide  journalists  and  journal¬ 
ism  students  with  a  brief  intro¬ 
duction  to  suburban  journalism. 
The  folder,  which  can  be  used 
for  bulletin  board  display,  has 
gone  to  all  journalism  schools 
and  to  national  journalism  edu¬ 
cation  associations.  SPF  mem¬ 
bers  are  distributing  it  to  their 
state  and  regional  press  associa¬ 
tions  and  other  groups  inter¬ 
ested  in  journalism  recruitment 
material. 


Akron,  Ohio 

Four  members  of  the  Beacon 
Journal  news  staff  have  been 
given  new  assignments  and  new 
titles,  William  D.  Schlemmer, 
managing  editor,  has  announced. 

Robert  H.  Giles,  a  former  edi¬ 
torial  writer  who  has  been  a 
Nieman  Fellow  at  Harvard  this 
year,  becomes  city  editor. 

Robert  Kotzbauer,  chief  of  the 
Columbus  bureau,  becomes  an 
editorial  writer. 

Thomas  LaRochelle,  city  hall 
reporter  and  formerly  with  the 
Indianapolis  Times,  replaces 
Kotzbauer  in  Columbus. 

Bruce  McIntyre,  who  has  been 
city  editor,  becomes  assistant  to 
the  executive  editor  to  direct 
news  “task  force.” 

Ron  Clark,  former  Kent  State 
graduate  who  has  been  working 
on  his  master’s  at  the  Medill 
School  of  Journalism,  North¬ 
western  University,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  staff  as  has  David 
McLean  who  has  been  editor  of 
the  daily  Kent  Stater  at  Kent 
State  University. 


All  PreferrtHi  Shares 
Called  for  Redemption 


Material  p  for  the  broadside 
came  from  a  auestionnaire  sent 
to  the  175  SPF  member  news¬ 
papers  last  fall.  The  broadside 
text  gives  a  description  of  sub¬ 
urban  journalism,  painting  it  as 
an  exciting  new  field,  and  it 
breaks  down  statistically  the 
following: 

Average  number  of  pages  per 
issue,  28;  average  number  of 
full-time  editorial  employes,  10; 
average  number  of  part-time  edi¬ 
torial  employes,  5;  salary  of  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor,  $203  weekly  (a 
footnote  says  that  salaries  of 
$250  and  $300  weekly  are  not 
uncommon  for  managing  or  ex¬ 
ecutive  editors);  beginning 
salaries  (experienced),  up  to 
$130  weekly;  beginning  salaries 
(no  experience)  up  to  $100 
weekly. 

Readers  of  the  broadside  are 
invited  to  contact  either  SPF  at 
173  West  Madison  Street,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois  60602,  or  one  of 
the  SPF  member  publications. 
All  members,  together  with  their 
addresses,  are  listed  on  the 
reverse  side  of  the  sheet. 


Augusta,  Ga. 

Directors  of  Southeastern 
Newspapers  Corp.,  publisher  of 
the  Augusta  Chronicle  and  the 
Savannah  News  and  Press,  have 
voted  to  redeem  preferred  shares 
outstanding  as  of  June  30. 

The  6ro  cumulative  preferred 
stock  will  be  called  at  $10.50  a 
share,  plus  a  dividend  of  10^  a 
share,  and  the  6Vi%  convertible 
preference  shares  will  bring 
$8.50  plus  a  dividend  of  7.6^  a 
share.  A  dividend  of  6.7(‘  a  share 
was  declared  on  class  A  common 
stock,  payable  Aug.  1. 


Tops  in  Tennessee 


Memphis 

For  the  second  straight  year, 
the  Trenton  Weekly  Gazette  won 
top  honors  among  Tennessee 
newspapers  given  awards  by  the 
University  of  Tennessee  at  the 
Tennessee  Press  Association’s 
convention  here  June  11.  The 
contests  sponsored  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  in  cooperation  with  the 
TPA  for  weekly  and  non-metro¬ 
politan  daily  newspapers  in 
Tennessee. 


Best  in  Kentucky 


Frankfort,  Ky. 

For  the  second  year  in  a  row, 
the  Frankfort  State  Journal  won 
the  sweepstakes  award  in  the 
daily  newspaper  division  of  the 
Kentucky  Press  Association  con¬ 
tests.  It  won  five  first  place  cita¬ 
tions.  The  Cynthiana  Democrat 
won  in  the  weekly  division. 
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Power  Story 


(Continued  from  page  13) 


Two  speakers  spoke  on  this 
aspect  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising::  Bruce  Logan,  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA,  and  Dennis 
R.  Shearman,  N.  \V.  Ayer  & 
Son. 

Logan  described  color  in  news¬ 
papers  as  “the  axis  on  w’hich 
newspapers  will  be  dependent  for 
much  of  their  future  growth.  It 
is  their  new  weaponry  in  the 
expansion  of  a  sales  arsenal,  to 
both  meet  competition  and  to 
enlarge  the  sales  opportunities 
so  uniquely  provided  by  the 
medium.” 

The  industry  had  invested  at 
an  annual  rate  of  100  million 
dollars  on  capital  improvement 
since  1946  he  said.  Much  of  this 
$2-billion  investment  had  gone 
into  color  production  facilities. 

In  1959,  806  newspapers  of¬ 
fered  spot  color.  Today,  the 
number  was  1,097,  a  36%  in¬ 
crease.  In  1959,  ROP  4-coIor 
advertising  was  available  in  377 
newspapers.  Today,  the  number 
was  576 — a  six  year  increase  of 
52%. 

SpectaColor  by  the  end  of 
1964  was  available  in  37  news¬ 
papers.  Today,  295  papers  could 
schedule  “this  dramatic  form  of 
magazine  color  in  their  daily 


editions.”  The  companion  and 
forerunner  of  SpectaColor,  HiFi, 
was  available  in  over  1500  news¬ 


doesn’t  cost  the  retailer  or  the 
manufacturer  one  red  cent. 

“At  the  present  time  of  the 
year  newspaper  readers  are 
l)eing  told  by  the  newspapers,  at 
the  newspaper’s  expense,  w'hat  is 
new  in  shoes,  beauty,  gifts,  fish¬ 
ing,  camping,  fashion,  paint, 
food,  education,  boats,  golf, 
books  and  flowers  plus  many, 
many  more  categories. 

“It  is  an  education  process 
which  makes  the  reader  and/or 
consumer  more  knowledgeable 
about  the  product  he  is  about  to 
purchase  from  the  advertising 
he  sees  in  the  daily  newspaper. 
This  effort  on  the  part  of  news¬ 
papers  not  only  pre-conditions 
the  consumer  and  creates  a  de¬ 
sire  to  purchase  but  also  pro¬ 
vides  the  perfect  setting  for  the 
merchant  or  manufacturer  to 
display  his  products  through  ef¬ 
fective,  well  timed  advertising.” 

The  newspaper,  when  imple¬ 
mented  to  its  characteristics  of 
being  local  and  to  its  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  giving  information,  placed 
itself  in  the  most  potentially 
productive  position  for  both 
the  retailer  and  manufacturer  to 
take  advantage  of.  Local  news¬ 
papers  were  anticipating,  con¬ 
ceiving,  promoting  and  satisfy¬ 
ing  their  readers  and  their  ad¬ 
vertisers  all  of  which  stimulated 
.sales  at  the  local  level  for 
national  advertisers. 


papers. 

ROP  color  was  the  “bread  and 
butter  of  newspaper  color  in¬ 
come,”  and  had  been  much  im¬ 
proved  by  new  inks,  drawing 
new  advertisers  to  the  medium 
and  “many  favorable  reactions.” 

Dennis  Shearman  gave  a 
showing  of  an  N.  W.  Ayer  film 
which  demonstrated  reader-re¬ 
action  in  test  areas  to  the 
agency’s  Hi-Fi  Sealtest  cam¬ 
paign.  He  also  noted:  “We  are 
delighted  at  the  way  Sealtest 
sales  have  grown  and  new  dis¬ 
tribution  has  been  obtained  since 
the  program  started.  It  is  now 
an  established  fact  that  the  cam¬ 


paign  IS  a  success. 


Feminiqiie 


.4d  Crealivili 


James  A.  Burns,  manager  of 
promotion  and  publicity,  Chicago 
Tribune,  told  the  conference  how 
the  Tribune  had  used  newspaper 
advertising  backed  by  radio  and 
television  to  sell  a  new  concept 
in  women’s  journalism — Femini- 
que. 

He  then  introduced  Eleanor 
Nangle,  director  of  the  Tribune’s 
fashion  and  beauty  departments 
and  who  is  responsible  for 
Feminique  pages  and  women’s 
interest  subjects  in  the  Sunday 
Tribune  and  the  Tribune  Maga¬ 
zine.  She  explained  how  the  new 
appeal  was  gained  editorially, 
illustrating  her  talk  with  slides. 


Tacoma  News  Tribune  photograph  shows  Columnist  Cardwell  taking 
a  breather  in  snow  drifts  of  the  Olympic  foothills. 


(Continued  from  page  7) 


name  of  Miami  Beach.  Fron 
across  the  country  came  picture? 
and  a  note  from  Mayor  Ellion 
(Continued  from  page  7)  Roosevelt  of  Miami  Beach,  Fk, 

-  which,  he  wrote,  “is  ‘Down  the 

the- way  places.  But  some  resi-  Road  a  Piece’  from  Tacoma 

dents  object  to  what  they  term  too.” 

the  unfavorable  impression  ere-  ^ 

ated  by  the  illustrated  account. 

The  complaints  are  inevitable,  of  Hulbert^s  Widow  Files 
course,  because  of  the  deliberate  c  •.  r  _  ute  iwii* 

ft,.  rv,a,v,K.,  .r  Suit  for  $5  Million 


Charles  T.  Lipscomb,  Jr.,  chief 
executive  officer,  BoA,  ANPA, 
conducted  a  45-minute  “explora¬ 
tion  into  creativity,”  discussing 
and  displaying  examples  of  the 
Bureau’s  creative  work.  He  ex¬ 
plained:  “Creativity  in  adver¬ 
tising  has  more  potential  lever¬ 
age  on  corporate  profits  than 
virtually  any  other  factor  in  a 
business  where  advertising  is 
truly  important.” 

The  Bureau,  he  said,  was  de¬ 
voting  more  and  more  of  its  at¬ 
tention  to  creativity.  The  more 
imaginative  and  inventive  crea¬ 
tive  people  were  in  communi¬ 
cating  an  advertising  message 
in  newspapers,  the  more  efficient 
was  the  advertiser’s  use  of  “our 
medium.” 

“It  is  particularly  gratifying 
to  see  advertisers  of  all  kinds 
taking  better  advantage  of  news¬ 
papers’  ability  to  bring  their 
sales  messages  to  their  products. 
Be  he  an  individual  who  wants 
to  sell  his  used  lawnmower,  or  a 
national  marketer  who  wants  to 
create  mass  distribution  and 
instantaneous  brand  awareness, 
the  advertiser  has  found  that  the 
daily  newspaper  responds  to  his 
needs,”  he  concluded. 


avoidance  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  approach. 


)mmerce  approach.  San  FrancisO' 

„  ,  ,  Wendy  Hulbert,  who  s 

Selects  the  Pieiures  expecting  a  child  in  September. 

The  writer  selects  the  picture  has  filed  a  suit  in  federal  court 


to  be  used,  makes  the  layout —  here  in  which  she  seeks  $5  rrtil- 
always  dummying  space  for  the  hoii  for  the  loss  of  her  husbaud, 
small,  identifying  symbol  of  the  Neil  K.  Hulbert,  in  a  plaw 
column,  a  picture  of  a  curving  crash  near  Mt.  Fuji,  Japan,  li.'t 
arrow  on  a  road  sign  and  the  March  5. 
words  “Down  the  Road  a  Piece.”  Hulbert,  39-year-old  photogn 


The  writer  also  does  the  heads,  pher  for  the  Humboldt  Timttt 


which  are  48  point  Bodoni  italic.  Eureka,  Calif.,  was  on  his  wij 
sometimes  eight  columns,  often  to  cover  the  war  in  Viet  Nam 
only  five  or  six.  His  attempt  is  one  of  124  persons  wl» 

to  make  them  as  attention-grab-  died  in  the  accident.  The  suit 
bing  as  possible.  A  trip  to  names  the  Boeing  Company. 
Vashon  Island’s  picturesque  port  British  Overseas  Airways  Corp. 
of  Burton  resulted  in  “Richard  Cunard  Steamship  Co.  Ltd 
Might  Even  Like  Burton.”  An-  Ro'ls  Roy®®  Inc.,  and  Pan  Amer 
other,  concerning  autumn  on  an  i®nn  World  Airways. 

Indian  reservation:  “Leaves  as  • 

“Kr^^ori’w.ves  Ei,e,  New  Don, e..ic  Bureau 
Curl  and  Tumble  into  the  Beach”  Nicholas  C.  Chriss,  witi 
.  .  .  “Tiger  Mountain  Road:  Far  United  Press  International sin« 
from  the  Beatles”  .  .  .  “Tender  1954  in  London,  Germauy 
the  Grapes,  Sweet  the  Wine”  Frankfurt  and  Atlanta,  1® 
.  .  .  “Woodchopper  of  the  Green  opened  a  new  Los  Angeles  Tisut 
River” . . .  and  “Yup,  It’s  Gary  bureau  in  Houston,  Texas.  Ho®’ 
Cooper  Headin’  up  the  Trial.”  ton  is  the  seventh  domestit 
One  of  the  columns  covered  a  Times  bureau,  following  Wisk- 
stretch  of  Hood  Canal — an  arm  ington.  New  York,  Chicago,  At- 
of  Puget  Sound — that  includes  lanta,  San  Francisco  and  Sacn- 
a  small  resort  colony  by  the  mento. 
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New  Domestic  Bureau 

Nicholas  C.  Chriss,  witi 


Obituary 


Rudolph  Brent,  66,  founder 
and  manager  of  the  United 
Overseas  Press,  a  feature  serv¬ 
ice;  June  10. 


Miniature  Paper  Keeps 
Daily  Tab  Plan  Alive 


Edward  O.  Carney,  35,  copy 
editor  on  the  New  York  Times 
forei^  news  desk;  a  former 
reporter  for  the  Marshalltown 
(Iowa)  Times  and  Rockford 
(Ill.)  Morning  Star;  June  11  in 
a  traffic  accident. 


Maurice  H.  Needham,  77,  a 
founder  of  Needham,  Louis  & 
Brorby  advertising  agency ; 
June  12. 


Stanley  J.  Morris,  62,  a  for¬ 
mer  managing  editor  of  the 
Ironton  (Ohio)  News;  June  9. 


Winfield  S.  Beman,  64,  re¬ 
tired  state  editor  of  the  Spring- 
field  (Mass.)  Union;  June  8. 


Frank  H.  Clark,  66,  former 
state  editor  of  the  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Journal-Bulletin;  June  6. 


Malcolm  Alexander  Thomas, 
38,  executive  editor  of  the 
Huntsville  (Ala.)  Times;  June 


Minneapolis 

The  Minneapolis  Daily  Amer¬ 
ican  is  a  self-styled  “miniature 
newspaper”  that  is  trying  hard 
to  grow  up. 

Since  early  in  May  it  has  been 
an  eight-pager  packed  with  fea¬ 
tures  obtained  from  syndicates. 
What  makes  it  unusual  is  that 
the  page  format  is  7  by  8  inches. 

The  main  reason  for  the 
American’s  existence  may  be 
found  in  the  articles  its  pub¬ 
lisher,  Francis  R.  McGovern, 
writes  to  attack  the  “monopoly 
power”  of  the  Cowles  newspa¬ 
pers,  the  Star  and  the  Tribune. 

An  issue  of  the  Monday-Fri- 
day  publication  a  week  ago  fea¬ 
tured  the  headline,  “Star-Trib 
Engineers  Elmer’s  Nomination.” 
The  story  w’as  about  the  “pat¬ 
tern”  by  which  the  Cowles  news¬ 
papers  “will  nail  down  the  nomi¬ 
nation  of  former  Gov.  Elmer  L. 
Andersen”  to  block  other  Re¬ 
publican  hopefuls. 

The  story  was  signed  “F.R.M.” 


Earl  M.  Dempsey,  73,  retired 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Boston  Herald  and  Traveler; 
June  4. 


Harry  P.  Snyder,  57,  Wash¬ 
ington  PR  man  for  American 
Textile  Manufacturers  Associa¬ 
tion  and  an  AP  staffer  in  the 
South  for  20  years;  June  10. 


Charles  A.  Michie,  62,  a 
newspaperman  for  40  years,  edi¬ 
torial  writer  for  the  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  News  for  the 
past  15  years;  June  12. 


been  expected,  McGovern  said  in 
the  first  “extra”  of  April  28. 


Guiles  D.  Davenport,  68,  a 
former  Detroit  Free  Press  and 
Houston  Post  reporter  and  a 
magazine  editor;  June  9. 


Carl  Muller,  65,  retired 
Detroit  News  reporter;  June  2. 


Adolph  J.  Rahm,  58,  City 
Hall  reporter  for  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  for  20  years; 
June  4. 


Charlie  Sutherland,  88,  U.S. 
and  British  Columbia  news¬ 
paperman  and  secretary  to  eight 
mayors  of  Vancouver;  June  6. 


Archibald  A.  Talmage,  78, 
retired  financial  editor  of  the 
New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard- 
Times;  June  12. 


WiLMER  F.  Eagens  Sr.,  56, 
production  manager  of  the  Nor¬ 
ristown  (Pa.)  Times  Herald; 
June  12. 


Thereafter  he  went  back  to 
the  tiny  size  and  sought  sub¬ 
scribers  at  $24  a  year.  He 
claimed  syndicates  and  news 
services  were  making  it  difficult 
for  him  but  when  he  expanded 
to  eight  pages  credit  lines  ap¬ 
peared  from  North  American 
Newspaper  Alliance,  Woman’s 
News  Service,  Bell-McClure 
Syndicate  (Drew  Pearson,  Jack 
Anderson),  McNaught  Syndicate 
and  General  Features  Corp. 


McGovern  keeps  saying  “The 
Little  D.A.”  will  be  a  big  grown¬ 
up  tabloid  some  day. 

Some  people,  he  has  said,  can¬ 
cel  their  subscriptions  to  the 
D.A.  because  “we  refuse  to  con¬ 
demn  or  oppose  anything  and 
everything.”  The  American,  he 
said,  wants  to  get  rid  of  federal 
dictatorship,  it  fights  Commu¬ 
nism,  and  it  hates  a  monopoly 
press. 

“We  run  into  trouble  on  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press,”  McGovern 
wrote,  “when  all  newspapers 
fall  into  the  hands  of  a  single 
owner.  .  .  .  After  years  of  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  same  old  line,  w’e 
come  to  accept  the  monopoly  as 
a  quasi-official  agency  of  the 
government.” 


Adverti$iing  .Accepted 


Sunday  Goes  to  23c 


On  June  7  the  American  in¬ 
vited  advertising  “payable  at 
time  copy  is  submitted.”  The 
rate  called  for  $2  per  column 
inch  and  $48  per  page.  In  the 
June  13  issue  there  were  two 
ads,  a  two-incher  from  an  in¬ 
surance  salesman  and  one-inch 
from  a  dancing  school. 


SCRANTO.N,  Pa. 

The  first  price  increase  in  10 
years,  five  cents  has  been  added 
to  the  price  of  the  Sunday  Scran- 
tonian,  making  it  25^.  Herman 
S.  Goodman  and  Richard  Little, 
co-publishers,  said  the  price  of 
their  morning  Scranton  Tribune 
would  remain  at  lO^*. 


McGovern,  who  once  edited  , 
the  weekly  Minneapolis  Argus,  | 
teamed  with  an  advertising  1 
man,  Maurice  McCaffrey,  to  set 
up  the  Minneapolis  Daily  Herald 
four  years  ago  w’hile  the  Star 
and  Tribune  were  closed  by  a 
strike  for  nearly  three  weeks. 
They  continued  the  Herald  for 
a  brief  period  after  the  Star  and 
Tribune  resumed  publishing  and 
it  was  generally  believed  the 
partners  made  some  money  on 
their  venture. 


classified  section 


Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspaper  Appraisers 


Newspaper  Brokers 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX  NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news- 
partnership.  loan  and  insurance  pur-  '  paper  properties — sale  or  purchase, 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion  ;  Dixie  Newspapers.  P.  O.  Box  490  Gads- 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas.  \  den,  Ala.,  35902.  Phone  546-33.)7. 


’Capital  Problems’ 


Newspaper  Brokers 


McCaffrey  withdrew  from 
plans  to  revive  the  Herald.  In 
May,  1964,  McGovern  brought 
out  three  “preview”  editions  of 
the  American,  each  one  solici¬ 
ting  support  for  a  new  daily. 
On  Jan.  12,  1965  the  Daily  ' 
American  bowed  as  a  24-page 
tabloid.  It  suspended  at  the  end 
of  March  “to  resolve  operating 
capital  problems.” 

McGovern  tried  again  April  ! 
7,  1965  and  announced  the  for-  j 
mation  of  a  committee  of  150  | 
had  raised  the  necessary  money.  | 
On  April  20  the  paper  suspended 
“for  critical  lack  of  capital.” 

Early  this  year  the  American 
appeared  in  miniature  format  of 
four  pages  and  continued  to  ap¬ 
peal  for  donations  or  subscrip¬ 
tions.  McGovern  promised  to  put 
the  American  back  into  business 
as  a  tabloid  by  issuing  occasion¬ 
al  “extras”  until  a  daily  sched¬ 
ule  could  be  maintained.  He 
called  a  meeting  of  subscribers 
but  a  blizzard  cut  attendance  to 
one-third  of  the  number  who  had 


IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 


VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Daily  papers— Nation-wide  service 
899  W.  Bonita,  Claremont,  Calif.,  91712 


SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers’’ 
Newspaper  Sales,  Management, 
Appraisals,  Personal  Purchases 
107  S.  Lawrence  St..  Montgomery,  Ala. 
(205)  262-1751 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 


Use  zone  number  to  Indicate  location  without  specific  identification 


< 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspaper  Brokers 


CONFIDENTIAL.  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspapers  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura.  C^Iif.  93001 

SALES-PURCHASES-APPRAISALS 
Publishers  Service,  3.34  Jefferson  Bldg., 
Greensboro.  N.C.  27401 

The  DIAL  Agency,  1603  Nazareth,  Kal¬ 
amazoo.  Mich.  Ph:  (AC  616)  349-7422 
“America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker” 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICE  COMPANY, 
Inc.,  provides  experienced  guidance  in 
purchasing  and  setting  up  for  success¬ 
ful  publishing.  P.  O.  Drawer  12428, 
Panama  City,  Florida  32401. 


DEAN  SELLERS  sells  Ariz.  and  west¬ 
ern  papers.  626  E.  Main.  Mesa.  Ariz., 
86201.  Phone  (AC  602)  964-2431. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


BILL  MATTHEW,  Newspaper  Broker, 

!  129  Buena  Vista  Dr.,  Dunedin,  Fla., 

{  has  several  quality  dailies  and  weeklies 
{  available  in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast. 

I  PHONE:  AC  (813)  733-2966 

CAUFORNIA  WEEKLY,  dominant, 
46-minutes  from  large  city,  otTset.  1966 
gross  should  top  $63,000.  Finest  cli¬ 
mate.  $20,000  down.  J.  A.  Snyder, 
Newspaper  Broker.  2234  E.  Romneya 
Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif.  92806. 

1.  NORTHEAST.  County  seat  exclu¬ 
sive.  $8.’>,000.  Terms. 

2.  MIDWEST.  Profitable  suburban. 

$85,000.  Terms.  ' 

3.  SOUTHWEST.  Exclusive.  $65,000.  I 
Terms. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSO<lATES 
6.381  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles.  California,  90028 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


SELECT,  PROFITABLE  WEEKLIES 


(Most  requ 

Colorado  . 

Rockies  . 

Florida  . 

Illinois  . 

Iowa  . 

Kansas  . 

Nebraska  . 

Texas  . 

Wisconsin  .,,. 


re  29%  cash  down) 

. $  40,000 

.  172,600 


.  360,000 

. $50,000,  70,000 

.  45,000,  66,000 

.  16,000,  36,000 

.  30,000,  62,600 


I  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  I 
I  Order  Blank  £ 


Address 


-Zip  Code- 


CloMification. 


Mail  to: 

EOlTOt  A  PUILISHU  •  tSt  TIM  Av« 


Nebraska  .  30,000,  62,600 

Texas  .  210,000 

Wisconsin  .  67,600,  160,000 

Canada  .  260,000 

Some  are  offset.  Others — state  cash 
available,  where  and  what  you  want, 
MARION  R.  KREHBIBL,  Broker 
Box  88  Norton,  Kans,  67664 

MONTANA  WEEKLY 
Only  newspatier  in  county — 1,100  circu¬ 
lation.  $21M  gross.  Rural  community. 
$5M  down.  Powder  River  Examiner, 
Broadus,  Montana  69317. 

I)  I  A  L  G  R  A  M 

•Carolina  weekly  (offset).  ‘Alaska  tri¬ 
weekly.  Each  grossing  $69,000  plus; 
each  with  fine  growth  prospects.  Terms. 
Write  fully,  please.  The  DIAL  Agency, 
1603  Nazareth,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001. 

Newspapers  W' anted 

NEWSPAPERS  WANTED  $200M  gross  ' 
up.  Confidential.  Phil  Turner,  1546  N.  J 
Wilcox  Ave.,  Hollywood,  Calif.,  90028.  | 


Cartoonists'  Items  Wanted 

GAGS  WANTED 
One  liners  t>referre<l 
Box  2072,  Elditor  &  Publisher 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Engraving  Service 


6SQ.  INCHES  J 
FlUSH  mounted] 
dfckA  loeouR  -4 


nt  ARTWORK 

Pr  FbrLESS!” 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 
To  Run:  Times  Till  Forbidden 


•  New  Yarit,  New  Yerfc  1M22 


I  118  S.Stti St- BOX  1135- PADUCAH  KY.  I 


Features  Available 

BELLY  LAUGHS  weekly!  Try  Oscar 
Jay's  Banquet  Table  humor  column  4 
weeks  free.  Write  Box  6644,  Minneapo¬ 
lis,  Minn.,  56408. 


BIG  NEWSPAPERS  use  Handy  Fillers. 
They  come  Headed  and  save  time.  P.O. 
Box  6431,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  94101. 

Newspaper  Printing 

WIDE  OPEN — Press  time  available 
every  day  and  any  day  on  brand  new 
3-unit  Goss  Community  Press.  Color, 
complete  darkroom,  addressing.  Re¬ 
corder  Pub.  Co..  Bernardsville,  N.J. 
07924.  Call  (AC  201)  766-3900. 

NEWSPAPER  PLANT:  11  Linos:  40- 
page  press ;  has  time  open  for  more 
tabloid  or  standard  newspapers.  Nor¬ 
man  Adair.  Moreau  Publ.,  Box  645. 
Orange.  N.J.  (AC  201)  OR  4-8000. 

NEWSPAPER  PLANT.  96-page  stand¬ 
ard,  has  time  available  for  established 
tabloid  or  standard  newspaper.  Large, 
modern  shop.  William  Spear,  Matzner 
Publications,  Rte.  23,  Wayne,  N.J. 
(AC  201)  696-3800. 


NEWSP.4PER  .SERVICES 


Publishers'  Representatives 


ITALY  AND  MEDITERRANEAN  _ 
Rome  Daily  American,  now  in  Jig 
year,  will  accept  representation  2  or  ) 
major  stateside  papers.  Write:  Gn 
Mgr.,  RDA,  8  Via  Dandnio,  Romo' 
Italy. 

Special  Editions 

PERSONALIZED  COPY  &  LAYOIT 
for  individual  accounts.  Specializing  in 
Anniversary  Elditions.  Strong  refer, 
ences.  C.  W.  Harliaugh,  P.O.  Box  58! 
Gettysburg,  Pa.  17325. 

EQUIPMENT  MART  ' 

Complete  Plants 

PLANT  LIQUIDATION! 

Compete  plant  equipment  of  the  Warm 
(Pa.)  Times  Mirror  recently  merged 
with  the  Warren  Observer. 

ENGRAVING 

1 — Fairchild  Scan-A-graver.  Model 
F  267 

COMPOSING  ROOM 
1 — Intertype  V-1 — No.  27060  with  TTS 
Unit  and  Perforator 
1 — Intertype  C-4,  No.  17118 
1 — Intertype  C-3— No.  7126 
1— Intertype  C-SMl— No.  12347 
1 — Intertype  D-SM3 — No.  6692  equ> 
ped  with  3/72-3/34  Magazines 
33 — Fonts  Intertype  Mats  with  Sorts 

1 —  Hamilton  II  Drawer  Sorts  (^binet 

2 —  Ludlow  Tyt>ographs,  Nos.  TMl- 
018.32 

I — Ludlow  Matrix  Cabinet 
18 — Fonts  Ludlow  Mats 

Sticks — Spaces — Quads — Dividers 
1 — Elrod  Stripcaster,  No.  F3698(j— 

12  Molds 

1 — Morrison  Slug  Stripper  on  Csbiait 
1 — Vandercook  No.  2  Proof  Preu 

FLAT  STEREO 

1 — Hammond  Full  Page  Easy-Ksster 
1 — Goss  Stereo  Saw  and  Trimmer 
1 — Hartco  9^  Rotary  Knife  Flat  Share 
1 — Hammond  Jigsaw  and  Drill 

CURVED  STEREO 

12 — Steel  and  Oak  Makeup  Turtles 
26 — Steel  Stereo  Chases 
1 — Mat  Humidor — 1  Shear 
1 — Goss  Full  Page  Mat  Roller 
1 — Sta-Hi  Master  Former 
1 — Kemp  Immersion  4600  Metal  ftl 
1 — Goss  Vacuum  Casting  Box 
1 — Duplex  Plate  Finisher 
1 — Duplex  Tubular  Chipping  Block 
1 — Goss  Tubular  Rout-o-plate 

PRESS 

1 — 24  p.  Duplex  Tubular  Press  No.  IT 
with  %  and  %  Folder — 60  H? 
Drive — 2  Compensators — 2  Side  U» 
Register  Cylinders — 2  Capco  (Jokr 
Fountains.  Can  sell  this  u  li 
pages. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Spaceband  Cleaner  —  Saw  Setter  ui 
Filer — Bench  Grinder — Dump  Trucks- 
Galleys — Hand  Lead  Cutters — Miterm 
— Tools — Foundry  Type — Howard  Pspe 
Cutter — etc. 


EVERYTHING  PRICED  FOR 
LIQUIDATION. 

Representative  on  premises  daring  Jm 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX 

Composing  Room 


Press  Engineers 


Newspaper  Press  Installation 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-69  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 


MODEL  6  LINOTYPE,  #55142.  Exal- 
lent  condition.  Good  supply  ^ 
parts.  $1500.  Standard-Journal,  Boil 
Rexburg,  Idaho  83440. 


rth  Street  ‘  FAIRCHILD  light-touch  perfowg 
I.  Y.  11231  model  1035,  plus  accessories.  Exew* 

ckson  2-6105  I  condition,  ^x  2021,  Editor  t  PubIwX 
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Equipment  Mert 


BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET- PLACE 


Composing  Room  | 

FOR  SALE 
FRIDEN  KEYBOARDS 

Four  practically  new  Friden  LCC-C 
keyboards  for  Computer  Tape  prepara-  I 
tion.  Includes  reader,  hard  copy  and  | 
special  coding  keys  required  for  Com-  ; 
puter  Equipment  never  used  in  produc-  i 
tion.  Each  cost  *3,440  new.  Best  offer,  j 
Contact  , 

Mr  J.  C.  Doyle.  Production  Mgr.,  I 
BALTIMORE  SUNPAPERti  I 

Calvert  &  Centre  Sts., 

Baltimore,  Maryland  21203  ' 

ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — Intertypes— Ludlows 
PRINTCRAIT  REPRESENTATIVES  j 
136  Church  Street,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10007  i 

THE  NATION’S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS  j 
roll  on  L.  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspai)er 
Turtles— *84. .50  to  *97.50,  fob  Elkin,  j 
Write  for  literature.  L.  &  B.  SALES  I 
COMPANY.  111-113  W.  Market  St.. 
Elkin.  North  Carolina.  28621. 

Ph.  (AC  919)  83.5-1513  i 

2  LUDLOWS.  Gas  or  Electric  Pot  I 
4  CABS,  w/mats  (Send  for  List) 

1  ELROD-E  Gas  Pot  Asst.  Molds 
VANDERCOOK  325  Proof  Press  25x27 
VANDERCOOK  320  Proof  Press  20x27 
VANDERCOOK  317  Power  Proof  Press 
HOB  Flat  Page  Router 
LINOTYPES.  Mo<lels  6-8  and  31 
APEX  PTG.  MACHINERY  CO..  INC. 
210  Elisabeth  St..  N.Y..  N.Y  10012 
(212)  966-0070 

Engraving  Equipment 

KLISCHOGRAPH — Make  your  own  en¬ 
gravings  up  to  6"  x  8^.  Machine  is  6 
years  old.  Best  offer  over  $3,000.  Cost 
new  *9,800.  City  Wide  Ptg.  Co..  195 
E.  4th  St.,  New  York.  N  Y.  10009 

FAIRCHILD  8  x  10,  65-Iine  Scan-A- 
Graver.  In  excellent  condition.  Com¬ 
plete  *1,600.  Glenn  Cushman,  The  Bul¬ 
letin,  Bend,  Oreg.  (AC  503)  382-1811. 

12  X  18  PHOTO  LATHE  in  excellent 
condition.  Buy  outright  for  balance  due 
on  lease-purchase  agreement,  or  as¬ 
sume  lease  and  make  monthly  payment. 
Machine  nearly  half  paid  for.  Citizen, 
Windom,  Minnesota  66101. 

BRAND  NEW  FAIRCHILD  Journalist 
8  X  10  Scan-A-Graver.  Enlarges  half 
tones  and  line  cuts.  Used  two  months ; 
went  offset.  Alice  (Texas)  Daily  Echo. 

QUICK  SALE  WANTED  for  Fairchild 
8  X  10,  65  screen  Scan-A-Graver  with 
cabinet,  microscope.  Asking  *2000. 
Hake  a  cash  offer  and  you  may  get  a 
real  bargain.  Peter  W.  Cox.  The  Bath 
Times,  Bath.  Maine  04530. 

FAIRCHILD  Scan-A-Graver  Cadet, 

6*  X  8" — ser  #65-1562.  Owned  by 
weekly  one  year.  Going  offset.  Excellent 
condition.  $1500.00.  Also  A-B  Duplex, 
*2000,00.  Contact:  Susse.x  Countian, 
Georgetown,  Dela.,  19947. 

Mailroom  Equipment  For  Sale 

4  CUTLER-HAMMER  NEWSPAPER 
BUNDLE  WRAPPING  MACHINES 
in  excellent  condition.  Machine  com¬ 
bines  operations  of  bottom  wrap,  top 
wap.  automatic  feeder  and  tying  ma¬ 
chines  without  wire  producing  bun¬ 
dles  completely  wrapped  and  protect^ 
on  four  sides.  Maximum  capacity  20 
bundles  per  minute,  half-fold  or  tab 
size.  22%  inch  cut-off,  but  may  bo 
modified  for  21^  inch  cut-off.  Variable 
stack  size  27  to  40  lbs..  2400  to  3000 
single  pages.  Wrapping  paper  60  to 
190  lb.  Clupak  or  equivalent  in  36  inch 
^ameter  rolls.  15  to  16  inch  width. 
Hot  glue  seal.  Complete  drives,  con- 
wrawier  paper  reel  stands  in- 
*"•  Power  requirements :  electrical 
220/440  volt  3  Phase,  60  Cycle;  com- 
p™»»ed  air  80  P.S.I.  Contact  R.  C. 
James,  Milwaukee  Journal,  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin  53201.  Phone:  414-271-6000. 


Mailrtmm  Equipment  For  Sale 

THREE  WIRETYER  newspaper  tying 
machines,  with  spare  parts.  For  imrtic- 
ulars  write  or  'phone:  Vincent  L.  Han¬ 
sen,  Asst.  Mech.  Supt.,  Dayton  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  4th  &  Ludlow  Sts..  Day- 
ton.  Ohio  45402.  (AC  513)  223-2112, 
Ext.  492. 

Perforator  Tape 

LOWEST  PRICE  and  best  quality  | 
lierforator  taiies  in  USA.  $.31  |>er  roll 
for  8*  and  $.95  for  14" — all  widths 
%  fob  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Cartons  only.  1 
Order  now  from; 

PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY  I 
44  E.  Exchange  St..  Akron.  Ohio  44308 


Presses  &  Machinery 

HOE  6  UNIT  PRESS 

One  unit  Color  reversible 
Folder  &  Balloon  Folder 
Reels,  Tensions  &  AC  drive 

DUPLEX  4  UNIT  PRESS 

Color  Cylinder  on  one  unit 
Double  Folder,  skip  slitter 
Alternating  current  drive 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 
(AC  212)  685-4774 


Presses  &  Machinery 


Straight  line  newspaper  press.  Serial 
No.  2247.  Three  units  with  folder,  4 
plates  wide.  22V(."  cutoff.  100  hp  West- 
inghouse  drive  motor  and  10  hp  jog  ' 
motor.  Control  board,  extra  blankets  &  1 
rollers  and  short  conveyor.  Motorized  I 
hoist  for  roll  handling  and  manual  ten-  I 
tion.  Good  oiierating  condition. 


DUPLEX 


Straiirht  lien  newspaper  press.  Serial 
No.  408.  Four  units.  4  plates  with  wide 
double  former.  100  hp  G.  £.  drive  mo¬ 
tor  and  G.  E.  control  panel.  Two  end 
roll  stands  and  power  hoist.  221,^"  cut¬ 
off.  Extra  blankets,  rollers  and  short 
conveyor. 

For  further  information  contact 
A.  1.  Sanford 

SAVANNAH  NEWS-PRESS 

Savannah.  Georgia  31402 


editor  &  PUBLISHER 


PLANT  LKPUIDATION— 
AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY: 

Goss  Rotary  Letterpress,  24  pages,  cut¬ 
off  23)^,  half-fold,  casting  tox,  shaver 
and  plate  cutter,  1  spare  15  h.p.  motor, 
used.  Hoe  Rotary  Letterpress.  40  pages, 
cut-off  23i^,  half-fold,  with  casting 
box,  shaver  and  plate  cutter,  pony  auto¬ 
plate,  etc. 

COMPOSING  ROOM:  Intertypes:  26 
new8pai)er  form  trucks:  Goss  mat  roll¬ 
er;  galleys  of  all  sizes;  Klischograph 
11"  X  12"  with  65  screen. 

VERDUN  PTG.  &  PUBLISHING.  INC. 

H.  J.  Duhamel,  President 
3136  LaSalle  Boulevard 
Verdun-19,  Quebec,  Canada  Ph:  768-2544 

HOE  COLOR 
CONVERTIBLE 

4  Units — 22%" — 3  (3olor  Humps-  6  Re¬ 
verses — Double  Folder — Balloon  Former 
— C-H  Conveyor — Reels  &  Pasters — AC 
Group  Drive — NEW  1952. 

Available  early  1967. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

6  UNIT  DUPLEX  TUBULAR  PRESS 
No.  T-661,  top  condition,  24  page  with 
balloon  former  that  delivers  either  to 
high  or  low  side.  Rate  25,000  copies 
per  hour,  22%  cutoff;  now  running. 
Complete  with  stereo  equipment.  (Con¬ 
tact  The  Advance-Star  and  Green 
Sheet,  P.  O.  Box  .393,  Burlingame, 
California.  94012.  Phone:  416-347-2111. 

VANGUARD  15  web  offset  press.  4 
units,  3V>  years  old,  running  daily, 
*36,500.  Printing  Center,  210  Jones  St., 
Ft.  Worth.  Texas  76102. 

6  or  8  UNIT  HOE— 223/4" 

3  extra  Color  Cylinders — 6  Reverses — 
Duo  Ink  Rails — Reels — Pasters — I^u- 
ble  Folder — Balloon  Former — C-H  Con¬ 
veyor — Trackage  and  Turntables — AC 
Group  Drives — Located  New  Orleans — 
Available  early  1967. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

82-PAGE  S(X)TT  ROTARY,  2  plate 
wide.  23-A*  cut-off,  4  decks,  all  stereo, 
available.  Rockland  Independent,  Suf* 
fern.  N.Y.  10901.  (AO  »14)  467-S600. 


I  fern.  N.Y.  10901.  (AO 

for  June  18,  1966 


12  UNITS  GOSS 

22% — Arch  Typo  Units — 3  Double  Fold¬ 
ers  w  Conveyors — 3  Skip  Slitters — 3 
Stripers — 8  Capco  Color  Fountains — 
STE®EO:  8  Ton  Obround  Metal  Pot — 

2  Pneumatic  Pumps — 2  Vacuum-back 
Jr.  Autoplates — 2  Autoshavers — Sta-Hi 
Router.  Reasonably  priced  for  quick 
sale. 

Available  Immediately 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

DUPLEX  TUBULARS 
16-page.  2  to  1  model,  with  complete 
stereo  equipment.  Available  now. 
24-page,  2  to  1  model,  with  balloon 
former  and  complete  stereo  equipment. 
Available  on  or  about  September  1, 
1966. 

I6-pnge.  Unitubular  No.  724  with  color 
hump  and  complete  stereo  equipment. 
Available  on  or  about  September  I, 
1966. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO.  INC. 
“Newspaper  Equipment  Dealers” 
11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley.  Calif. 

4  UNIT  HCE— 223^" 

3  Arch  Units  1938 — 1  Color  Convertible 
1949 — 2  Reverses — 2  AC  Drives — 2  End 
Roll  Stands  with  Power  Hoists. 

Available  August  1966 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSCC I ATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


GOSS  COX-O-TYPE,  8  page  standard. 

built  1949-  Price  *6.500.00. 

MIEHLE,  No.  2.  42x56.  with  Omaha 
Folder.  Price  *3,000.00.  t 

LINOTYPE.  Model  8,  rebuilt  6  yrs. 
ago — *1.500.00. 

HIEDELBERG— 13  yrs.  old.  *1.500.00.  ; 
44"  COMO  &  Pavano  cutters,  all  auto-  | 
m.atic  spacer.  *2.500.00  each.  : 

660  VARITYPER  &  860  Cox  Headliner. 
Imth  1  yr.  old.  I 

Ability  Ptg.  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

725  S.  Deartorn.  Chicago,  Ill.  60605  | 

Phone:  (AC  312)  427-7366  j 

3  -  FLAT  BED  PROOF  PRESSES.  I 

hand  o|ierated,  pressure-bar  type.  Ex-  | 
cellent  for  proof  or  litho  work.  Com-  : 
plete  with  new  stones  and  hand  ink 
rollers. 

PATENT  REPRODUCTION  CO.. 

26  "N”  Street.  S.  E. 
Washington,  D.  C.  20903 
Phone:  (AC  202)  543-4426 

2  HOE  REEl,a.  TENSIONS  AND  PASTERS 
Columnar  mounted  with  Columns 
off  of  HOE  COLOR  CONVERTIBLE 
PRESS  NO.  2916— (1940)— AC  Motors  . 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42  St.,  N.Y.  10017  OX  7-4590  I 


Presses  &  Machinery 

GOSS  HEADLINER  (1956) 

4  UNITS— 22%— TENSION  LOCKUP— 
all  reversible — Double  Folder — Convey¬ 
ors — Unit  Drives — Reels  &  Tensions — 
Trackage — Double  Page  Portable  Foun¬ 
tains. 

COMPLETE  STEREO:  Electric  Metal 
Pot — Pneumatic  Pump — HD  Pony  Auto¬ 
plate — Automiller  for  Color — Sta-Hi 
Former — Sta-Hi  Router. 

NEW  (CONDITION — about  one  year's 

'  AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

Stereotype  Equipment  For  Sale 

NOLAN  20-TON  MASTER  FURNACE, 
immersion  gas.  two  years  old,  now 
available  at  The  Dallas  Morning  News 
plant.  Contact:  Nolan  Cbrp.,  Rome, 
N.  Y.  13440. 

HAMMOND  8-col.  casting  boxes,  gas 
*1.150,  electric  $1,350.  Hammond  full 
page  shaver  *1.500.  Goss  shaver  with 
hold-down  *550.  Goss  full  page  casting 
box.  watercooled  *750.  Hoe  direct  pres¬ 
sure  press  *7,500,  Heavy  duty  Miller  or 
Ostrander-Seymour  saw  with  large  ta¬ 
ble  *350.  Equipment  guaranteed  as  new. 
Midwest  Matrix  &  Machinery  Mart,  712 
Federal  St.,  Chicago.  III. 

Wanted  to  Buy 

TWO  COMPLETE  TTS  UNITS.  Must 
be  in  top  shape.  Publisher,  Daily  News. 
Box  1660,  Anchorage,  Alaska  99.501. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 
OX  7-4690 


TTS  ADAPTER  KEYBOARD,  operating 
unit  and  standard  |>erforator.  Will  con¬ 
sider  Linotype  equipped  with  TTS  if 
priced  right.  Contact  Jim  Crawford, 
Jr.,  Democrat-Union,  Lawrenceburg, 
Tenn.,  38464. 

PONY  AUTOPLATE,  with  or  without 
pot.  in_  good  working  condition.  2.3-A 
cutoff,  “/(i  inch  ribhe<l  plates.  Pu)ilisher, 
Daily  News.  P.O.  Box  1660,  Anchorage, 
Alaska  99501. 

WANTE'D:  TTS  PERhXlRATOR  UNIT 
Must  be  in  goo<l  condition.  Send  an¬ 
swers.  Box  2076,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HELP  W.4NTED 

Administrative 

ASSISTANT  PUBLISHER-EDITOR  big 
Midwest  exclusive  county  seat  weekly- 
job  department.  State's  largest  weekly. 
Full  experience:  tell  all:  references. 
Salary-bonus,  Box  1981,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER 
Aggressive  builder  who  understands  edi¬ 
torial  excellence  as  prerequisite  to  circu¬ 
lation  and  advertising  gains.  Able  to 
direct  and  develop  good  men.  Successful 
rapidly  grrowing  Area  6  daily,  20,000 
circulation  with  unique  potential  to 
double.  Pay  and  profit  iwtential  to  at¬ 
tract  top  young  executive.  Write  in 
confidence  to  Box  2058,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

LOOKING  AHEAD? 

Opportunity  for  young  man  with  news¬ 
paper  background  who  is  looking  for  a 
move  to  management  responsibilities 
with  progressive.  me<lium-8ize<l  papers 
in  attractive  Middle  Atlantic  com¬ 
munity.  Variety  of  duties,  inside  and 
outside  the  newspaper  plant,  reporting 
directly  to  the  publisher.  Attractive 
salary  and  fringe  benefits  for  the  right 
man.  Box  2077.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Help  Wanted 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Administrative 


Classified  Advertising 


AD  DIREXTrOR-GEIJERAL  MANAGES  CLASSIFIED)  MANAGER— 25,000  class  i 
for  expandingr  daily.  1965  gross  $302,-  daily  has  the  opportunity  of  a  life-time  ; 
519.  An  unusual  profit-sharing  oppor-  for  young,  experienced  classified  sales-  | 
tunity  in  addition  to  salary,  commis-  man  looking  for  advancement  to  man-  | 
sion.  Write:  FVank  McNitt,  South-  agership.  Immediate  opening.  Must  be  j 
bridge  (Mass.)  Evening  News.  |  able  to  direct  staff  of  5.  Chart  Area  6. 

- -  I  Write  Box  1999,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


GENESAL  MANAGER  ! 

Location : 

Southeastern  State 

Qualifications :  ^ 

We  want  an  aggressive  general  man-  , 
ager  for  our  daily  newspaper  who  has 
solid  management  experience.  We  pre-  . 
fer  a  news  and  editorial  background.  : 
Being  a  family  man  and  active  in  i 
civic  and  community  affairs  is  im¬ 
portant.  Age  to  50  is  not  critical  if  ' 
you  are  still  flexible  and  energetic 
enough  to  lead  an  aggressive,  young  j 
management  team.  Salary  is  consistent 
with  the  high  qualifications  and  de-  I 
mands  of  this  position. 


Answer,  giving  full  details  of  your  | 
qualifications,  to  Box  2US0.  Eiditor  & 
Publisher.  Confidentiality  assured. 

OFFSET  TRAINING  SPECIALIST— 
Prefer  R.I.T.  man  possessing  practical 
web  offset  experience.  Must  have  sound 
knowledge  of  photography,  platemaking 
and  press  operations  required  to  in¬ 
struct  newspaper  production  personnel. 
Reply  with  resume.  W.  D.  Rinehart. 
ANPA  Research  Institute,  750  Third 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

Circulation  | 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  30,000  | 
daily,  growing  area.  Elxcellent  opi>or-  ; 
tunity.  Write  fully  including  experi-  ; 
ence,  salary  requirements,  etc.  Zone  2. 
Box  2020,  Elditor  &  Publisher.  ' 

CIRCULATION  SUPERVISORS  needed  | 
for  major-market  newspaper  in  zone  6.  I 
We  want  men  with  home  delivery  ex¬ 
perience,  25  to  45.  Send  full  resume, 
references,  experience  and  salary  re- 
quirements.  Definitely  confidential.  I 
Write  Box  2014,  Elditor  &  Publisher.  ! 


CIRCLfLATION  MANAGER  for  7-day  I 
morning  paper,  city  of  30.000 — Zone  4.  j 
Must  be  experience.  Send  resume  and  : 
salary  requirement.  Box  2050,  Elditor  & 
Publisher.  ' 

CIRCULATOR  capable  of  handling  city 
and  rural  routes  an<l  building  trade 
area  mail.  Little  Merchants  Plan  and 
PIAs  in  city.  We're  paying  excess  of 
$5900  plus  benefits.  Give  references, 
qualifications.  j)ay  requirements.  No 
calls.  W.  P.  Allen.  Montrose  (Colo. 
81401)  Press. 

CITY  CtM  who  can  train,  lead  and 
supervise  district  advisers  on  morning-  ; 
Sundaj'  0|>eration.  Must  be  strong  on  I 
production,  collections  and  service. 
Starting  salary  $150  a  week  plus  car  | 
allowance  and  production  bonus.  Fur-  i 
nish  complete  information  :  age.  experi¬ 
ence.  earnings,  etc.  Box  2078,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 

DISTRICT  MANAGER  for  fast  grow¬ 
ing  26.000  progressive  daily  In  North¬ 
ern  Indiana  community  ...  a  great 
opportunity  for  an  energetic  man  who  ; 
has  the  potential  to  grow  and  advance  \ 
in  circulation  management.  Prior  ex-  | 
posure  to  newspaiier  circulation  and  J 
knowledge  of  management  of  carrier  ' 
organization  necessary.  Salary  would  | 
start  at  $120  weekly  with  bonus  and  ! 
mileage  allowance  arrangements.  In-  | 
vestigate  this  opportunity  by  sending  i 
your  resume  to  Box  2062,  Elditor  &  ' 
Publisher. 

Classified  Advertising  . 

SALESMAN,  23  to  35 
With  1  to  3  years’  experience,  $115  to 
$125  salary  and  bonus;  5  to  10  years’ 
experience  $135  to  $160  salary  and  ' 
tonus.  This  is  your  opportunity  to  step  i 
into  a  large  Metropolitan  market  over  ! 
million  people  in  Area  5.  Write  giving  ! 
compleh?  work  resume,  plus  references  ' 
to  Box  2034,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

Advertising 

EXECUTIVE 

Possessing  These  Very 
SPECIAL  QUALITIES 


1. — Proven  administrative  talents 
for  organizing,  delegating  and  fol¬ 
low-through  on  a  multitude  of  details 
PLUS  a  flexibility  and  adaptability 
to  cope  with  special  customer  prob¬ 
lems  and  outside  contact  work  in 
emergencies. 


2. — Ability  to  think  and  act  quickly, 
with  an  excellent  memory  for  keep¬ 
ing  check  on  things  others  shouldn't 
forget  is  most  desirable. 


3. — A  general  knowledge  of  person¬ 
ality  traits  and  a  special  ability  to 
spot  potential  employees  with  basic 
talents  and  long  range  capabilities. 


4. — Although  our  annual  billings  are 
well  in  excess  of  one  million  dollars, 
our  relatively  small  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  service-type  organization 
has  a  need  and  appreciation  for  a 
man  who  can  create  good  ideas, 
copy  themes  and  rough  layouts  in 
an  emergency. 


5. — Some  bookkeeping  experience, 
plus  a  knack  for  spotting  weak-spots 
in  operating  reports  is  invaluable  in 
keeping  costs  down. 


6. — Personal  integrity,  a  sense  of 
fair-play  and  the  ability  to  get  along 
with  people  is  imperative. 


Please  Rea<d  On — 

If  you  have  these  very  special  quali¬ 
ties  and  want  to  share  an  unusual 
opportunity  in  a  50-year-old  busi¬ 
ness,  with  exceptional  growth  poten¬ 
tial  .  .  .  including  an  interest  in 
the  business  when  conditions  war¬ 
rant  .  .  ,  please  reply  in  confidence 
— giving  complete  details  about 
yourself,  your  family,  your  salary 
requirements,  your  complete  work 
history  in  detail  PLUS  date  of 
availability.  No  triflers  please.  Only 
letters  from  persons  who  have  the 
know-how  to  evaluate  this  offer 
properly  will  be  considered.  Write, 
after  careful  consideration  of  the 
requirements  listed,  to — 


Box  2055 
Elditor  &  Publisher 


Display  Advertising  I 


RETAIL  SALES  OPPORTUNITIES  j 
Expanding  newspaper  organization  can 
use  the  services  of  competent  sales  per-  I 
Bonnel  and  qualified  department  heads.  I 
If  you  are  interested  in  advancement 
with  unlimited  opportunities,  in  Chart 
Area  2,  supply  resum4  including  salary 
desired,  to  Box  1977,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

RETAIL  SALESMAN  for  fastest-grow¬ 
ing  daily  in  Southern  California.  Prefer 
offset  experience.  All  benefits.  Send 
complete  resume  to  Ray  Chapman, 
News-Chronicle.  Thousand  Oaks,  Cali¬ 
fornia  91360. 

FINE  ETITURE  for  exjierienced  display 
ad  man.  (Ioo<l  account  list.  Salary  plus 
incentive  and  fringe  benefits:  9.:10<' 
daily  rapidly-expanding  city.  Look  us 
up  in  trade  sources  of  information.  I 
Rush  full  information,  work  samples  ’ 
to:  Syd  Fishel.  Adv.  Dir.,  The  Daily 
Tifton  Gazette.  P.O.  Box  708.  Tifirm. 
Ga.  31794. 

TOP  ad  iiersonnel.  promotion  men.  | 
Send  resume.  Citizen-News.  1545  N. 
Wilcox.  Hollywood.  Calif.  90028. 

TOP  MAN  BEING  PROMOTED.  Need  ! 
HKlfiessive  salesman  with  manatreriat  j 
potential.  14.000  circulation.  6-day  pub¬ 
lication.  Earnin^fs  comensurate  with 
ability.  GrowinLr  market.  Excellent  I 
workinjr  conditions.  Write  News-Re-  i 
view.  Rosebursr,  OreKon,  97470. 


COME.  GROW  WITH  US 

Expanding  a.m.  offset  daily  has  two  j 
openings  for  alert,  experienced  news¬ 
men.  Managing  editor:  Duties  will  in¬ 
clude  deskwork,  building  and  directing 
staff,  upgrading  quality  of  content  and 
layout.  Salary  and  benefits  open.  Ability 
and  potential  will  be  considered.  Sports 
editor  needed  in  this  sports-hungry  city. 
Enclose  resumes  to;  Walt  Dear,  ^itor, 
Gleaner-Journal,  Henderson,  Ky.,  42420. 

(X)PY  DESK  opening;  Detroit.  (Mich.) 
News ;  top  pay ;  pension  and  other  bene¬ 
fits.  Address  Hertort  Moss,  News  Edi¬ 
tor. 

REFERENCE  LIBRARIAN  for  Wash- 
ington,  D.C.  office  of  network  radio 
news  commentator.  Send  all  personal 
and  professional  background  and  quali¬ 
fications  to  Box  1960,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  for  PM  daily  and 
Sunday  in  growing  Virginia  community, 
circulation  15,000  and  climbing.  Must 
be  able  to  produce  photos.  Liberal 
fringe  benefits,  congenial  staff.  Write 
Box  1955,  Elditor  &  Publisher,  stating  ; 
utlary  requirements.  Must  be  available  i 
by  mid  or  late  summer. 

TWO  NEEDED  to  enliven  a  staff  of  10 
on  (Central  Ohio  daily  and  Sunday  dead  , 
set  on  broadened,  improved  local  cov¬ 
erage.  ' 

Prefer  enthusiasm  to  experience.  Want  i 
Ohioan  about  25  anxious  to  move  into  j 
job  as  managing  editor,  telegraph  and 
desk  chief.  'This  is  a  rare  opportunity 
and  one  that  will  be  fun  in  the  doing. 

Send  resum4,  salary  minimum. 

Box  1965,  Elditor  &  Publisher 

DEISKMAN,  age  25  to  55,  wanted  to 
take  his  place  at  4-man  desk  of  pro¬ 
gressive,  modern,  middlewest  daily. 
Will  handle  local  copy,  headlines  and 
special  sections — occasionally  supervise 
newsroom.  Top  pay  and  fringe  benefits, 
merit  raises,  limitto  only  by  ability  and 
initiative.  Clongenial  staff  in  mtoern, 
convenient  building.  Write  details  of  I 
experience,  education,  references,  to  i 
Box  2019.  Elditor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial 


INVESTIGATE 
SMALL-TOWN  JOURNAUSM 
Prize-winning  offset  daily  seeks 
liorter  capable  of  becoming  city  editor 
Good  pay,  benefits.  Elxcellent  tows  h 
lake  area,  30-miles  north  of  Ftst 
Wayne.  Write  Bruce  Hills,  Manssiu 
Ed.,  News-Sun,  Kendallville,  Ind.  4I7|( 

REPORTER  for  Southern  Miehini 
daily  in  20,000  circulation  class. 
with  excellent  staff  under  pleasant  eoa- 
ditions.  Good  pay,  liberal  fringe  bcas 
fits.  Excellent  chance  for  advaneamaiL 
Box  2010,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

TOP-NOTCH  WRITER 
with  special  interest  and  competence  hi 
national  and  world  affairs  for  challent, 
ng  spot  on  staff  of  national 
magazine  serving  Catholic  junior  hiih 
schools.  Teaching  experience,  espeeialli 
n  social  studies,  desirable.  Excellat 
future  with  growing  organization.  Sil. 
ary  open.  Send  complete  resumd  sad 
samples  of  your  writing  (which  willh, 
returned)  to  Box  2012,  Elditor  A  Pub. 
lisher. 

ARTICLE  editor  for  leading,  livelT 
national  weekly  based  in  N.Y.  Must  bi 
imaginative,  proficient  in  rfiting, 
possess  keen  journalistic  judgment,  cap 
able  of  doing  research  and  directia* 
freelancers  and  stringers.  Ton  pay  for 
top  talent.  Phone  (AC  212)  MU  8-1111, 
Ext.  31,  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  for  appoiat- 
ment,  or  send  resume  to  Box  2M7, 
Erlitor  &  Publisher. 

ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  for  award-ladca 
twice-weekly  in  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Growing,  quality  publication.  Shogld 
know  sports.  If  you’re  worth  $8.0(10, 
we’ll  pay  that  to  start.  L.  L.  Bmwa, 
Press  Dispatch.  2001  Clay  St..  Norti 
Kansas  City.  Mo.  64116.  (816)  BA 

1-3037. 

COPY  EDITOR 

EXPERIENCED  IN  NATIONAL 
AND  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS: 
Ability  to  organize  a  story  as  rspidlj 
as  necessary,  giving  the  reader  ail  tk 
information  he  neetls.  when  he  needi 
it,  to  understand  in  one  reading  whit 
you  intend  to  tell  him.  Headlines  mint 
capture  the  reader’s  interest  and  storw 
must  retain  it.  Apply  to:  Wm.  T. 
Townshend,  Telegraph  Elditor,  Philsdi). 
phia  Bulletin.  30th  &  Market  Sts., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  19101. 


AD  SALES  DEPARTMENT  of  fast¬ 
growing  N.Y.C.  weekly  newspaper 
needs  exiierienced  man  to  assist  busy 
advertising  manager  in  sales,  promo¬ 
tion.  planning  and  supervision.  TE  9- 
4692,  or  Box  1769,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


DEISKMAN  AND  REPORTER  wanterl  i  tscellenf  starting  salary,  wars- 
for  expanding  morning  daily.  Both  ;„n  conditions,  and  fringe  bene- 
must  he  experienced,  imaginative.  Cam-  |  c. 
era  knowledge  helpful.  Going  offset. 

Come  learn,  grow  with  us.  New  modem  pi„s,  comolete  resume  to 

equipment,  friendly  town  of  7,000,  fine  gp  ^54  ^25  Vil.  41  St.,  NYC  36 

schools,  excellent  goose  hunting,  golf,  ’ 

etc.  Salaries  depend  upon  ability.  Send  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

resumA,  references.  Need  nowl  Daily 

Journal,  Devils  Lake,  N.  Dak.,  58301. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  June  !«, 


Editor 

AulomolWe 

Customer 

Magazine 

Automobile  Company  Head¬ 
quarters,  located  in  metropoli¬ 
tan  New  York  area,  has  eiceU 
lent  vacancy  on  Public  Relatiois 
staff  for  an  editor  of  a  slick, 
color,  customer  magaiine. 

Should  have  college  degree, 
several  years  of  editing  experi¬ 
ence,  preferably  on  a  consumer 
publication,  and  must  be  able 
to  select  appropriate  topics, 
write  copy,  and  coordinate 
production. 

Excellent  starting  salary,  work¬ 
ing  conditions,  and  fringe  bene¬ 
fits. 

Please  send  comolete  resume  to 
Box  EP  154,  125  W.  41  St.,  NYC  36 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
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HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  W  4NTED 

Editorial 


REPORTERS— Experienced  in  covering 
municipal  affairs  and  writing  features: 
also  experienced  copy  readers.  Expand¬ 
ing  daily  in  last-growing  New  Jersey 
area,  focellent  fringe  benefits  and 
working  conditions.  Box  1985,  Editor  &  , 
Publisher. 

COPY  EDITORS 

Afternoon  newspaper  with  national 
reputation  is  interested  in  receiving 
applications  for  positions  as  copy  edi¬ 
tors.  We  prefer  college  graduates,  with 
two  years  or  more  exiterience,  and  a 
devotion  to  lively,  intelligent  newspa- 
pering.  &cellent  working  climate  and 
employee  benefits.  Write  Box  2030,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


editor  for  daily  and  suburban  opera¬ 
tion  Southern  California.  Must  be  to|)- 
notch  manager,  creative  news  editor, 
lend  substance  and  controversy  to  edi¬ 
torial  writing— the  working  tyi)e.  Forty- 
five  people  in  department.  Organized. 
Salary  commensurate  with  ability  and 
experience.  Confidential.  Box  2035,  Edi-  i 
tor  &  Publisher.  ! 


DESKMAN-REPORTER  for  No.  2  spot  | 
with  variety  and  action  on  a  lively  i 
morning  daily,  progressive  southeastern  [ 
city  of  50,000.  Five-day  week,  including 
one  as  editor  in  charge.  Several  years’ 
experience  preferred,  but  a  J-grad  with  ! 
savvy  and  ecliting  experience  might  | 
qualify.  Box  2025,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ! 


If  YOU  are  a  .  .  . 

REPORTER 

with  a  demonstrated  ability  for  writ¬ 
ing  ...  a  major  opportunity  is  avail¬ 
able  for  you  at  the: 

EUGENE  REGISTER-GUARD 
a  Missouri  award-winning  newspaper 
with  more  than  50,000  circulation  eve¬ 
nings  and  Sunday. 

A  minimum  of  a  Bachelor’s  degree  is 
required  for  this  l>osition.  You  would 
work  in  association  with  other  highly 
trained  and  qualified  newspaper  per¬ 
sonnel.  Guaranteed  salary  of  $105  to 
$176  weekly  under  a  Guild  contract  plus 
liberal  vacation,  retirement,  health  and 
life  insurance  programs. 


THE  EMPHASIS  IS  ON  QUALITY.  i 
'The  Sun  Newspapers  of  Omaha,  one  of  | 
the  nation’s  top  weekly  groups,  need  a  I 
young,  versatile  reporter-writer  who  : 
also  knows  layout  and  makeup.  The  ' 
staff  is  professional,  the  pay  is  good 
and  the  goal  is  the  best  and  brightest 
presentation  of  penetrating  local  news. 
Write  Charles  Hein,  4808  South  25th,  ' 
Omaha,  Nebraska  68107.  j 

UNLIMITED  OPPORTUNITY!  Open¬ 
ing  for  managing  editor  who  knows 
how  to  get  the  news  in,  and  the  pai)er 
out.  Designated  official  paper  for  grow¬ 
ing  suburban  area.  Publisher  seeks  ' 
man  with  know-how  in  all  phases  of 
business.  Opportunity  to  purchase  if  j 
desired.  Bo.x  2052,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  WANTED:  Managing  editor  for  4000  I 

I  circulation  offset  daily.  Progressive  j 
town  of  7000.  Salary  plus  fringe  bene-  < 
fits.  Experienced  daily  man  preferred  i 
but  weekly  editor  would  be  considered.  1 
Write  Steve  Whitehead.  Perry  Daily  ' 
Chief,  Perry,  Iowa,  50220.  | 

WIRE  EDITOR  on  afternoon  daily  in  ' 
college  town.  $125  to  start.  Box  2022, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


WOMEN’S  EDITOR — Bright,  growing 
70,000  metropolitan  p.m. — capable  of 
pyramiding  local  features  and  readable 
column  atop  solid  base  of  weddings, 
engagements,  club  news.  Paper  is  pic¬ 
ture  and  color-conscious,  concerned  with 
readability  and  display.  Top  pay,  bene¬ 
fits.  Box  2061,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WOMEN’S  EDITOR— Experience  sec¬ 
ondary  to  ability,  but  must  be  able  to 
write,  know  imaginative  makeup  and 
what  is  needed  for  lively,  informative 
women’s  page.  10,000  p.m.  daily  in 
15,000  city  with  much  growth  potential.  | 
New,  mo<lern  plant,  progressive  man¬ 
agement  working  toward  future.  Send  I 
full  resume,  salary  requirement  to: 
Jack  Howey.  Managing  Editor,  Peru  I 
Daily  Tribune,  P.O.  Box  87,  Peru.  Ind., 
46970. 


AFTERNOON  DAILY  neetls  someone 
with  exiierience  to  take  over  news 
bureau  in  neighboring  county.  Contact: 
State  Editor,  News  Journal  Mansfield, 
Ohio  44901. 


Eugene  is  a  University  city  and  also  a 
recognized  center  for  business,  agricul¬ 
ture.  wood  products  and  recreation!  In 
Eugene,  you  would  be  an  important 
part  of  a  growing  metropolitan  area  in 
the  temperate-climate  State  of  OregonI 
You,  who  are  qualified,  are  invited  to 
make  written  application  to  the: 


Personnel  Manager 
EUGENE  REGISTER-GUARD 
P.  O.  Box  1232 
Eugene,  Oregon  97401 


MANAGING  EDITOR  NEEDS  experi-  j 
enced,  dependable  assistant  for  6-man 
newsroom,  'fake  charge  area  news.  | 
heads;  substitute  for  M.B.  permanent,  i 
Write  fully.  Daily  Dispatch.  Oneida, 
N.Y.  13421. 


NEWS  EDITOR  for  two  large  weeklies 
and  shopper.  Winter-summer  resort, 
college  town.  Good  opportunity.  Steuben 
Ptg.  Co.,  Angola.  Ind.,  46703. 


REPOR’TER  for  general  assignments, 
morning  newspaper,  40-hour,  5-day 
week.  Some  exi)erience  necessary.  Bene¬ 
fits.  Zone  4.  Box  2038.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  —  Must  be  good. 
Afternoon  daily,  college  town.  $125  a 
week  to  start.  Box  2042,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


THE  PRICE  ON  THE  HEAD 
WE  WANT  IS  $175  .  .  . 

Top  Question  re|»rter  neede<l  for  ag¬ 
gressive.  progressive  morning  newspa¬ 
per.  Chart  Area  2.  Interest  in  and 
orientation  toward  schools  is  essential. 
Write  Box  2040,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


TWO  REPORTERS  NEEDED  by  ar 
expanding  newspaper  in  a  rapidly, 
growing  area.  ETxcellent  op|K>rtunity  foi 
°r  women  seeking  stimulatint 
wont  with  a  future.  Copy  desk  man  alst 
ne^ed.  Write:  M.  M.  Pennock,  Pub 
I’30l'  Schenectady,  N.Y 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  for  monthly  em¬ 
ployee  publication.  Qualifie<l  man  or 
woman  will  have  duties  including  writ¬ 
ing.  rewriting,  doing  news  and  feature 
stories.  Must  have  ability  to  lay  out 
tabloid  newsiMiper,  write  heads,  scale 
photos,  etc.  Person  should  lie  college 
trained  with  background  in  journalism 
and/or  newspaper  work;  will  also  assist 
in  publicity  department  of  this  na¬ 
tional  magazine  in  Zone  2.  Write  giv¬ 
ing  details  and  salary  requirements. 
Box  2091,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


Attention!  ' 

SPORTS  WRITERS 

The  Washington  Post  has  imme<l- 
iate  opiiortunities  for  two  young 
(under  35)  sports  reiiorters  one 
who  is  definitely  on  the  way  to 
the  top,  and  one  who  has  already 
arrive*!.  One  should  have  a  couple 
of  years  in  our  business  and  he 
ready  for  an  advancement.  The  | 
other  oiiening  is  for  a  first-rate  j 
full-scale  reporter-writer.  Write  de-  1 
tails  to  Personnel  Director,  1515 
“L”  Street,  N.W.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

THE  WASHINGTON  POST 


COUN’TY  EDI’TOR— Courthouse  sUff 
writer  needed  at  once  by  North  Central 
Ohio  6-day  p.m.  daily.  Prefer  person 
with  some  experience  but  will  train 
beginner.  Camera  knowledge  helpful. 
Hospitalization  and  insurance  plan  of¬ 
fered.  Write  all  including  references 
and  clips  first  letter  to:  Howard  Smalls- 
reed.  Times  Gazette,  Ashland.  Ohio 
44805. 


D  E  S  K  M  A  N 

Five-day  week.  40-hours ;  atlvancement 
opportunities.  Send  resume ;  do  not 
’phone.  Kirk  Weeks.  News  Ekiitor,  The 
Free  Press.  Colorado  Springs,  Colo., 
80902. 


editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  June  18,  1966 


RARA  AVIS 


Literally  translated,  the  headline  means  “rare  bird.” 
Literally  speaking,  this  is  exactly  what  we  at  IBM 
in  Poughkeepsie,  New  York  are  looking  for.  Here’s 
the  story. 

We  are  seeking  individuals  who  combine  a 
professional  writing  background  with  some  knowledge 
of  computer  programming.  Additionally,  we  are 
seeking  professional  writers  with  2  or  more  years’ 
experience,  who  have  a  feel  for  mathematics  and 
want  to  get  in  on  the  20th  Century’s  fastest-growing 
major  industry;  information  handling  and  control. 

WHAT  DOES  A  CAREER  IN  THE 
PROGRAMMING  FIELD  OFFER? 

A  future  as  promising  and  fulfilling  as  that  of  the  data 
processing  field  itself.  For  every  systems  advance  has 
proven  anew  that  a  data  processing  system  is  only 
as  good  as  the  programs  developed  for  its  use. 

As  computers  do  more  and  more  complex  jobs, 
the  challenge  changes  from  one  of  learning  to  one 
of  creating  a  better  technique.  Today  a  new 
intellectual  skill  base  is  being  established  from 
which  the  work  of  tomorrow’s  generation  will  begin. 

WHAT  DO  YOU  NEED? 

You  should  have  an  interest  in  and  aptitude  for 
programming;  plus  writing  experience  in  newspapers, 
magazines  or  technical  publications.  You  should 
also  be  better  than  average  in  math  and  possess  a 
college  degree.  Managerial  or  supervisory  experience 
on  publications  could  be  helpful,  but  is  not  required. 
IBM  will  provide  a  comprehensive  six-month  training 
program  at  full  pay  plus  all  company-paid  benefits. 

A  programming  aptitude  test  will  also  be  given. 

HOW  FAR  CAN  YOU 
GO  IN  IBM? 

Consider  the  many  facets  and  activities  of  IBM,  and 
you’ll  see  a  kaleidoscopic  pattern  of  opportuni^. 

You  will  find  a  remarkable  variety  of  starting  points 
and  paths  of  advancement.  You  begin  with  the 
assurance  that  a  satisfying  and  rewarding  career  is 
available  to  you  in  a  thriving  industry. 

WHERE  CAN  YOU  START? 

Initial  assignments  are  in  Poughkeepsie,  New  York 
with  other  locations  in  New  York  City,  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  and  elsewhere. 

If  this  sounds  like  the  kind  of  opportunity  you’d  like 
to  have,  plan  to  see  IBM  in  New  York  this  week. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  INTERVIEWS 
Thursday,  June  23,  6  PM  to  8:30  PM 
Friday,  June  24,  9  AM  to  12  Noon 

To  arrange  an  appointment  with 
technical  management 
Phone  (212)  JU  6-2050,  Ext  1000  this  week 

If  you  prefer,  write  to  D.  W.  Joostema,  Dept.  545-T2, 
IBM  Corporation 

P.O.  Box  390,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York 


An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
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HELP  WANTED 

Printers 


HEIJ*  WANTED 


CAPABLE.  VERSATILE  Newswoman 
who  appreciates  freedom.  challenKC. 
wanted  as  women’s  editor  for  6000  Indi¬ 
ana  daily.  Ex|>erience  desirable  but  in- 
telIiKcn(«.  imagination  more  important. 
Write  fully  with  references,  samples. 
The  Commercial-Review,  Portland,  In¬ 
diana,  47371. 

ELEVEN  POSITIONS 

Open  Nowl 

General  Reporters 
Deslimen  Photographer 
Sports  Editor 
Women's  Page  Editor 

EIGHT  DAILY^  NEWSPAPERS 

Morning  Evening  &  Sunday 
in 

FOUR  STATES 

Connecticut  Massachusetts 

New  York  Pennsylvania 

WHICH  ONE  INTERESTS  YOU? 

Send  your  application  and  qualifications  to 
Stephen  W.  Ryder 

OTTAWAY  NEWSPAPERS 

P.O.  Box  401  Campbeli  Hail.  New  York  10916 

We'll  send  you  the  interesting  details. 
Thank  You 


EXECUTIVE  EDITOR  -New  Jersey 
quality,  local  newspaper.  $10,000  and 
up.  Box  2066,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  small  city 
daily  in  Chart  Area  2,  who  can  direct 
and  inspire  staff.  Must  understand  im- 
IK>rtance  of  local  news  and  staff  train¬ 
ing.  Send  resume  and  references  in 
confidence,  and  indicate  salary  rerjuire- 
ments.  Box  2074,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  wanterl  for  8.000 
circulation  California  award-winning 
daily.  Box  2070,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


OHIO’S  MOST  EXaTING  PAPER 
wants  a  copy  reader  who  wants  to 
work  knows  his  business- -can  do  re¬ 
write  and  loves  it.  We’re  going  places, 
doing  things  and  we  nee<l  a  man  who 
wants  to  move.  EIxperience  preferably 
on  small  daily,  weekly.  Send  all  in¬ 
formation  first  letter.  Interview  de¬ 
sired.  Write  or  call:  W’illiam  E.  Scrivo, 
M.E..  The  Journal.  Lorain,  Ohio  44052. 
(AC  2161  CH  5-6901. 


PRES’nGE  SUBURBAN  NEWSPAPER 
chain  needs  exirerienced  newsman  to 
assume  responsibility  for  local  news, 
feature  coverage  in  growing  com¬ 
munity.  Vacancy  created  by  staff  pro¬ 
motion.  Job  stresses  individual  initia¬ 
tive,  responsibility  as  part  of  young, 
award-winning  35-man  staff  preparing 
for  new  expansion.  Progressive  policies, 
modem  offices,  many  comi>any  tonefits. 
Send  resume,  sample  clips  to:  diaries 
E.  Hayes,  Executive  Ekiitor,  Patldock 
Publications,  Inc.,  Arlington  Heights, 
HI.  60006. 


REPORTER 

Excellent  opportunity  available  im¬ 
mediately  for  man  with  training  in 
journalism,  or  experienced  in  general 
news  assignment  reporting.  Good  salary 
plus  top  employee  benefits.  Write  stat¬ 
ing  age,  marital  status,  eilucation  and 
work  e::i>erience. 

Personnel  Di  rector 
NEWS  JOITRNAL  COMPANY 
Wilmington,  Delaware  19899 

REPOR’TER  OR  COPY  READER— ’The 
Florida  Times-Union  would  be  glad  to 
talk  to  you  if  you  are  interested  in 
working  on  North  Florida’s  major 
newspaper.  Cityside  and  copy  desk 
openings.  Contact  Bruce  Manning, 
Managing  Ekiitor,  P.  O.  Box  1949, 
Jacksonville  32201. 


REPORTER 

We  are  looking  for  a  young  reporter 
with  one  or  two  years  of  experience 
who  would  like  to  move  up  to  the 
largest  afternoon  daily  in  the  Carolinas. 
Chance  to  join  award-winning  staff. 
Liberal  benefits — good  pay.  Reply  in 
confidence  stating  experience,  education 
and  salary  requirements.  Enclose  clips. 
Personnel  Manager 
THE  CHARLO’TTE  NEWS 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina  28201 


REPDRTEIR  to  assist  in  covering  ' 
courthouse  and  city  beat.  Prefer  man  | 
from  midwest  area.  Send  full  iiarticu-  ! 
lars  to  Nate  Uditsky.  Pekin  Daily  1 
Times.  Pekin.  III.,  61555. 


SPORTS  WRITER  ' 

Auard-winnin)?  suburban  newspaper  j 
chain  has  openintf  for  sportswriter  on  | 
expanding  4>man  staff  of  sports  section  | 
judtre<l  best  in  state.  Prot^resstve  |X)IU 
cies,  many  company  benefits,  new  mu<U 
ern  offices.  Semi  resume,  sample  clips 
to:  Roliert  Frisk,  Sports  Etlitor,  Pad- 
dock  Publications  Inc.,  Arlin>fton 

Heiifhts.  Ill,  60006. 


i  SPORTS  WRITER  NEEDED  with  at  i 
least  three  years*  exi>erience.  Must  i>e 
well-rounded  and  have  some  knowledKe 
of  makeup  and  head  writini?  in  order 
to  assist  sports  editor.  Good  salary  ami 
frinj^e  Iienefits.  Contact  Calvin  Porter,  I 
The  News,  LynchburK,  Va.  24505.  | 

Operatars^Machinists  | 

MACHINIST-OPERATOR  for  daily  on  I 
Delmarva.  W'rite  or  call :  H.  Truitt,  I 
Foreman,  The  Daily  Times,  Salisbury,  j 
Md.  (AC  301)  749-7171. 


ITS  OPERATORS 

The  Sacramento  Bee  has 
opening's  for  experienced 
T*rS  operators.  Justified 
tape  operation.  Give  past 
employment  record.  Top 
fringe  benefits.  Apply  in 
person  or  submit  resume  to: 

Personnel  Department 
McCLATCHY  NEWSPAPERS 
2 1  st  &  Q  Streets 
Sacramento,  Calif.,  95804 


UNOFILM  OPEatA’TOR  and  mainte¬ 
nance  man  for  large  offset  plant  near 
Seattle,  Wash.  Excellent  pay  and  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Write  to  N.  W.  Photo 
Type.  8020  -  108th  Ave.,  S.  E.  Renton, 
Wash.  98056. 


LINOTYPE  OPERATOR  for  weekly 
newspaper.  Competent  ads,  straight 
matter.  Union  or  eligible.  40  hours 
$120.  Paid  vacation  and  holidays.  Per¬ 
manent.  Raymond  Herald,  Raymond, 
Washington  98577. 


COMPETENT  MANUAL  OPERATOR 
6-machine  shop ;  also  need  good  com¬ 
bination  man,  floor  and  crap  machine. 
Publisher,  Daily  News,  Box  1660, 
Anchorage,  Alaska  99501. 

Press  Room 

NEWSPAPER  WEB  PRESSMAN  or 
Salesman  now  selling  to  new:^aper 
pressrooms  to  sell  rollers,  blankets  in 
the  South.  Attractive  position,  good 
compensation  arrangement. 

J.  Thomas  McHugh  Company,  Inc. 
6800  Elast  32nd  Street 
Indianapolis  46226,  Indiana. 
Phone:  317-545-3662 


COMBINA’nON  PRESS-STEREO.  <3ood 
scale,  finest  family  hospital-medical 
available,  all  fringes ;  air-conditioned 
plant ;  day  work:  overtime  available. 
Attleboro  Daily  Sun.  Attleboro,  Mass. 
02703. 


EIXPERIE34CE3>  MEU4  for  daily  news¬ 
paper  prees  and  composing  rooms  (both 
letterpress  and  offset)  in  El&P  zones 
5.  7  and  8.  Send  full  resume  and  ref- 
erencee  to  Inland  Daily  Prees  Assn.,  7 
S.  Dearborn,  Chicago.  HI.  60603. 


JOURNEIYMAN  PRESSMEN— Work  in 
combined  press-stereo  department  op¬ 
erating  six-unit  press,  six-day  paper. 
37%  hour  week,  metropolitan  scale. 
Open  shop.  Write  Box  1992,  Ekiitor  & 
I*ublisher. 


PREISSHAN  for  night  shift  in  the 
finest  hunting  and  fishing  mountain 
country.  Progressive  newspaper  in 
growing  city  with  fine  housing  and 
schools.  Good  wages.  Union.  Reply  with 
complete  references.  Box  2008,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PRINTER-MANAGER  to  take  over 
fully  equipiied  job  shop  in  Indiana. 
Must  be  exiierienced.  Please  contact 
HEMPHILL  NEWSPAPERS.  407  West- 
gate  Or.,  Park  Forest,  Illinois  60466. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 
SUPERINTENDENT 

To  assume  responsibility  for  open  shop 
combination  dailies  in  the  Southeast 
with  circulation  of  over  75,000.  Opera¬ 
tion  includes  extensive  computer  use  in 
news  and  computer-photo  composition 
ad  program.  Elxcellent  salary,  benefits 
and  advancement  potential  with  organ¬ 
ization.  Please  send  resume  in  first 
letter  to  Box  1998,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 
All  replies  confidential. 


MAKEkUP  MEN— FIX)OR  MEN 
Immediate  openings  for  experienced 
compositors.  Oi>en  shop.  Night  work, 
$133.63,  37%  hour  week.  Excellent 

benefits.  Harold  Winchell,  The  Chroni¬ 
cle-Tribune,  Marion,  Indiana,  46952. 


MEXIHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
for  morning  newspaper  with  special 
emphasis  on  composing  room.  Apply 
to:  John  E.  Pfriem,  Bus.  Mgr.,  Post 
Pub.  Co.,  410  State  St.,  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  06602. 


WANTEa):  ALUAROUND  PRINTER. 
Ehccellent  community.  Call  collect.  For¬ 
rest  Hopkins,  Breeze  Pub.  Co..  North 
Elast,  Pa.  725-4657. 


Production 


r-PUBLIC-n 

RELATIONS 

Opportunity  for  staff  writer  at 
data  procassing  facility  of  major 
corporation  located  in  the  East. 
Must  have  good  news  background 
and  ba  able  to  write  bright,  crea¬ 
tive  copy.  Public  relations  back¬ 
ground  preferrad,  but  not  essen¬ 
tial.  Salary  commensurate  with 
ability. 

Write  to: 

Box  2065 

Editor  k  Publisher 

An  equal  opportunity  employer 

M  Sr  F 

y — ^ — —  J 

EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT  for  indnt- 
I  trial  public  relations.  Handle  employee 
I  publication  and  assist  in  general  in- 
I  temal-external  communications.  WriP 
ing  ability  essential;  knowledge  of  pho- 
i  tography,  layout,  printing  production 
I  helpful.  Growth-oriented  intemationel 
company  with  headquarters  In  upstate 
I  New  York.  An  equal  opportunity  «n- 
I  ployer,  M/F.  Write:  Dr.  Frank  P. 

1  Rodgers.  Ritter  Pfaiidler  Corporation, 
1100  Midtown  Tower,  Rochester,  New 
York  14604. 


PRODUCTION  MAN — Experienced  all 
I>hases  offset  composition  through  cam¬ 
era — take  charge  expanding  NYC 
weekly  job  shop.  Box  1896,  ^itor  & 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCEa)  NEWSPAPER 
PRODUCTION  SPECIALIST 
College  trained  in  addition  to  practical 
field  experience  required.  Work  l)Oth 
in  office  and  in  newspaiter  plants  as 
technical  advisor.  Excellent  opiiortunity 
to  both  learn  and  grow  professionally. 
Reply  with  resume.  W.  D.  Rinehart, 
ANPA  Research  Institute,  750  ’Ihird 
Ave.,  New  York,  N  Y.  10017. 


WANTED 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
One  of  the  most  successful  publishing 
companies  in  the  country.  Zone  3, 
wants  to  employ  a  young  man  who  has 
had  considerable  experience  as  either 
the  Production  Manager  or  Assistant 
Production  Manager  of  a  me<lium  to 
large  Daily  and  Sunday  Newspaiier. 
The  young  man  selecte<l  would  be  in 
charge  of  production  of  a  morning, 
evening  and  Sunday  operation.  Morning 
and  evening  combined  circulation  of 
250,000,  Sunday  circulation  of  235.000. 
’The  man  selecte*!  must  have  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  new  technology,  experience  in 
labor  negotiations,  and  an  engineering 
background,  preferably  a  degree.  Re¬ 
plies  in  confidence.  Send  resum6,  ref¬ 
erences  and  salary  re<iuirement8  to  Box 
2085,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

Promotion 

OPPOR’TUNinr  for  right  man  in  pro¬ 
motion  field.  Midwestern  morning-eve¬ 
ning  combination  seeks  promotion  di¬ 
rector  to  oversee  expanding  program. 
Ebccellent  fringe  benefits.  Please  state 
experience,  education,  and  expected 
starting  salary  to  Box  1988.  Ekiitor  & 
Publisher.  Replies  held  confidential. 


ARE  YOU  THIS 
PROMOTION  MAN? 

Our  centralized  Promotion  Department 
offers  an  exceptional  opportunity  to  a 
young  newspaper  promotion  man  who 
wants  to  grow  with  one  of  America’s 
leading  daily  and  Sunday  newspapers. 
Should  be  familiar  with  in-paper, 
broadcast  and  direct  mail  advertising, 
preparation  of  sales  promotion  ma¬ 
terials  and  liaison  with  other  depart¬ 
ments.  If  you  have  a  college  degree 
and  a  bent  for  newspaper  promotion, 
let’s  talk  about  the  excellent  salary 
and  advancement  (^portunities  here. 
Sell  yourself  in  a  letter  with  resume  to 
Personnel  Manager 
THE  DETROIT  NEWS 
Detroit,  Michigan  48231 


j  PUBLICITY  ASSISTANT  for  Chicago 
;  company.  Young  man,  25-30,  local  mi- 
i  dent,  with  some  newspai>er  or  pub 
I  licity  background,  writing  ability,  col- 
i  lege  degree.  Good  salary  and  emplojre 
I  benefits.  Box  2064,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


CAREER 

OPPORTUNITY 


An  internationsl  company,  head¬ 
quartered  in  upstate  New  York, 
offers  self-starter  opportunity  to 
exercise  writing,  creative  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  talents. 

You  will  work  with  all  Ijrpes  of 
madia  in  planning,  executing  full 
public  relations  programs  for  con¬ 
sumer  and  industrial  products 
which  are  leaders  in  their  fields. 

Minimum  requirements;  a  college 
degree  and  newspaper  or  trade 
press  experience. 

Excellent  starting  salary  commen¬ 
surate  with  background;  merit  in¬ 
creases. 

Location  in  Finger  Lakes  region, 
one  hour  by  air  from  New  York 
City.  An  eo.ual  opportunih.'  em¬ 
ployer. 

Please  describe  your  qualifications 
in  letter  to 

Box  2075 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Syndicate  Salesman 


SALESMAN-NEWSPAPER  FEIATUKK 
Must  be  able  to  analyze  client  prob¬ 
lems,  develop  sales  presentations,  rec¬ 
ommend  competitors  when  we  cMt 
meet  needs.  Prefer  young,  single,  col¬ 
lege-trained  man  to  work  with  our  sal» 
vice  president.  Willard  Ckrlston. 
expenses,  commission.  Send  details  of 
background  in  confidence  to  Robert  C. 
Dille,  President.  National  Newspaper 
Syndicate,  Inc.,  20  North  Wsetar 
Drive,  Chicago,  III.  60606. 
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Situations  Wanted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Academic  i 

COLLtXiE  TEACHING  or  publicity  | 
(accent  on  sporUi  :  abie  to  handle  or  j 
asaist  biK-time  and  all  media;  long  ex¬ 
perience  on  dailies,  weekiies  aa  owner,  I 
worker,  Top-rate«i  but  want  to  change 
fieids:  have  degree;  money  no  object. 
Box  2083,  E<litor  &  Pubiiaher, 

Adniinistratire 

iJXlT^OF^^ECTABLISHED”"^ 
leeks  general  managership  or  advertis¬ 
ing  directorship  of  daily  or  combination 
in  Zone  4.  Resume  in  personal  interview 
with  exchange  of  references.  Box  1969, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS 
may  accept  buy  offer  for  papers  if  can 
find  challenging,  rewarding  position. 
Seventeen  years'  daily,  weekly  experi¬ 
ence  in  general  management,  editing. 
Age  44,  married,  civic  leader,  excellent 
professional,  character  references.  Will 
work  hard  for  top  salary  and/or  capitel 
gains.  Money  available  for  possible  in¬ 
vestment,  Prefer  Colorado,  Arizona  or 
Florida.  Write  in  confidence  to  Box 
2043,  Eiditor  &  Publisher, 

Circulation 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  —  Young, 
aggressive  family  man,  28.  Over  8 
years'  experience  (4  as  CM  on  fast¬ 
growing  weekly).  Have  experience  in 
all  fields.  Prefer  Chart  Area  2  and  5; 
consider  others.  Will  send  details  and 
salary  requirements  on  request.  Box 
2024,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CTRCULATION  MANAGER  —  Young  I 
family  man.  Excellent  circulation  back¬ 
ground.  Zone  9.  Top  references.  Resumd  | 
on  request.  Box  2023,  Editor  &  Pub-  j 
lisher. 

YOUNG,  AGGRESSIVE  CM— now  em-  j 
ployed  smaller  daily — wishes  top  spot 
on  medium-size  paper  or  assistantship 
on  larger  pa|)er.  Thoroughly  exi)eri- 
enced  in  administration,  personnel,  car¬ 
rier,  mail  and  motor  route  promotion, 
A.B.C.  Sixteen  years'  exi)erience,  8  as 
CM.  Solid  circulation  growth  record. 
Not  afraid  of  hard  work,  long  hours. 
No  hurry,  can  wait  for  right  oppor¬ 
tunity  if  necessary.  Prefer  Ciiart  Area  . 
1  or  2.  Reply  in  confidence  to  Box  j 
2084,  Editor  &  Publisher.  . 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  15  years' 
expereince.  Age  33.  Stymied  in  present 
job ;  ready  to  move  up.  Zones  8  or  9. 
Good  background.  Box  2068,  E<litor  & 
Publisher. 

Classified  Advertising 

AMBITIOUS.  YOUNG  self-starter  CAM 
on  small  daily  (11,000)  wishes  to  ad¬ 
vance  tj  larger  paper  in  Florida  as 
assistant  CAM.  Six  years’  excellent 
sales  reconl.  Now  producing  superior 
monthly  gains.  College  degree  A. A. 
Business  Administration.  Box  2057,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

lUsplay  Advertising 

AD  MANAGER'S  SPOT  SOUGHT  by 
exiierienced  salesman  desiring  10  to  30M 
Western  daily.  Know  all  phases  and 
combinations  newspaper  business.  Ex¬ 
cellent  record.  Cost-conscious.  Box  2041, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

^^ANNlNG~A>jEW^F^APEFr^^lr^ 

ad  space  needs  a  push?  Twelve  years’ 
experience  NYC.  Let's  hear  your  prob¬ 
lem.  Six  months'  contract  @  $160  per 
week.  Box  2031,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FULLY  EXPEailENGED,  all  depart- 
producer  wants  challenging 
job  on  second  paper  or  competitive  spot 
w’here  successful  hard  sell  is  appreci- 
a^.  Prefer  Area  3  or  4  but  will  con¬ 
sider  others.  Box  2026,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Editorial 

WIRE  EDITOR 
Six  years’  experience.  Zone  2. 

Box  1970  Editor  St  Publisher, 

EDITOR  OK  MANAGING  EDITOR,  15 
years'  all-around  newsroom  exiierience,  I 
including  sports.  Zones  1  or  2.  Box  > 
1973,  Editor  &  Publisher.  > 


EXPERT  EDITOR— $1,250  a  month,  i 
Post  Office  Box  2355,  Culver  City,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  < 


NEWSMAN  seeks  responsible  job,  small  i 
to  medium  p.m.  Diverse  exiierience.  Box  . 
2043,  Editor  &  Publisher.  < 

AMUSEME3MT  EDITOR-COLUMNIST, 
A-1  coverage  gourmet-entertainment 
beat ;  critic-features-interviews.  Chicago 
widower,  56,  relocate  anywhere.  Box 
2049,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


CORRHISPONDEINT,  7  years  in  Orient 
as  photo-journalist.  Newspaper,  maga¬ 
zine,  radio  and  TV.  Currently  frustrate<l  | 
in  corporate  PR.  No  reasonable  offer  i 
declin^.  Box  2033,  Blditor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR- WRITER,  college  p.r.;  MA;  ! 
J-School :  seeks  new  position  in  any 
area  of  journalism;  $9,000  minimum. 
Now  in  Zone  2 ;  would  relocate.  Box 
2051,  hlditor  St  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  DESKMAN  seeking 
rim  or  wire  spot.  Southern  Zone  2  or 
Northeast  Zone  3  p.m.’s.  Good  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  2037,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  E'DITOR,  AD  MAN.  | 
seeks  an  opportunity  to  manage  large  | 
weekly  for  publisher  who  anticipates 
retirement.  Mature  family  man  with 
high  professional  standards.  Zone  1  or 
2.  Box  20;i6,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


INDUSTRIAL 
REPORTER/PHOTOGRAPHER 
seeks  trade  journal,  p.r.,  house  organ. 
Zones  3,  4,  6,  6.  Experienced  multi¬ 
trade  paper  bureau-electronics,  metals, 
retailing.  Journalism  grad,  43,  family. 
Long  on  aircraft  and  electronics  AF 
maintenance  experience.  Box  2032,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

Mid-30s,  now  heading  pace-setting  40,- 
000  northeast  daily  at  $14, 000-plus.  This 
paper’s  growth  and  impact  are  the  re¬ 
sult  of  imagination,  news  sense,  effec¬ 
tive  management  and  hard  work.  If  the 
same  qualities  would  benefit  your  prod¬ 
uct,  and  no  one  in  your  newsroom 
seems  capable  of  providing  them,  write: 
Box  2027,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


1966  FEATURE  AWARD-WINNING 
woman  editor,  48,  seeks  feature  chal¬ 
lenge.  All  phases  experience  large  daily, 
weekly  chain.  Will  travel.  Box  2053, 
Hklitor  &  Publisher. 


SCTENCE  EDITOR,  33,  wants  work 
with  editors — not  teachers — in  aggres¬ 
sive  growth  publication  or  company. 
Three  years’  experience  major  daily  and 
education  media.  Box  2048,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SEASONED,  VERSATILE  NEWSMAN 
seeks  major  responsibility  on  daily  or 
quality  trade  magazine.  Available  N.Y. 
interviews  June  27-29.  Box  2029,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


WRITER  -  ROTORTER  -  EDITOR,  10 
years’  varied  experience;  l-%  years  full 
charge  weekly  newspaper,  all  phases ; 
college;  personable;  seeks  interesting 
assignment  NYC  vicinity  or  Caribbean. 
Box  2056,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DESKMAN — two  years  as  reporter,  one 
year  on  copy  desk  of  large  id  west 
daily.  B.A.  in  journalism.  Seeks  copy 
desk  job.  Box  2067,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVER-nsiNG  MANAGER  or  sales 
s^t  with  ^^vancement  potential.  Age 
,  ■“.'"'''^•’tising  and  business  adminis¬ 
tration  degree— 12  years'  experience. 
Complete  production  knowledge  includ- 
'"f  photo-composition  and  offset.  Now 
»1  producer  on  50M  class  daily.  Prefer 
Nor^west;  will  consider  other  for 

I^blish^'*^'”"’  * 


EDITOR-— My  21  years  on  good  dailies, 
strength  in  developing  local  news,  man¬ 
agerial  skills  and  imagination  qualify 
me  for  top  news  e.xecutive  post.  Di¬ 
rected  Zone  2  p.m..  circulation  50,000. 
Box  1993,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HOW’S  THE  CULTURAL  LEVET,? 
Critic  all  arts  free  summer,  yearly. 
Box  2089,  Editor  St  Publisher. 
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Editorial 

FINISHED  MIUTARY-Degree.  College 
exiierience  in  reporting  and  ecliting; 
want  work  small-town  paiier.  James 
Fienup,  1152  Phalen  Dr.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  63137. 

LONG  EXPERIENCE  in  all  sports 
coverage ;  seeking  big-city  writing  of 
column,  features,  editorials,  reiiorting 
games;  would  assist  a  boss  but  want 
never  to  lie  one ;  salary  no  problem. 
Sure  to  please.  Box  2063,  E<litor  St 
Publisher. 


ML-LTI-TALENTED  photographer-re- 
liorter-editor,  MA,  seeks  creative  iiosi- 
tion  in  Zone  9.  Youthful — energetic. 
Family.  Cameras.  Bo.x  2069.  Editor  St 
Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR.  37.  six  years’  out¬ 
standing  success  on  30UM-)-  metropoli¬ 
tan  paxier  in  highly  com|>etitive  city; 
scored  major  gains  using  newest  con¬ 
cept  in  writing  and  typography  while 
keeping  under-manne<l  staff  congenial 
and  productive;  MJS;  grew  up  in 
small  city;  right  long-range  prospects 
on  50M  to  200M  paiier  with  suiierior 
salary  will  get  ycu  this  ready  to  bloom 
editor.  Box  2088,  Exlitor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EXECU’nVE,  42.  now  employed 
prestigious  metropolitan  paiier,  seeks 
ME  (Mist  on  medium  daily.  Tup  quali¬ 
fications,  impeccable  references.  Box 
2092,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PACKAGE  DEAL;  Working  editor, 
managing  or  city,  APME  award-win¬ 
ning  reporter!  photographer;  past  8 
years  on  24,000  daily ;  seeking  opiior- 
tunity  to  earn  more.  Seacoast  area  pre¬ 
ferred.  Reliable,  mature  family  man. 
Excellent  health.  Brad  W.  Messer.  1009 
Church  St.,  Galveston.  Texas  77550. 

Telephone  (AC  713)  762-2691. 


REPORTER,  25.  seeks  spot  on  quality 
daily  offering  challenge  and  chance  to 
advance.  Box  2073,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


17-YEAR  MAN,  2  reporter,  3  sports,  12 
desk;  telegraph,  news,  copy,  sports 
photo  desks  in  10,000-250,000  class. 
Hamilton  college.  Age  42,  family.  Now 
California,  moving  east  in  August. 
Want  sports,  Sunday  or  step  up.  Earn¬ 
ing  $180.  Box  2082,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


SCIENCE  WRITING  POST  WANTED. 
E.xperienced,  employetl  newsman  under 
30.  Phi  Beta  Kappa  with  graduate 
science  training.  Bo.x  2079,  Editor  St 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITEIL-BSJ— 6  years’  ex- 
tierience,  seeks  job  as  metropolitan 
sports  writer;  or  me4lium-sized  city 
sports  editor  or  columnist.  Would  con¬ 
sider  magazine.  Bo.x  2087,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


TOP  EDITOR-WRITER,  long-time  for¬ 
eign  correspondent  for  news  agency 
and  leading  U.S.  paper— now  eclitorial 
writer  for  metroiiolitan  daily — looking 
for  new  world.  Particularly  interested 
in  challenging  administrative  iiost.  Box 
2081,  Elitor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  REPORTER.  5  years’  major 
daily  e.xperience,  award-winner.  Prefers 
California.  Box  2071,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Free  Lance 

NOTHING  EXO’nC-Just  fast,  solid, 
reliable  coverage  of  Pennsylvania  sub¬ 
jects  for  National  Magazines.  Richard 
R.  Haratine,  1316  State  St..  Harrisburg, 
Pa.  17103.  (AO  717)  233-7820. 


SEASONED  N.Y.  NEWSMAN  going  to 
England,  Scandinavia.  Omtinent.  Ex¬ 
perienced  free  lancer — anything  from 
personalities  to  politics.  Lining  up  as¬ 
signments.  Box  2044,  Editor  St  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


WASHINGTON  COLUMN  —  Hard-hit¬ 
ting,  fact-filled  exposes  of  bureaucratic 
waste,  mismanagement ;  inside  politics, 
personalities;  dipiomatic  tips;  nonparti¬ 
san  but  not  dewy-eyed  about  Great 
Society;  lively,  provocative,  ideal  foi 
Sunday  editorial  page  of  tax-  and 
spending-conscious  paper.  Also  spec  a' 
assignments.  Box  2059.  Editor  &  Pul' 
lisher. 


Free  Lance 


PARIS  STRINGER  for  American  med¬ 
ical  publication  seeks  related,  additional 
work.  Fluent  French,  2  years  in  Paris, 
general  news  e.xperience.  Mark  Biack- 
burn,  8,  rue  de  la  Harpe,  Paris-5, 
France. 

Operator  s-Machinists 

MACHINIST  —  41,'  family,  desires 
change.  Ehcperience  plus,  one  Electronic, 
one  Photon  maintenance  and  two  ma¬ 
chinist  schools;  also  computer  and  tape 
operation.  Head  machinist  qualifica¬ 
tions.  Reply,  if  you  desire  "quality” 
work.  Box  1967,  lUitor  St  Publisher. 


MACHINIST  with  electronics  training. 
Intertype.  Autosetter.  Fairchild  sales 
and  service  experience.  Competent  op¬ 
erator  and  makeup  man.  Seeking  way 
out  of  deadend  job  and  chance  to  use 
experience.  Prefer  Northeast,  but  will 
answer  all  good  offers,  including  manu¬ 
facturers.  Box  1986.  Editor  St  Publisher. 

Photography 

.t.MBITIOr.S  YOl'NO  PHOTOGRAPHKIl 
desires  imsition  anywhere.  26,  marriecl, 
ex-Navy  photographer,  daily  newspaper 
past  4  years.  Resume  and  returnable 
samples  upon  request.  Box  2086,  Editor 
Si  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER— age  24.  draft  ex¬ 
empt  ;  desires  to  return  to  newspaper 
photography.  Two  years’  experience  as 
staff  photographer  on  large  daily  paper. 
Proficient  in  all  phases  of  darkroom 
work  and  Fairchild  Electronic  engrav¬ 
ing.  Photo  and  complete  resum4  on  re¬ 
quest.  Wayne  Saunders.  Box  473,  Am- 
lierst.  Virginia.  24521. 

Public  Relations 

NEWSPAPERMAN.  BSJ,  several  years’ 
experience,  seeks  switch  to  PR.  In¬ 
terested  in  collegiate  sports  publicity. 
Box  2090,  Editor  St  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 

I  Payable  with  order) 


4-tini(s  .  80t  per  line 

3-times  .  90c  per  line 

2-times  . $1.00  per  line 

1-time  .  $1.10  per  line 


Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 


4-times  . $1.25  per  line 

3-times  . $1.35  per  line 

2-times  . $1.45  per  line 

1-time  . $1.55  per  line 


DEADLINE  FOR  ADVERTISING 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM 

Count  five  average  words  per  line. 

(No  abbreviations) 

Ooxholders’  identity  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence,  and  all  replies  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received. 

DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED: 

The  use  of  rules,  boldface  cuts  or  other 
decorations  changes  your  classified  ad  to 
display.  The  rate  for  display-classified  is 
$2.50  per  agate  line — $35  per  column 
inch  minimum  space. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  TMrd  Avo.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  212)  Plasa  2-70S0 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  Performance 

^dontintied  frnm  nnn 


Bv  Roltert  U.  Brown 


New  Swedish  Plant 


Copenhagen 

Stopping  here  on  our  way 
home  from  the  FIEJ  meeting  in 
Stockholm  we  were  fortunate  to 
be  asked  to  retum  to  Sweden  to 
inspect  the  new  plant  of  the 
Sydsvenska  Dnybladet,  morning, 
and  the  KmllKposttn,  evening, 
in  Malmo.  It  has  been  completed 
only  eight  months  and  anyone 
who  is  building  a  new  plant 
would  benefit  by  a  look  at  this 
one. 

Its  production  area  is  in  three 
stories  stretching  240  yards  long 
surmounted  by  a  15-story  tower. 
Total  floor  area  is  290,000  square 
feet.  The  building  was  started  in 
1961  and  was  completed  at  a 
cost  of  $7,000,000  including 
equipment. 

The  most  interesting  innova¬ 
tion  is  the  ventilation  system  in 
the  press  room.  Sixty  percent 
humidity-controlled  air  is  blown 
up  through  floor  vents  and  at 
the  same  time  forced  down  from 
ceiling  vents.  Larger  ceiling  out¬ 
lets  i)rovide  the  exhaust.  There 
are  two  lines  of  six  unit  Goss 
presses  turning  out  more  than 
100,000  copies  of  the  morning 
paper,  80,000  copies  of  the  eve¬ 
ning,  and  two  Sundays  with 
combined  ciiculation  of  about 
290,000.  The  number  of  pages 
average  36  to  38  daily  and  larg¬ 
er  on  Sunday. 

The  walls  of  the  press  room 
are  painted  white.  Ceiling  beams 
are  also  painted  white.  In  spite 
of  the  volume  of  production  the 
ventilation  system  is  so  efficient 
that  during  the  three  and  a  half 
years  of  use  neither  the  walls 
nor  the  ceiling  have  been 
cleaned.  They  look  as  if  they 
had  been  painted  recently. 


Tv  Eye  on  Makeup 

Another  interesting  innova¬ 
tion  is  a  closed  circuit  television 
system  connecting  the  news  and 
editorial  department  with  the 
composing  room.  The  system 
contains  six  channels  and  at  any 
time  the  news  department  can 
obtain  a  chart-like  view  of  the 
progress  in  production  of  all  the 
pages.  The  editors  can  also 
“zero-in”  on  the  actual  makeup 
of  the  final  page  to  see  what 
changes  could  or  should  be  made 
in  type  in  view  of  late  news  de¬ 
velopments. 

As  the  result  of  time  and 
method  studies  many  Swedish 
newspapers  are  going  on  a  piece 


work  or  an  incentive-pay  basis 
w'ith  the  complete  consent  and 
cooperation  of  the  unions.  In 
Malmo,  part  of  the  plant  already 
operates  that  way  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  will  soon  after  completion 
of  time  studies. 

As  an  example  of  what  this 
can  mean:  The  Malmo  plant  has 
a  newsprint  storage  area  of  1600 
tons  with  its  own  railroad  spur 
line.  Annual  newsprint  consump¬ 
tion  is  14,000  tons.  One  man 
handles  the  movement  of  all  this 
newsprint  with  a  mobile  lift 
truck. 


Kcposilory  of  .4rt 

Aside  from  being  a  beautiful 
and  efficient  newspaper  plant, 
this  building  contains  one  of  the 
best  collections  of  modern  art. 
The  art  w'as  collected  purposely 
while  the  building  was  being 
erected  so  that  it  is  truly  repre¬ 
sentative  of  that  five-year  pe¬ 
riod.  As  a  result,  the  corridors 
and  private  offices  are  lined  wdth 
sculpture  by  Carl  Milles,  paint¬ 
ings  and  pottery  by  Picasso, 
lithographs  by  Braque,  works  by 
Buffet,  Bertini,  and  countless 
others. 

Our  host  during  the  day  w'as 
the  chairman  and  chief  editor, 
Mr.  Christer  Wahlgren.  The  pa¬ 
pers  have  been  under  the  control 
of  his  family  since  establish¬ 
ment  of  Snallposten  in  1848  with 
which  has  been  merged  Syds- 
venska  Dagbladet.  On  its  100th 
birthday  in  1948  Mr.  Wahlgren 
launched  the  Kvallsposten  as  a 
weekly  and  turned  it  into  an 
afternoon  daily  in  1951. 

Our  guide  through  the  plant 
was  Mr.  Folke  Wendell,  techni¬ 
cal  director,  who  is  as  familiar 
with  most  of  the  new’spaper 
plants  built  recently  in  the 
U.S.  as  he  is  with  his  own. 

Americans  and  Canadians  wffio 
like  to  brag  about  their  famous 
unguarded  border,  but  w’ho  still 
have  to  go  through  customs  and 
immigration  checkpoints  w'hen 
crossing,  should  visit  this  part 
of  the  world.  Whether  one  goes 
from  Denmark  to  Sweden  on  a 
hydrofoil  in  35  minutes  or  re¬ 
turns  on  a  steamer  in  an  hour 
and  a  half,  there  are  no  gates 
and  no  questions.  Step  on  the 
boat  in  one  country  and  off  in 
another  and  apparently  it  makes 
no  difference  whether  you  are 
Danish,  Swedish,  American  or 
some  other  nationality. 


(Continued  from  page  11) 

in  Tel  Aviv,  Israel,  in  early 
June,  1966.  The  20th  Congress 
will  be  in  Kyoto,  Japan,  in  1968. 

lAPA  Program  Described 

Continuing  achievements  of 
the  Inter  American  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  Technical  Center  were 
reported  to  FIEJ  by  John  R. 
Herbert,  editor  of  the  Quincy 
(Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger  who  is 
president  of  the  Center.  He  told 
of  receiving  approval  recently 
by  the  Ford  Foundation  of  a 
$450,000  grant  to  finance  a 
Technical  Training  Institute 
and  Press  Institute  for  Latin 
America. 

These  new  divisions,  Herbert 
said,  have  been  established  at  the 
plant  of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Her¬ 
ald.  Tw'o  seminars  are  planned 
there  this  year.  Later  one  will 
be  conducted  in  Brazil. 

Herbert  said  many  groups  and 
individuals  were  supporting  the 
Technical  Center  with  financial 
and  equipment  gifts  but  he  noted 
that  one  of  the  inhibiting  factors 
in  cash  gifts  has  been  the  diffi¬ 
culty  for  Latin  American  pub¬ 
lishers  in  sending  money  to  the 
United  States.  A  counterpart 
fund  has  been  created  so  that 
publishers  may  deposit  annual 
gifts  of  local  currency  to  be 
used  for  the  Center’s  work. 

• 

Striking  Printers 
Seek  Vacation  Pay 

Toronto 

A  printer  from  each  of  the 
three  Toronto  daily  new'spapers 
is  suing  to  collect  vacation  pay 
lost  when  the  union  w’ent  on 
strike  two  years  ago. 

The  action  was  described  as  a 
test  case  by  the  Toronto  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union,  of  w’hich  the 
three  are  members. 

John  Osier,  counsel  for  the 
plaintiffs,  said  reg^ulations  of  the 
Vacations  with  Pay  Act  require 
an  employer  to  pay  an  employe 
two  percent  of  his  vacation  pay 
when  the  employe  “ceases  em¬ 
ployment.”  The  printers  contend 
they  had  not  ceased  employment. 


J-Students  Aided 

Eugene,  Ore. 

The  School  of  Journalism  at 
the  University  of  Oregon  has 
presented  46  different  awards 
and  scholarships,  totaling  $10,- 
860  to  students  during  the 
spring  term.  According  to  Dean 
John  Hulteng,  30  of  the  presen¬ 
tations  were  scholarships  for  the 
1966-67  year,  ranging  in  value 
from  $1000  to  $100  each.  The 
other  16  were  prizes  and  awards 
valued  from  $25  to  $725. 


Marks  Found 
Costly  Press 
Center  ‘Empty’ 

Leonard  H.  Marks,  director  of 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency, 
thinks  that  the  Foreign  Press 
Center  at  East  46th  Street,  New 
York,  is  costly  to  run  and  under¬ 
utilized  by  the  foreign  press 
corps. 

Marks  made  these  views 
known  during  a  recent  talk  be¬ 
fore  the  Overseas  Press  Club, 
On  visits  to  the  center  he  “found 
very  few  people  there,”  he  said. 

His  comments  followed  pro¬ 
tests  (E&P,  May  14)  by  corre¬ 
spondents  that  the  threatened 
closure  or  reduction  of  the  USIA 
installation  on  “grounds  of  econ¬ 
omy”  would  deprive  them  of  a 
“heavily  used  and  valuable  work 
base.” 

The  USIA  chief  said  that  on 
the  two  visits  he  made  to  the 
center  few  correspondents  had 
been  present.  Each  visit  seemed 
to  have  been  “at  the  wrong  hour 
on  the  wrong  day,”  he  said 
wTyly. 

The  USIA  chief  stressed  his 
“responsibility  to  the  taxpay¬ 
ers,”  who  appeared  to  be  paying 
$14.48  everytime  a  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent  walks  through  the 
door.  It  is  the  highest  rental 
space  of  the  U.S.  government 
in  New  York  City.  I’m  not  satis¬ 
fied  it’s  being  used,”  he  said. 

He  promised  “proper  action” 
after  he  has  evaluated  all  the 
facts. 


Bray  Named  Editor 
Of  Ayer  Directory 

Leonard  Bray  has  been  named 
editor  of  the  N.  W.  Ayer  Direct¬ 
ory  of  Newspapers  and  Periodi¬ 
cals  to  succeed  William  F.  Mc- 
Callister,  who  died  of  a  heart 
attack  June  8. 

A  native  Philadelphian,  Bray 
joined  the  Ayer  agency  in  1936 
and  has  served  in  the  printing 
department  since  that  time, 
working  closely  with  the  editor 
in  the  preparation  of  each  an¬ 
nual  edition  of  the  reference 
volume  for  the  last  20  years. 
McCallister  had  been  editor  of 
the  Directory  since  1955. 

• 

Canhain  Heads  Church 

Boston 

Erwin  D.  Canham,  editor  in 
chief  of  the  Christian  SeieM  i 
Monitor  and  a  former  president 
of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  has  bea 
elected  president  of  the  Chri^ 
tian  Science  Church  for  one 
year. 
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Pi  tried  in  VSJ 


I 


Who  makes  the  power 
that  brings 
most  new  industries 
to  life? 

The  electric  company  people 


—the  folks  at  your  investor-owned  electric  light  and  power  companies* 
who  work  constantly  to  keep  good  things  happening  for  you 
and  your  community. 

*  Names  of  sponsoring  companies  available  through  this  magazine. 


i 

i 


4 
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HOUSTON 

TEXAS 


Robert  A.  Wake,  13,  representing  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle,  was  champion  of  the  1966  National 
Spelling  Bee.  He  is  joined  by  Beth  Sherrill,  14,  the  runner-up,  who  was  sponsored  by  the  Memphis  Press- 
Scimitar,  and  James  H. Wagner,  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  director  of  the  National  Spelling  Bee. 


Abyss,  enchilada,  hepatitis. 

Ocelot,  resuscitate,  theologian. 

These  were  some  of  the  words  on  the  pronouncer’s  list  at  last 
week’s  National  Spelling  Bee  in  Washington,  D.C.,  the  39th 
year  for  this  distinguished  public  service  program. 

Among  71  spellers  competing— 39  girls  and  32  boys— the 
happy  young  man  above  was  best— the  1966  National  Spelling 
Bee  champion. 

The  Scripps-Howard  newspapers  and  the  55  other  daily 
and  Sunday  papers  which  sponsor  the  event  take  great  pride 
in  making  such  a  worthwhile  program  available  to  millions 
of  young  people  annually. 


Perhaps  the  one  who  put  it  best  was  the  veteran  educatt 
who,  some  years  ago  upon  her  retirement  as  a  National  Sp«l 
ing  Bee  judge,  said :  f 

‘‘I  salute  the  spellers  of  the  past  and  thank  them  far 
many  treasured  memories.  To  the  new  spellers  who  wfl 
come  on  stage  in  the  years  ahead,  let  me  say  this:  Ym 
will  enjoy  your  visit  to  Washington.  You  will  enjoy  yo« 
fellow  contestants.  You  will  enjoy  most  of  the  words  yoi 
will  he  asked  to  spell.  Above  all,  yours  will  be  an  expeif 
enre  that  will  enrich  you  all  your  lives.^^ 

Truly,  the  National  Spelling  Bee  is  an  experience  thil 
prepares  all  who  participate  today  to  become  better  citiM* 
tomorrow.  M 
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